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THE 

PEACEMAKER 

By C. S. Forester 


CHAPTER I 

D octor edward pethwick, 

mathematics and physics master 
at the Liverpool School, was sitting 
at a window in his room adjoining the 
senior physics laboratory. He had laid 
aside the calculation on which he was en- 
gaged, in order to watch the proceedings 
in the playing fields beneath the window. 

The Officers’ Training Corps was coming 
on parade in readiness for a rehearsal of 
tomorrow’s review by a general from the 
War Office. Today they were being re- 
viewed merely by a general who did not 
use the title— Mr. Henry Laxton, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.A., Headmaster of the Liverpool 
School, who had risen during the war from 

Copyright 1934 by C. S. Forester. 

Published by special arrangement with the author. 


the rank of captain in the Territorial 
Army to the command of a brigade, and 
when the war was over had returned to the 
teaching profession and had accepted this 
headmastership. It gave the school a de- 
cided prestige to have at its head a briga- 
dier-general, because even though he punc- 
tiliously never used the title everyone who 
mattered knew that it was his by right. 

At the moment his son, Henry Laxton 
the Second, Captain of the School and 
Sergeant of No. 3 Platoon, was bringing 
his detachment on to the parade-ground. 


Did he hold the ancient 
gods of war at bay? 
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He walked with a swagger which was an 
improvement on that of the regular 
sergeant-major’s; he handled his silver- 
topped cane to the manner born; and the 
long bayonet which swung on his hip 
rhythmically with his stride was the fin- 
ishing touch to his soldierly appearance. 

Pethwick saw his dark eyes beneath his 
cap peak gauging carefully, but without 
hurry, the distance between the head of 
his column and the space where No. 3 
platoon should be. Then young Laxton 
shouted the order — although “shout” is 
too barbaric a word for that beautifully 
modulated word of command. 

"At the halt, on the left form — platoon.” 

No. 3 platoon came up into line exactly 
where it ought to have been, and stood 
rigid. 


“Order — hype. Standa — tease." 

The fifty rifles came down like one; the 
fifty left feet made only one sound as they 
were pushed out. 

Pethwick, watching from the window, 
knew he could never have done anything 
like that. His voice would have risen to a 
squeak with excitement. He would have 
misjudged the distance hopelessly, so that 
the little devils at the head of the platoon 
would have bumped delightedly into the 
line ahead of them. He could not conceive 
of himself ever having fifty boys under 
such perfect control as to order arms and 
stand at ease without a fidget or a wriggle 
anywhere along the line. 

Pethwick was conscious of a vague envy 
of young Laxton. He envied him the -calm 
self-confidence of his carriage, his coolness, 
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and his efficiency in action. He ranked 
young Laxton in his mind with all the peo- 
ple whom he described to himself — draw- 
ing upon a vague memory of Fiona Mac- 
leod’s Immortal Hour — as “the Lordly 
Ones,” people who could do things in front 
of other people without fumbling at their 
neckties. 

Pethwick tried to comfort himself by 
thinking of things which he could do with 
ease and which were quite beyond young 
Laxton’s capacity; only that very morning 
in class Laxton had come down badly in 
attempting to demonstrate Cayley’s proof 
of the Binomial Theorem, which to Peth- 
wick was literally no more abstruse than 
the addition of two and two. But there 
was somehow no comfort in the memory, 
for Pethwick was of such an unfortunate 
mental composition as to find no pleasure 
in the malicious contemplation of other 
people’s difficulties. 

Down on the parade-ground the regular 
sergeant-major and young Laxton had 
posted the markers — this was a very form- 
al parade, indeed. 

“Markers, steady." . 

The drums rolled as the lines dressed. 
The officers were on parade now, Peth- 
wick’s colleagues all of them, Summers 
with his medals, Malpas and Stowe trim in 
their new uniforms, Hicks still tugging at 
his gloves — he, too, was not of the Lordly 
Ones. Swords were drawn and glittered 
in the sun. It was rare indeed for swords 
to be seen in the playing fields of the 
Liverpool School. The khaki ranks stood 
fast, motionless. The very atmosphere 
seemed charged with a tension which told 
that'' the great moment of the day was at 
hand. ■ 

Then the doors of the school hall to- 
wards which the parade was facing flew 
open, and the headmaster stepped out. 
Summers banded an orderr The band 
played a lively march — making a horrible 
hash of the opening bars — and the swords 
flashed as they came to the salute, and 
the rifles came to the present as though 
actuated by one single vast machine. 

Mr. Laxton’s appearance fully justified 
all this ceremony. He was not in uniform 
— after all, this was only a rehearsal of 
tomorrow’s review — but by a happy thought 
he was wearing morning clothes, superb 
in cut and style, setting just the right note 
of informal formality. He stood with his 
yellow gloves and silver-mounted stick in 
one hand and his silk hat raised in the 
other during the general salute, and then 
he came forward, while Summers hastened 


to meet him, to walk along the lines in 
formal inspection. 

Dr. Pethwick continued to watch and 
suffer. He knew that if he were to put on 
a morning coat he would look like a seedy 
shop-walker. 

And then Dr. Pethwick’s heart gave a 
little kick inside his ribs. Mr. Laxton was 
now standing at the flagstaff which 
marked the saluting-point, and by his side 
was a young woman in a brown summer 
frock, talking animatedly. It was his 
daughter Dorothy, whom Dr. Pethwick con- 
sidered to be the sweetest, most beautiful, 
most lovely of all the Lordly Ones. 

Even leaving out- of account the fact 
that Dr. Pethwick was a married man, it 
is remarkable that he had • come to dif- 
ferentiate between Lordly Ones to such an 
extent that the sight of one particular one 
of them a hundred yards away should send 
up his pulse-rate, while none of the others 
affected him in any such manner. Yet if 
Dr. Pethwick had been able to put his feel- 
ings into words, he would have said that 
Dorothy Laxton was a fountain of sweet- 
ness, and that within the circle of Dorothy 
Laxton’s arms (although he had no person- 
al experience) lay all the. bliss and rest 
and happiness of any conceivable paradise. 
Even looking at her over the playing-fields 
brought a pain into his breast — a pain in 
which he found an odd pleasure. 

Pethwick gulped and looked away, allow- 
ing his mind, for the first time for a 
quarter of an hour, to revert to the calcu- 
lation which half covered the large sheet 
of paper before him. The - expression he 
was dealing with there included half the 
Greek alphabet and half the English, as 
well as eight or nine other symbols which 
only come to light in mathematical text- 
books. Even Dr. Pethwick had found him- 
self floundering a little helplessly at the 
moment when young Laxton had marched 
up No. 3 platoon to distract him. 

HEN the Encyclopedia Britannica 
writes its little biographies of math- 
ematicians and similar odd people, it is 
generous enough in its praise of their 
achievements. Sometimes, indeed, it even 
condescends to some small detail of their 
private lives, saying, perhaps, “for the next 
twenty years he was happily occupied as 
Professor of Mathematics at So-and-So 
University,” and sometimes even, it goes 
so far as to give a vague hint of “domestic 
trouble,” or illness.” But from those poor 
data it is hard to conjure up a complete 
picture of the life of such a man as Peth- 
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wick, of the troubles and distractions 
caused him by such things as far uncon- 
nected with mathematics as his strong 
views upon disarmament and the facts 
that he loved his headmaster’s daughter, 
and that a silk hat did not suit his looks, 
and that his wife was a slovenly and mali- 
cious drunkard, or even that the Officers’ 
Training Corps should choose to hold a 
rehearsal of a review under the windows 
of his room, in the afternoon following a 
morning when Vb had been badly behaved 
and the Upper Sixth had been worse. 

Perhaps all these dissimilar ingredients 
contributed to the sigh with which Peth- 
wick picked up his pen again in his long, 
beautiful fingers and addressed himself 
to the tangle of neat symbols while, out- 
side, the band blared and the Officers’ 
Training 'Corps plunged into the compli- 
cated wheel which was to get them into 
position for the march past. 

-It is conceivable that the distraction did 
Pethwick good, that the few minutes dur- 
ing which his mind had been empty of his 
work gave, it an opportunity to rally for 
the last final effort. But it is just as 
likely that the stimulus given to his circu- 
lation and reactions by the distant sight 
of Dorothy Laxton may have been re- 
sponsible. However.it was. Pethwick’s pen 
moved across the paper without hesitation 
for some minutes. Line was added to line 
of the calculation. Two nasty corners were 
turned by, ingenious devices. The ex- 
pression simplified itself. 

Pethwick’s eyebrows rose at one dis- 
covery; it was all very surprising. If he 
had been able to' carry the calculation in 
his head he might have deduced all this 
weeks ago, and he was rather annoyed with 
himself for not having done so — he told 
himself that Gauss or Clerk Maxwell would 
have achieved the feat ea"sily; in that he 
was wrong, betrayed into error by his 
habitual poor opinion of his own capacity. 

The mathematical expression had been 
reduced now to the simplest form such a 
thing could possibly attain, and Pethwick 
looked at it with surprise. This was not 
what he had started to prove. He had set 
out to find a zero, and here was definite 
evidence that there was not a zero to be 
found; that when all allowances had been 
made there was a substantial residuum 
left over. 

That was how Pethwick regarded it; ac- 
tually he deserved a good deal more credit. 
Before he had set about this calculation 
the flair, the inspiration, which denotes 
the great scientist had told him that there 


might perhaps be this residuum despite the 
general consensus of mathematical opin- 
ion. The notion had bothered him until 
he had determined to settle it once and 
for all. Now he had proved himself right, 
proved that the two minor factors to which 
a whole series of keen minds had refused 
to attach importance were important after 
all, and he had already -formed an erront 
ecus estimate of his own achievement. He 
told himself that he had believed he would 
reach a zero and had reached a positive 
result instead, whereas actually in his 
heart of hearts he had known all along 
that he would reach that result. But Peth- 
wick could never give himself credit for 
anything. 

All the same, it was equally characteris- 
tic of him that he did not look back 
through his calculation to check its cor- 
rectness. He knew that was all right. The 
only doubtful point was whether Klein’s 
original figures, with Norbury’s elabora- 
tions of them, were accurate. 

Pethwick looked again at Norbury’s elo- 
quent paragraphs in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society which 
had originally inspired his investigation. 
Klein was probably accurate, and Norbury 
was certainly right" as far as he had gone 
— which was not very far. At that rate 
the result which Pethwick had reached 
was exceedingly interesting mathemat- 
ically. The experimental investigation 
which should follow would also be in- 
teresting. Pethwick was not very excited 
at the thought of that. He was much more 
of a mathematician than a physicist, and 
his lack of self-assurance made him con- 
tinually doubtful of his manipulative skill. 

But something might easily come of his 
discovery. There might be some applica- 
tion in the arts, in several directions. 
Electrical generation might be simplified, 
or for that matter broadcasting, or motor- 
car ignition. Because Pethwick had spent 
three weeks wrestling with figures house- 
wives all over the world might find their 
electric irons cheaper to run, or little 
clerks might come home from their offices 
to listen in with more efficient radio sets, 
or ten million motorists in ten million 
garages would have to give one fewer turn 
to the cranks of their motor-cars on cold 
mornings. 

-Pethwick smiled with one side of his 
mouth at the exuberance of his imagina- 
tion. There was an enormous distance be- 
tween a row of figures on a sheet of paper 
and the general adoption of an invention 
which might possibly spring from bench 
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experiments which might perhaps follow 
from those figures. But still, such was the 
stimulus given to his mind by this extrava- 
gant imagination of his that he resolved to 
carry out the very next day a few simple 
practical confirmations of his theoretical 
deductions. As he put his papers away in 
his desk he was jilready listing in his mind 
pieces of apparatus which he would need 
for preliminary work, and which the re- 
sources of the senior physics laboratory at 
the Liverpool School could provide. 

A S DR. EDWARD PETHWICK came out 
of the Science Buildings of the school 
into the courtyard (Mr. Laxton' discounte- 
nanced the use of the word “playground," 
which had generally been employed be- 
fore his accession) he encountered his 
headmaster and his headmaster’s daughter 
coming away from the saluting point now 
that the review ..was over. 

Dr. Pethwick lifted off his hat and passed 
on. Mr. Laxton nodded with a con- \ 
descension which was made all the more » 
remarkable by his morning coat and silk 
hat. ' Dorothy smiled very charmingly in- 
deed. And as Dr. Pethwick went on, con- 
scious of the fact that his coat crumpled 
below its collar, and that his soft hat was 
shabby, and his shoes unclean, Mr. Laxton 
.cocked his head sideways after him and 
said : 

“Queer bloke, that.” ' 

Mr. Laxton was of the type that cannot 
help making a comment about anyone he 
happened to encounter. 

“Doctor Pethwick? I like him.” • 

“Oh, he’s all right, I suppose, in his way. 
But you have to be a damn’ good discipli- 
narian before you can dress like that in 
a boys’ school, you know, Dorothy. And 
he’s not.” 

“I shouldn’t think he was,” said Dorothy. 
Dorothy, as a matter of fact, was always 
reminded by Dr. Pethwick’s appearance of 
the White Knight in Through the Looking- 
Glass — perhaps the most lovable character 
in English fiction, but hardly of the type 
to keep order in a secondary school. 

' "Honestly, Dorothy, I ought to get rid of 
him," said Mr. Laxton. “He can’t keep 
discipline, and he can’t teach, and he’s no 
good at games, and his wife — ” 

“Don’t let’s talk about his wife,” said 
Dorothy. She had heard too much about 
Mrs. Pethwick; wherever two or three 
women were gathered together in that 
suburb there was always some discussion 
Df Mrs. Pethwick. 

“But then, I don’t know,” said Mr. Lax- 


ton. “I thought about it when I first came 
here, and decided against sacking him 
then, and the same arguments hold good 
now, I suppose. He’s an old boy of the 
school, you know, and although he is a 
London man, he’s the only one left on the 
staff, thank God. Did I tell you the new 
.man who’s coming next term is Winchester 
and New?” ~ 

“Yes, Father,” said Dorothy. She thought 
of adding, but refrained, “Several times.” 

“Oh, yes, so I did. What were we talking 
about before that? Oh, Pethwick. I didn’t 
tell you that that astronomer chap on the 
board of governors — what’s his name? — 
Runciman, that’s it — was talking to me 
about a couple of papers of Pethwick’s in 
some mathematical journal or other. Mar- 
vellous stuff, Runciman was saying.” 

“Really?” said Dorothy, with a trace of 
interest. “What were they about?” 

“Don’t ask me, girl. It’s not my line, as 
you know jolly well. But Runciman ob- 
viously thought the world of him — ‘A very 
brilliant young mathematician, evidently,’ 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“Young?” questioned Dorothy, who was 
twenty-three. 

“God bless my soul, yes,” said Mr. Laxton 
“He’s not much older than you are. I see 
his name on the honours board every time 
I take prayers in hall. He got his degree — 
B.Sc. — in 1921, and I know he was nineteen 
at the time. He’s thirty-one. Got his doc- 
torate at twenty-four. Runciman was talk- 
ing to me about his thesis at the same time 
as the other things." 

Dorothy remembered guiltily that only 
last week she had decided that she would 
marry someone just over thirty, as that 
was the most suitable age. It was a shock 
to her to realize that Dr. Pethwick was 
that age, although she had never pictured 
herself married to him. 

“I hope,” mused Mr. Laxton, “that he 
does something really brilliant soon. Sup- 
pose he became as famous as Einstein. 
Think what a lot of good that would do 
to the school.” 

Mr. Laxton had ambitions regarding the 
school. He wished to raise it to pre- 
eminence among secondary schools — nay 
more, he had visions of making a public 
school of it, ' and himself attaining the 
lofty distinction of admission to the Public 
School Headmasters’ Conference. In the 
last three years he had done much towards 
it; he had weeded out all the members of 
the staff — save for Dr. Pethwick — who did 
not hold degrees from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; there was even a half-blue on the 
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staff. He had introduced the practice of 
'corporal punishment and the teaching of 
Greek — although his board of governors 
had so far managed to prevent him from 
making Greek a compulsory subject for 
the tradesmen’s sons and small clerks’ sons 
who were his pupils. 

Mr. Laxton’s chief trouble was the name 
of the school. Everyone who was not in- 
itiated thought that the Liverpool school 
must be in Liverpool, a mere provincial 
place, instead of, as was actually the case, 
owing its name to its Victorian founder 
and being in a suburb of London as near 
to the heart of things as St. Paul’s and 
Dulwich College and Merchant Taylors’, 
which everyone knew to be real public 
schools. Even the Old Boys would not help 
him much. They insisted on calling them- 
selves Old Liverpudlians — a disgustingly 
provincial name — and remained stone- 
deaf to hints from the headmaster that he 
would welcome any movement to change 
the name into something more airy and 
gentlemanly. 

In Mr. Laxton’s mind/the retention of 
Dr. Pethwick on the staff was a noble 
gesture, a magnificent recognition of the 
rise of democracy, a most notable example 
of the fact that nowadays a career was 
always open to talent. For Dr. Pethwick 
had no education beyond the Liverpool 
School and the University of London. 
Everyone knew that he was only the son 
of a local saddler — dead now, thank God 
— and that he had all sorts of queer cou- 
sins and relations still living in the district 
who were only working-class people. And 
also that he had a terrible wife — of the 
same class, of course. 

A T THAT very moment Dr. Pethwick 
was hoping, as he put his key into his 
front door, that his wife was not going 
to be “difficult’’ this evening. And as he 
came into the front hall he knew that she 
was. She came out of the dining room with 
that heaviness and exaggeration of gait 
which foretold the worst. 

"Hullo!” said Mary Pethwick. Then she 
put out her hand against the wall and 
rested against it in a negligent sort of 
way. Her demeanour indicated that there 
was no real need for this support; she did 
it from choice, not to keep her balance. 

“Hullo, dear,” said Pethwick, hanging 
up his hat. 

“Your tea’s not ready,” said Mary, as, 
though it were his fault. 

“Well, it doesn't matter,” replied Peth- 
wick. “HI get it myself.” 


He edged past her along the hall into 
the little kitchen; she made no effort to 
get out of his way but stood watching 
every step he took. The little kitchen was 
full of squalor. On the gas stove stood the 
frying pan in which had been cooked the 
breakfast bacon. The sink and the small 
table beside it were covered with dirty 
saucepans and dishes. 

Pethwick looked round for the kettle, 
found it in the littered pantry, filled it and 
set it on the stove. Then he heard Mary’s 
blundering step down the hall, and she 
came in after him; the door, pushed open a 
shade too violently, crashed against the 
wall. 

Mary put her back against the wall be- 
side the dresser and watched his move- 
ments jealously. In that tiny room, littered 
as it was, there was hardly room for Peth- 
wick to move now. Pethwick sighed; he 
was experienced now in Mary’s “difficult- 
ness.” When she followed him about like 
this it meant that she was looking for an 
opportunity to grumble. The only shadow 
of comfort left was that as the grumbling 
was quite inevitable it did not matter what 
he did. 

He cleared the little table by stacking 
the dirty things neatly in the sink — until 
that was done there was nowhere where 
anything could be set down for a second. 
He washed out the teapot. He found, mi- 
raculously, a clean cup and saucer and 
plate. There were fragments of a broken 
jug under the sink. The only other two 
jugs in the house were dirty and greasy; 
he would have to pour his milk direct from 
the bottle — there was, fortunately, a little 
left. There was a smear of butter on the 
breadboard. The half loaf had stood since 
morning in the sunshine coming through 
the kitchen window; its *cut surface was 
hard and dry. 

An incautious movement on Pethwick’s 
part set his foot on the saucer of milk put 
down for the cat beside the stove. It 
broke under his heel, and the milk 
streamed across the dirty floor. 

, “There!” said Mary. “Look what you’ve 
done! All over my nice clean kitchen!” 

“I’m sorry, dear,” said Pethwick. “I’ll 
mop it up.” 

He picked up a dishcloth from beside the 
sink and stooped over the mess. 

“That’s a teacloth,”' screamed Mary. 
“Don’t use a teacloth for that!” 

_ Pethwick put it back where he found it; 
the colour of the thing made the mistake 
excusable. He found something else, 
mopped up the mess, put the cloth back, 
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and began cutting himself bread and but- 
ter. 

“Look how you’re wasting the gas!” said 
Mary. 

The kettle was boiling. Mary often left 
kettles boiling until the bottom was burnt 
out of them, and she did not mind in the 
least how much gas was used, but she had 
to find something to harass her husband 
with. Pethwick made his tea, and went on 
cutting bread and butter. 

“That’s all the bread there is,” said Mary, 
again as if it were his fault. Pethwick 
checked himself in the act of cutting. Half 
a small loaf is not much if it has to con- 
stitute a man’s evening meal and two 
persons’ breakfast. Incautiously he al- 
lowed himself to say something which 
might be construed as displaying a little 
annoyance. 

“Didn’t the baker come today?” he asked. 

“It’s not my fault if he comes when I’m 
out,” said Mary, leaping into the long 
sought opening. “Fancy saying that to me! 
Do you expect — ” 

There is no need to give a verbatim ac- 
count of what Mary Pethwick went on 
saying. The fact that Pethwick had dared 
to hint that she had neglected her domes- 
tic duties was a splendid starting point, 
from which she could counter-attack in 
righteous indignation. With malice she 
poisoned her barbed words. She knew, 
with the ingenuity of evil, how to wound. 
She jeered at his proverbial inability to 
keep a class in order, at his untidy ap- 
pearance, at all the weaknesses of which 
he was conscious and for which he was 
ashamed. 

Some husbands, sitting silent, could have 
let her words pass unheeded, practically 
unheard, but that was impossible to Peth- 
wick. He was far too sensitive a man. He 
listened, and every word hurt. The stale 
bread and butter he was trying to eat at 
the kitchen table turned in his mouth to 
something more like sawdust than ever. 
The bitter strong tea to which he had 
looked forward was too bitter to drink. He 
pushed his cup away and rose from the 
table, to be censured again, of course, for 
the sin of waste. Mary had no objection to 
making use of the most ridiculous charges 
against him. They gave her time to think 
of more wounding things without having 
to check her speech. 

Only one thing ever caused her to pause. 
It came now, while Pethwick stood wait- 
ing for the kettle to boil before beginning 
to w'ash up. Mary said suddenly that she 
could no longer bear the sight of him. It 


was a splendid excuse for moving away 
with dignity. Pethwick heard her go along 
the hall and into the dining-room, and he 
heard the sideboard door there open and 
close. He knew why. Then in a little while 
the kitchen door crashed open again and 
Mary came back to renew the onset, all 
the while that Pethwick was trying to 
wash clean the greasy dishes and sauce- 
pans. 

W HEN the washing up was completed 
Pethwick went into the drawing-room 
and unpacked from his bag the thirty-one 
exercise books which contained the physics 
homework of Vb, but in the next two hours 
he only succeeded in marking two of them, 
and those were during the two intervals 
when Mary went into the dining-room to 
the sideboard cupboard. The other twenty- 
nine took him hardly more than an hour 
after Mary had gone up to bed, heavily and 
slowly, pulling herself up by the b.anisters. 

And if it be asked why Pethwick en- 
dured treatment of this sort without re- 
volt, the answer can only be found in his 
heredity and his environment. The sad- 
dler, his father, had been a thoughtful 
little wisp of a man; his mother had been 
a big masterful woman of generous figure, 
not at all unlike, in her young days, the 
woman Pethwick married — who was her 
niece, and,, consequently, Pethwick’s cou- 
sin. That big bullying mother of his had 
much to answer for. She won her little 
white-faced son’s love and frightened him 
out of his life in turns. 

The years of Edward Pethwick’s adoles- 
cence were a lunatic time, when there was 
war, and air-raids, and his father’s earn- 
ings amounted more than once to nearly a 
thousand pounds in the year. Mrs. Peth- 
wick lived gloriously, never more than half- 
drunk but rarely less, and in time Mr. 
Pethwick came to follow her example. 
Other people bought pianos and fur coats; 
the Pethwicks made a more magnificent 
gesture still and sent their son to a sec- 
ondary school instead of putting him to 
work at fourteen. They destined him to be 
the first member of their family on either 
side to earn his living by his brain instead 
of by his hands. 

The result was that Edward Pethwick 
matriculated at sixteen before the war was 
over, and took his degree at nineteen very 
brilliantly indeed just before his parents 
quitted a world where a saddler’s earnings 
had shrunk to an amount which would 
hardly suffice to make two people drunk 
even once a week. 
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Where the mathematical talent came 
from in Pethwick’s make-up ,it is ha.rd to 
tell. That particular mental twist is strong- 
ly hereditary, but it_ is hard to And any 
other example of it "either in Pethwick’s 
father’s family or in his mother’s. But- as 
none of them, as far as can be ascertained, 
ever stayed at school long enough for any 
talent of that sort to be discovered it is 
possible that it was present but latent 
among them. 

Pethwick married at twenty. He would 
have had to have been a clever man to 
avoid that fate. For on the death of his 
parents his aunt had taken care of him, 
and within the year the combined efforts 
of the whole of his aunt’s family were suc- 
cessful in their aim. It was a tremendous 
prize, for Pethwick was a member of a 
profession, a school-teacher, not merely 
several rungs higher up the social ladder 
than his wife’s family, but he might be 
said to be on another ladder from theirs 
altogether. 

His very salary at twenty was far larger 
than his father-in-law earned at fifty. If 
Mary had not married him she would have 
had to hope that the time would come 
when perhaps some shop assistant or lorry 
driver would in an unguarded moment 
give her the opportunity of snatching him 
out of bachelorhood. 

As it was, Mary won a colossal prize — 
a house with three bedrooms in it and no 
lodgers at all (until she married Mary 
never lived in a hp'use with less than two 
families) ; a husband with a job which 
more likely than not would continue safely 
for forty years (he was the only man she 
knew with a job of more than a week's 
permanency) ; more clothes than she could 
wear and more food than she could eat, 
where previously there had been no cer- 
tainty of even a minimum of either. Shop- 
keepers would treat her with deference, 
where previously she had been accustomed 
to a state of society where the shop-keeper 
was a man of social distinction to whom 
customers deferred. 

In eleven years Mary had grown used to 
it — eleven years of nothing much to do and 
no particular desire to do it. For that mat- 
ter, in two months Mary had grown bored 
'with her new house and her new furniture 
so that even her mother’s generous envy 
wa's no longer sweet to her. There was a 
bottle of stout to drink at lunch time. 
Her mother liked gin but could so rarely 
afford it that it was nice to have some 
handy when she came. 

And when she went to visit her family 


and in the evening went, as a matter of 
course, to the “King’s Arms,” it was nice, 
when her turn came, to say, “Won’t you 
make it a short one this time?” and to 
have a. Scotch herself, and to take out of 
her purse a couple of half-crowns to pay 
for all — more than her father could spend 
there in a week without going short on 
something else. It was not very long before 
Pethwick was quite used to coming home 
to a wife with something the matter with 
her temper. 

I F ONLY Mary had found something to 
keep her occupied before the habit of 
solitary drinking took hold of her, she 
might have been a good wife. If children 
had come — lots of them — or if Pethwick 
had been a severe taskmaster, or if Mary 
had been ambitious as regards clothes, or 
social position, or food, or if, incredibly, 
she had developed a talent for art or 
literature, matters might have been dif- 
ferent. But as it was she had plunged into 
idleness, she had found idleness unsatisfy- 
ing, and she had come to dull her racing 
mind with drink. After all, it was excus- 
able. . The only people Mary knew consid- 
ered a man fortunate to be drunk, and it 
took so little even now, to unbalance her 
that the habit was easily formed. 

Nor was her husband any help to her 
He was far too queer a person. He could 
never see any attraction in drink — he had 
the complete distaste for it which occasion- 
ally characterizes the offspring of drunken 
parents — and he was a fool about his wife. 
She and his mother were the only women 
he had ever known, and he thought women 
were marvellous beings, and ten years of 
married life had no more widened his 
knowledge of them than ten years of math- 
ematical research had done. 

Pethwick put Vb’s physics homework 
away in his bag, switched off the light, and 
went up to bed. The nightly routine of 
washing his hands and cleaning his teeth 
relieved his mind of much of the tension 
and distress the evening had brought him, 
and when he went into the bedroom Mary 
was, heaven be praised, already asleep, 
snoring a little, with her clothes strewn 
about the room. Pethwick put on his 
ragged pyjamas and climbed quietly in be- 
side her. There were nights when Mary’s 
visits to the dining-room sideboard only 
made her more and more wakeful and, 
consequently, quarrelsome, and these were 
nights of purgatory for Pethwick, but hap- 
pily this was not one of them. 

He could compose himself on the pillow 
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and allow his current of thought, clear 
now, and unhurried, to flow through his 
mind. He thought about Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, and Dorothy Laxton and Vb’s 
bad behaviour and the chance of cram- 
ming Dawson through the intermediate 
B.Sc. this summer. And while that side 
of his brain was digesting these matters, 
the other side was developing the conse- 
quences of his mathematical discovery of 
that afternoon. It went steadily on re- 
gardless of his other thoughts,, like a 
clock ticking in a drawing-room' where a 
party is going on, attracting no attention 
but turning the hands unfalteringly. 

Then it broke in upon his consciousness, 
staggeringly, as though the drawing-room 
clock were suddenly to strike with Big 
Ben’s volume of sound. That mathematical 
expression, ..at which his calculations had 
ended in the afternoon had transformed 
itself in his mind, had assumed a vital new 
guise, presenting itself withvclarlty as a 
stunning revelation. Pethwick’s heart beat 
faster even than If he were thinking about 
Dorothy Laxton, and for once In his life 
he had no thought to spare for her. He 
was making his way from point to point 
of a new deduction in that highly rarefied 
atmosphere where mathematics tend to 
become not merely a measure of, but iden- 
tical with, electro-magnetics and electro- 
kinetics. 

He knew now that he was progressing 
towards not merely an interesting mathe- 
matical 'discovery which might make a 
flutter in the Royal Society and which 
might just possibly affect practical electro- 
magnetics to some slight degree, but that 
he was about to find something else; 
something much more important, a com- 
pletely new development, a physical re- 
action of a kind hitherto unknown, whose 
nature he could now see clearly although 
only experimental test could determine 
its amplitude. It might be something very 
small, measured by practical standards — 
Pethwick could picture ingenious lectur- 
ers devising neat little mechanisms for dis- 
playing what would be called the Klein- 
Pethwick Effect — or it might be great, very 
great indeed, so great as perhaps to affect 
the history of the world. 

We - all know now that it was great 
enough to do so, and indeed might have 
done so if Pethwick had been only a math- 
ematician, and not a man married to a 
drunken wife, and in love with his head- 
master’s daughter, and subject to ail the 
other influences which these pages have 
endeavoured to describe. But to get back 


to the amazing train of events which, 
like a tropical hurricane, began with an in- 
nocent enough disturbance of a minor 
sort — 

M R. HOLLIDAY was one of those bluff 
and burly young men who stand no 
nonsense from boys. As the assistant phys- 
ics master at the Liverpool School he was 
just as efficient as at the nets where the 
boys liked him even when they did not 
know that he had only just missed his 
Blue as a fast bowler for Cambridge. He 
never had any qualms about discipline. 
He could face and tackle any crisis. 

On that historic occasion a year ago 
when some naughty boys hid a parcel of 
fish in a locker in the . laboratory on the 
day before the half-term holiday, so that 
when the school reopened four days later 
the place stank like a whaling station in 
the hot weather, it was Mr. Holliday who 
guessed the cause, .and who broke open 
the lockers until the source of the stench 
was located, and who discovered the mis- 
creants, and who (in accordance with Mr. 
Laxton’s new methods of punishment) 
caned them most satisfactorily — Dr. Peth- 
wick, his senior, had never caned a boy in 
his life. 

Consequently, when Mr. Holliday ob- 
served that IVa was not progressing rap- 
idly with the experiment he had set them 
to do, after explaining it to them, he 
plunged boldly into the trouble, selecting, 
as was his wont, one outstanding individ- 
ual for censure and, if necessary, punish- 
ment. 

“What are you looking for, Williams?” 
he asked, pleasantly. "Trouble?” 

Williams was a. boy of much the same 
type as Holliday himself (although Mr. 
Holliday did not see the resemblance), 
rather stocky, rather stupid, rather simple. 

"No, sir,” said Williams. “I’m just asking 
Merivale if he’s getting on all right.” 

"How nice of you to be so anxious about 
Merivale,” said Holliday. “But I strongly 
advise you to go back to your place and 
get on with your experiment.” 

"I can’t, sir, please, sir,” said Williams. 
“Oh,” said Holliday. "So your anxiety 
about Merivale was not entirely disinter- 
ested?” 

Mr. Holliday had begun lately to realize 
the value of sarcasm as a help in the main- 
tenance of discipline and was unconscious- 
ly imperilling his popularity thereby. Wil- 
liams merely stood still and resented Mr. 
Holliday’s remarks in silence. 

“I suppose,” continued Holliday, “that 
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you did not pay attention when I was ex- 
plaining to you Gauss’s method for De- 
termining the Moment of a Magnet. But 
the diagrams are still on the blackboard. 
With the help of those you ought to be 
able to make some progress. I hope you 
can, Williams, for your sake and especially 
for the sake of what you sit on.” 

That was the sort of remark which ought 
to have drawn a snigger from the rest of 
-the class; Mr. Holliday was'quite surprised 
when it did not come. He looked round at 
the faces turned towards him from- the 
laboratory benches, and in them he read 
at last that he was not dealing with 
naughtiness or indiscipline. He came down 
from his dais and approached the benches. 

“Is anybody else in difficulty?” he asked. 

"Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” came from different 
parts of the laboratory. 

“Well, what’s your trouble, then, Mas- 
kell?” he went on. Maskell was the clever 
boy of the form. 

“It’s this compass needle, sir,” said Mas- 
kell. “It doesn’t seem to work.” 

Holliday bent over it. He twisted the lit- 
tle glass box around, and the needle spun 
round idly. When it came to rest it was 
certainly not pointing to the north. He 
tapped the case. The needle spun again, 
and came to rest in a different position. 
Clearly there was not a trace of magnetism 
left -in it. He approached it to the bar 
magnet lying on the sheet of' paper on 
which Maskell was conducting his experi- 
ment. There was not the least quiver in 
the needle at all. 

“That’s queer,” said Holliday to himself. 

“The magnet seems all wrong, too, sir,” 
said Maskell. 

Holliday slipped the magnet into the pa- 
per stirrup which hung from the thread, 
and allowed it to swing free. As soon as 
the rotation due to the extension of the 
thread was finished, the magnet swung 
idly, without a trace of the dignified north- 
seeking beat’ which delighted Holliday’s 
heart even now, after observing it a hun- 
dred thousand times. 

He grabbed another bar magnet, from 
the bench, and brought its north •’pole 
towards first the north and then the south 
pole of the suspending magnet. Nothing 
happened. He brought the two magnets 
into contact — so still was the room that the 
little metallic chink they made was heard 
everywhere. But neither bar magnet was 
disturbed. They were quite indifferent. It 
might have been two pieces of brass he was 
bringing into contact, for all the attraction 
that was displayed. 
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Holliday looked up from the bench; from 
beneath his fair eyebrows he swept his 
glance round the form. In the expression 
on the boys’ faces he read interest, indif- 
ference or amusement, according to their 
varying temperaments, but no sign what- 
ever of guilt. 

“Are all your magnets and compass nee- 
dles like this?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the form. 

Holliday went across to the cupboard and 
took out the tray of bar magnets. The ones 
remaining there were in the same state — 
the keepers joining north and south poles 
betrayed no trace of adhesion. He called 
for the laboratory assistant. 

“Owens! Owens!” 

Owens appeared from his den. 

“Did you notice anything funny about 
these magnets and compass needles when 
you put them out?” demanded Holliday. 
“Well, sir, I thought they — ” 

H OLLIDAY heard half of what he had to 
say and then sent him off. Clearly 
Owens had no hand in the business, and 
whatever had been done to the magnets 
had been done before the lesson began. 
He stood for a moment in thought. But 
now the IVa had got over the initial in- 
terest and surprise, they seemed likely to 
take advantage of the unusual state of af- 
fairs. They were already beginning to 
fidget and wiggle and giggle and play — 
four of the gravest crimes in Mr. Holliday’s 
calendar. 

Mr. Holliday took a Napoleonic decision, 
characteristically. He swept away the 
whole question of Determining the Mo- 
ment of a Magnet. He called to Owens for 
blocks of glass, and pins; he mounted his 
dais, and wiped the blackboard clean of 
Gauss’s method. Within two minutes the 
subject of the lesson was changed to the 
Determination of the Index of Refraction 
of Glass, whereby there was no risk of fur- 
ther trouble due to the mischievous activi- 
ties of naughty boys with the electro-mag- 
netic apparatus. And, true to the disci- 
plinary standard which Mr. Holliday had 
set himself the boys reaped nothing of 
what they would term benefit, from some- 
one unknown’s misdemeanour. 

Although half an hour had been wasted, 
in the remaining hour the class had com- 
pleted the experiment, thanks to Mr. Holli- 
day’s shrewd driving of them. No gap had 
been made in the sacred syllabus — the De- 
termination of the Moment of a Magnet 
could safely be left now until the old mag- 
nets had been remagnetized. 
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When the class was finished Mr. Holli- 
day considered it his duty to go in and re- 
port to his senior, Dr. Pethwick, upon the 
latest misbehaviour of the boys. But Dr. 
Pethwick did not receive the news in a sen- 
sible fashion — indeed, Holliday had no 
hope that he'would. He was in the little 
advanced physics laboratory, which had 
gradually become his own owing to the 
dearth of boys needing instruction in ad- 
vanced physics. 

Later on Mr. Holliday made many and 
desperate efforts to recall just what appa- 
ratus there was upon the bench engaging 
his attention when Holiday walked in, but 
he never succeeded. The big electrometer 
was there, Holliday noticed, and there was 
a lead from the power plug in the wall to 
some simple make-and-break which was 
buzzing cheerfully away surrounded by 
various other instruments. 

But of those o&er instruments Mr! Hol- 
liday, later on, could only recall a vague 
picture of a big red magnet and something 
which might have been a glowing radio 
valve or even a vacuum tube, so casual had 
been Mr, Holliday’s glance as a result of 
the indignation which burned and seethed 
within him. 

“There’s been trouble again in the junior 
lab,” said Mr. Holliday. 

Dr, Pethwick merely turned his lean 
white face towards him and did not hear 
him. 

“Some of these young devils have demag- 
netized every blessed magnet in the magnet 
drawer,” expanded Mr; Holliday. 

That news certainly seemed to have 
some effect upon Dr. Pethwick. He switched 
off the current so that the buzz of the 
make-and-break stopped abruptly, and 
came round the bench .to Holliday. His 
hands flapped. Mr. Holliday, recounting 
the interview much later, described him as 
looking like a new-caught fish flapping on 
the bank. 1 

“Every blessed one,” said Holliday, re- 
ferring still to the magnets. “And the com- 
pass needles as well. I bet it’s Horne and 
Hawkins and that crowd.” 

“D-do you think so?” quavered Dr. Peth- 
wick. 

“It’s two months since the last of their 
silly practical jokes,” fumed Holliday. 
“They were just about due for another. But 
they’ve bitten off more than they can chew 
this time. I wouldn’t have a bottom like 
the one young Horne is going to have to- 
morrow for something.” 

Dr. Pethwick’s eyebrows rose. Holliday 
attributed the gesture to his own outspo- 


kenness regarding young Horne's bottom — 
no one ever mentioned bottoms to Dr. Peth- 
' wick — but he stood his ground stoutly. 

“He’s jolly well earned it,” he said, “and 
he’s going to get what’s coming to him.” 

Dr. Pethwick seemed more embarrassed 
than ever. 

“I — I shouldn’t do anything about it 
yet — ” he began. “Perhaps—” 

“But I must,” protested Holliday. “These 
things have to be jumped on at once. 
Hard.” 

Then Mr. Holliday attributed Dr. Peth- 
wick’s hesitancy to fear of what Mr. Lax- 
ton would say regarding yet another disci- 
plinary row on the Science side. 

“Oh, don’t you worry,” he went on, hotly. 
“We won’t have any song and dance about 
it. I’ll have young Horne and Hawkins up 
in my classroom this evening and get the 
truth out of ’em. I’ll give ’em six each and 
that will be the end of that.” 

“But — ” said Dr. Pethwick. “But — ” 

These un-Napoleonic “buts,” this dila- 
toriness, set a seal on Holliday’s wrath. He 
issued a proclamation of Independent ac- 
tion. 7 ■ 

“Anyway,” he said, “it happened in my 
class, and it’s my business to deal with it. 
And I’m going to.” 

And with that he flung out of the ad- 
vanced physics laboratory, leaving Dr. 
Pethwick bending over his experimental 
bench, with a worried look on his face. Dr. 
Pethwick straightened his back, and eyed 
his apparatus again. He opened the door 
leading through to the senior laboratory, 
and looked at the cupboard which held the 
drawer of bar magnets. He noted its posi- 
tion. 

Standing in the doorway he looked back 
and forward, noting the relative positions 
of his emitter, the magnet he was experi- 
menting with, and the magnet cupboard. 
There could be no doubt now that the 
Klein-Pethwick Diamagnetic Effect was 
very marked and powerful. It set him won- 
dering whether anywhere further along 
that straight line — beyond the walls of the 
school, perhaps, perhaps ten miles away — 
any more magnets had lost their magnet- 
ism.- Then with a rush and a clatter Re- 
move B came pouring into the senior lab- 
oratory, and Dr. Pethwick had to turn aside 
and disconnect his apparatus in the ad- 
vanced laboratory. 

The five minutes which he expended on 
that were a golden time for Remove B. 
Without supervision for that period they 
played Old Harry throughout the senior 
laboratory, with the result that by the time 
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Dr. Pethwick was ready to give them their 
lesson they were well out of hand, and 
that, combined with a certain abstracted- 
ness on the part of Dr. Pethwick, led to the 
lesson developing into a most delightful ex- 
hibition of rowdyism. 

M EANWHILE, Mr. Holliday was encoun- 
tering both ridicule and opposition, 
which, such was his temperament, only 
served to confirm him in his opinion. Up in 
the common-room the staff went to no 
pains to conceal their amusement at hear- 
ing that he had had a lesson spoilt by the 
machinations of Horne and Hawkins and 
their followers. 

“I never knew a science class yet where 
discipline was maintained,” said Stowe, 
who taught classics. 

Holliday could only glower at him; the 
statement was too idiotic even to contra- 
dict. 

“Yes,” added Malpas, the Modern Lan- 
guages master, “don’t you remember the 
great fish joke? That was a rare one.” 

“They got all that was due to them, all 
the same,” said Holliday, taking the offen- 
sive against his better judgement. 

“Really?" said Malpas, lunging neatly for 
the opening. “It doesn’t seem to have done 
much good, all the same, judging by this 
new development.” 

“If I were better supported — " glowered 
Holliday, and Malpas and Stowe tittered 
.gently. 

“Discipline is a one-man job," said Mal- 
pas solemnly, quoting words used by the 
Head on a previous occasion. Holliday was 
a simply ideal man to rag. 

“But look here, Holliday,” said Dutton, 
who taught Chemistry. “D’you mean to 
say they quite demagnetized about thirty 
bar magnets, and compass needles as 
well?” 

“I do,” snarled Holliday. 

“Of course,” said Dutton, “I’m only a 
chemist, and I’m not very up to date, and I 
came down from Cambridge a good long 
time before some of you younger men, but 
I always understood it was jolly difficult to 
demagnetize iron completely. There ought 
to have been enough left for IVb to get 
some sort of result, surely.” 

Dutton was only partly attempting to 
annoy Holliday; he was really interested 
in the point he had raised. 

“I wouldn’t put anything past Horne and 
Hawkins,” interposed Malpas, who knew 
nothing about the subject at all. 

“But what about the compass needles?” 
said Dutton. “If you take a bar magnet and 


.chuck it about a lot I suppose you can 
weaken it nearly to zero, but it would puz- 
zle me to demagnetize a compass needle in 
a brass case without damaging the case.” 

“Oh, you don’t know our young scien- 
tists,” said Malpas, airily. “They better 
their instruction. Young Hawkins is an in- 
ventive genius, you know, and he’s blos- 
somed out under Holliday's parental care. 
Don’t you remember the Aeolian harp? I 
bet you do, Summers.” 

Summers was the geography master. In 
their last rag before the celebrated rotten- 
fish joke Horne and Hawkins had profited 
by Holliday’s instruction in Elementary 
Sound to construct an Aeolian harp and 
had hung it out of the window just before 
Summers came in to teach them; during 
the subsequent hour the wild fitful music 
called forth by the wind had pervaded the 
room in a weird and ghostly fashion, driv-- 
ing Summers nearly to distraction. He had 
turned out every boy’s desk and pockets 
seeking for the source of the noise; he had 
even (led on by the tactful suggestions of 
the form humorists) sent a message to the 
music room before he had succeeded in 
solving the mystery. 

Everyone laughed at the recollection, and 
Summers had to defend himself. 

“Anyway,” he said, heatedly, “I had them 
nailed down within the hour, and’ they’ve 
never forgotten it, either. They haven’t 
tried any practical jokes on me twice.” 

That is the way the history of the world 
is built up. Malpas's reference to a school- 
boy’s Aeolian harp, and Summers’ hot re- 
joinder on the subject sufficed both to dis- 
tract Holliday’s attention from Dutton’s 
very relevant suggestion and to raise his 
temper to such a pitch that he forgot all 
about it until it was too late. Otherwise 
Holliday might easily have followed up the 
idea, and guessed at Dr. Pethwick’s respon- 
sibility in the matter, and the history of 
the world might have been different. 

As it was, Holliday remained filled with 
righteous indignation all afternoon, and, 
having sent for Horne and Hawkins after 
afternoon school, abruptly charged them 
with a crime entirely absent from their 
calendar, extensive though it was. Even the 
ready wits of these two young gentlemen 
failed them when they found themselves 
-^confronted with an accusation of demag- 
netizing. ' 

They had come prepared to refute 
charges of brewing sulphuretted hydrogen 
in the class-room inkwells and of tying up 
the school bell-rope the week before so that 
the porter had to find a ladder before 
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ringing the bell (so that the school hap- 
pily missed five minutes of lessons) and of 
those two crimes they were only guilty of 
one. But this demagnetizing business beat 
them. They stuttered and stammered, and 
their innocence compared badly with the 
virtuous indignation they would have as- 
sumed to perfection if they had been guilty. 

Holliday, firmly convinced from the start 
of their guilt, was raised to a pitch of posi- 
tive certainty by their blundering denials. 
He fell upon them in the end and beat 
them with all the shrewd application of 
strength and perfection of timing to be ex- 
pected of a man who had only just missed 
his cricket Blue. It die!,, him a world of 
good, and it is to be hoped that it did 
Horne and Hawkins a world of good, too. 

The trouble was that when he boasted of 
the dead to Dr. Pethwick the latter was in- 
tensely embarrassed about it. No man as 
shy as he was could face all the commotion 
and explanations and fuss and bother con- 
sequent upon owning up to an act for which 
two schoolboys had been caned. Dr. Peth- 
wick' shrank with horror from the thought 
of the common-room remarks, and Mr. 
Laxton’s clumsy comments, and the apolo- 
gies which would have to be tendered to 
Horne and Hawkins. And, as a man of re- 
tiring disposition will do, he readily found 
reasons and excuses for not assuming the 
responsibility. He wanted to investigate 
the Klein -Pethwick Effect a little more 
closely before publishing his results. 

He did not want publicity. The modest 
columns of the Philosophical Transactions 
were good enough for him. He knew that 
the Fellowship of the Rpyal Society was a 
certainty now. He knew that Einstein and 
Eddington would be pleased and congratu- 
latory because the mere demonstration of 
the existence of the Klein-Pethwick Effect 
was a substantial confirmation of the 
Theory of Relativity, and additional math- 
ematical investigation might be enormous- 
ly important. He decided that as the sum- 
mer holidays were not far off he would 
keep his secret until then. And thereby he 
brought catastrophe a little nearer. 

CHAPTER II 

D R. EDWARD PETHWICK was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. He had 
encountered Miss Dorothy Laxton 
as he was walking home from school, and 
she was not merely walking in a direction 
which would take - her past his house, but 
she actually decided to walk along with 
him, and she was talking to him with all 


the intelligence and sincerity with which 
he credited her. 

It was two years now since she had come 
down from Somerville, and yet she had not 
lost the desperate earnestness of young 
Oxford. Disarmament was the subject she 
chose to discuss with Dr! Pethwick — at 
~ least, she would have called it a discussion, 
but, as anyone might have expected who 
knew them both, it was not so much a dis- 
cussion as an expression of Miss Laxton’s 
own views and opinions while Dr. Pethwick 
supplied the conjunctions. 

“The crucial point,” said Dorothy, “is 
■ythat the great majority of people really 
don’t want armaments.” 

“No,” said Dr. Pethwick. 

“Supposing,” said Dorothy, “supposing 
you could take a free referendum through- 
out Europe — throughout the world if you 
like. Supposing the issue was — on the one 
side, to go on as we are, and on the other 
side, no armies, no navies, no anything like 
that at all. . Which do you think would 
win?” 

“Which do you think?” asked Dr. Peth- 
wick. 

“Oh, the peace party,” said Dorothy. “Oh, 
I’m sure of it. After all, who wants these 
things? People with shares in armament 
firms, I suppose. And people who want to 
get their nephews into good jobs. Yes, and 
the idiots who think fighting’s good for 
people. That’s all." 

“M’m,” said Dr. Pethwick. 

“Doesn’t it make you furious to think 
about it all?" asked Dorothy. “The whole 
wicked business has started again, just as 
It did before the last war — you know, the 
war to end war. There’s competition In 
armaments again, and everyone knows 
where that leads to. If there’s an army 
there must be a staff. And if there’s a staff 
it must make plans ^to fight someone— 
that’s its job. And every staff must try to 
find out what the other staff’s plans are. 
And those plans are going to leak out soon- 
er or later. Tlien there’s bad blood, and 
more plans, and more competition, and 
people get used to the idea of another war 
coming so that when it begins there’s no 
real attempt made to stop it. 

“It’s the mere fact of the existence of 
armaments which makes war possible, in 
other words. 

“And that general who came down to in- 
spect the Corps last week was talking to 
Father at dinner about ‘our enemies at 
Geneva!’ I wanted to butt in, but — after- 
all he was our guest, and you know what 
Father is like.” 
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Again their eyes met, and there was a 
little significant silence between them. 
Pethwick had no difficulty in realizing that 
Mr. Laxton held the strongest views in op- 
position to his daughter’s. And although 
they did not unite in condemning him 
openly, there was a feeling of union some- 
where. They felt closer together after that,' 
as though they were sharing a secret. Peth- 
wick boiled with secret happiness, and 
even Dorothy felt an inward comfort. 

“And think what they could do if there 
weren’t wars, and armies, and navies and 
so on. Do you know, that with the money 
spent in England on armaments, and on 
paying for the last war, we could send 
every single man and woman to a Univer- 
sity until they were twenty-one, feed them, 
and clothe them and educate them? Really 
educate them. Think what that would 
mean to the world!” 

Dr. Pethwick could only lift an eyebrow 
at this statement. He could not even say 
“M’m.” 

"Of course,” added Dorothy hurriedly, 
“you’d never persuade people to submit to 
the amount of taxation they pay now for 
armaments to pay for education. They’d 
never do it. But you could do a lot, all the 
same — clear the slums, and start produc- 
tive works, and give everyone with talent 
a chance of better education, anyway. 
Couldn’t you?” 

Dorothy’s hot brown eyes caught Peth- 
wick’s mild grey ones, and held them. 

“Couldn’t you?” persisted Dorothy. 

“Yes,” said Pethwick. 

Dr. Pethwick would have gone on from 
there to say how a short time ago he had 
been interrupted in an important calcula- 
tion by all the tomfoolery of a review of 
the Officers’ Training Corps under his win- 
dows, and he could have drawn a neat 
parable from the story, if only Dorothy 
had allowed him to get a single word in 
edgeways. 

“And that’s only one side of the ques- 
tion,” said Dorothy. “That’s without dis- 
cussing what another war would be like. 
There are new weapons, and new poisons, 
and all the other horrors we can hardly 
bear to think of. Why, do you know, peo- 
ple’s minds are so wrapped up in the sub- 
ject that that even now if there’s a new 
invention the first thought of everyone is 
how it could be applied in war?” 

Dr. Pethwick gave a guilty start at that. 
He realized that despite his own vaguely 
pacific views he had devoted a good deai of 
thought — quite unconsciously, if the ex- 
pression can be allowed — as to what differ- 


ence the Klein-Pethwick Effect would 
make in a modern battle. He was startled. 

“As a matter of fact — ” he began, slowly. 
But Dr. Pethwick was not destined to finish 
that speech for some time to come. 

T HEY had reached the corner of Launce- 
ton Avenue; they were at the front gate 
of No. 41, where Dr. Pethwick lived. There 
was someone sitting on the doorstep, lean- 
ing back against the angle of the door and 
the wall. Dorothy, at Pethwick’s side, drew 
a sharp, hissing breath. 

It was Mary Pethwick. Her hat hung 
precariously on the back of her head, and 
her clothes were daubed with mud. But it 
was not the condition of her dress which 
first caught the eye. It was her face. There 
was mud and there was blood on her face, 
and it was swollen and puffy and bruised 
where the flesh could be seen through the 
mask of blood and mud. The first impres- 
sion was one of terrible damage after a se- 
vere accident. 

“Oh,” said Dorothy. She ran up the path 
and bent over Mary, Pethwick hurrying 
after her. 

“ ’Sail right,” said Mary, lifting the hide- 
ous face, and leering at Dorothy through 
her swollen eyelids. “Norring marrer me. 
Lirrelassdent. ’S all.” 

The providence that looks after drunken 
people had guided Mary’s reeling steps to 
41, Launceton Avenue quite correctly. 

Probably policemen had eyed her sharply 
as she had staggered along the pavements, 
but had forborne to arrest a respectably 
dressed woman. But once inside the gate 
her mazy determination had deserted her 
— Pethwick knew how it did. She had fall- 
en down the path. She had fallen at the 
doorstep. She had bumped her face on 'the 
door-handle, and on the step. 

Pethwick could see the key lying there, 
and drops of blood, and the smear on the 
knob — a scientist’s powers of observation 
are trained like a detective’s. Dazed and 
silly, she had turned away from the door 
and fallen again in the muddy flower-bed 
below the front window. After that, with 
one last effort of the clouded mind, she had 
pulled herself into the sitting position on 
the doorstep in which they had found her. 
And she was still quite ready to deny that 
there was anything the matter'with her. 

“Oh, you poor thing!” said Dorothy, 
bending over her. 

“ ’S all right, I tell you. ’M all righ’. 
Assdent.” 

Dorothy looked around at Pethwick. His 
face was. grey. 
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“I’ll take her in,” he said quietly. “You’ll 
be late for your meeting.” 

He reached past her, without meeting 
her eyes, to open the door. 

“Don’t you want a doctor?" asked Doro- 
thy. She still thought that Mary had at 
least been run over, and she had never seen 
a drunken woman before. 

“No,” said Pethwick slowly. “I don’t 
think a doctor is necessary. I’ll look after 
her.” 

He stooped to lift Mary’s swollen body 
from the doorstep, and while he was doing 
so a sudden rush of realization came to 
Dorothy. She remembered all she had 
heard whispered about Mary Pethwick in 
scholastic tea-parties. “You know, my 
dear,” a schoolmaster’s wife would whisper 
to a schoolmaster’s cousin, “she drinks!” 

Dorothy remembered that at times Mrs. 
Pethwick had acted queerly when she met 
her — her speech had been uncertain and 
ill-connected, and her gait hesitating. Up 
to that moment Dorothy had, very wisely, 
discounted the evidence of gossip, and she 
had distrusted the evidence of her own 
ears and eyes. But here was the thing 
proved to her. 

Pethwick had • put his long thin arms 
round his wife’s body, and was half carry- 
ing her, half dragging her into the hall, his 
long frail body bending under the strain, 
Dorothy took her round the knees and lift- 
ed her weight off the floor— Dorothy’s 
compact, well-trained physique was far 
better adapted to carrying weights than 
Pethwick’s gangling figure. Between them 
they got her up the stairs and laid her on 
the hed in the littered bedroom. Examin- 
ing the bruised face with a more dispas- 
sionate eye, Dorothy could see now that 
the damage was superficial. 

“Bring me some warm water,” she said, 
“and a flannel, and a basin. I’ll look after 
her.” 

By the time Pethwick" came up again 
Dorothy had been busy. She had taken off 
the muddy dress and shoes, and tucked 
Mary up in bed. Resolutely she had kept 
herself from shuddering at what she no- 
ticed— Mary’s horrid underclothes, and the 
dingy sheets, and Pethwick.’s . ragged py- 
jamas which she had tucked away under 
his pillow. 

She took the basin from Pethwick’s 
trembling hands, felt the temperature of 
the water, soaked the flannel, and began 
to sponge away the dirt and blood from . 
Mary’s face. _ 

“ ’Oo d’you fink you are?” said Mary 
suddenly, “Chuck it. You’re ’urting.” 


When Mary was sober she generally man- 
aged to gloss over to a small extent the 
rasping Cockney dialect of her childhood, 
but when she was drunk it was more ap- 
parent than ever. 

“I’m afraid it’s..got to be done,” said 
Dorothy, gently. 

With one hand she held Mary’s feeble 
two; Mary’s head rested in the crook of 
her arm, and with her other hand she 
went on sponging. 

There had been occasions before when 
she had dressed the hurts of her six=year 
younger brother. 

“Assident,” said Mary. > 

The mud and the blood were’ wiped away. 
Beneath them Dorothy found three small 
cuts and a big bruise — a black eye. 

“It’s all right, I think,” said Dorothy, 
trying to examine these coolly. 

“ ’Sail right. Lemme ’lone.” 

The torpor of drink was fast engulfing 
Mary. The bruised head turned oh Doro- 
thy’s arm and drooped towards the pillow. 

“Give me the towel," ordered Dorothy, 
“and you can take those things away.” 

P ETHWICK, waiting down in the little 
hall, heard Dorothy’s step above as she 
gave -a few last touches to the bedroom. 
He heard Mary’s cracked voice sing a 
couple of bars of a song, tuneless and 
mirthless, before it trailed away into si- 
lence. Then the door, shut and Dorothy 
came down the stairs. 

The doors were all open in the hall. 
Dorothy could see the disordered sitting- 
room and kitchen, all the filth and evi- 
dence of neglect. There ran through her 
mind a memory of what her father had 
said — “a very brilliant young mathemati- 
cian.” And he stood there at the foot of 
the stairs, ' and the working of his face 
revealed the torment within him. He was 
clasping and unclasping his Hands/ and 
even in that light and at that moment 
Dorothy noticed their slender beauty. 

She was sick with unhappiness at the 
fate which had overtaken him, and it was 
revealed to her what liorrors he had been 
through uncomplainingly. And she had 
always liked him, and now she more than 
liked him. She put out her hands toward 
his beautiful ones. 

“Oh,” she said, as weakness overtook 
her. She swayed for a moment holding 
his hands before she came forward on to 
his breast. 

Dorothy had been kissed at parties by 
subalterns and graduates, and there had 
once been a mad interval with a young 
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surgeon, but there had never been any- 
thing like this. She felt she wanted to give 
and give. She would tear herself to shreds 
if only that would alleviate some of his un- 
happiness. 

Pethwick kissed her forehead and her 
cheek. He did not feel himself worthy of 
her lips. It did not even occur to him to 
venture on such a sacrilege. He held her 
hands. He stooped, and with infinite ten- 
derness and reverence he kissed their cool 
palms. He was awestruck and humble, like 
a knight in the presence of the Grail. One 
of the Lordly Ones had taken notice of his 
existence, had tacitly given him leave to 
worship at her feet where formerly he 
had only worshipped from afar. She smiled 
as he bent before her, and touched his 
thin fair hair, and his ears, and the nape 
of his neck, so that he dared all, -and 
kissed her lips as she smiled, and entered 
into Paradise. 

Presently sanity came back to them in 
some degree. 

“What about your meeting?” he whis- 
pered. 

“I’m too late for that — anyway,” she 
whispered back, and she kissed him again, 
and for a time sanity disappeared once 
more, as it will sometimes even in the case 
of Honours Graduates in History and Doc- 
tors of Science. , 

It cduld not last long, for all that. Peth- 
wick, was neither a bold enough lover nor 
sufficiently experienced. Soon they became 
aware that they were kissing in a squalid 
little house; that beside them was a kitchen 
stacked with dirty dishes, and beside that 
a sitting-room thick with dust and litter, 
and that overhead there lay a drunken 
woman whose snores were penetrating the 
bedroom door and drifting down the stairs 
to them, so that they fell apart a little 
self-consciously. 


Pethwick’s fingers twittered. He wanted 
to shut that kitchen door and shut out all 
sight of that muddle, but he could not do 
it unobtrusively. Dorothy saw the gesture. 

“Were you going to clear up?” she asked. 

Pethwick nodded, shamefaced. He did 
not mind how much he did for his wife, 
but he came from a stratum of society 
wherein there is something to be ashamed 
of in the admission that a man may do 
housework. 

“I’ll help you,” said Dorothy. 

That was how they got over their self- 
consciousness. Amid the boiling of kettles, 
and clattering of dishes, while Dorothy, 
bare-armed, worked with scourer and mop, 
and Pethwick wiped and put away, there 
was no room for false modesty. They were 
friends again as well as sweethearts by 
the time washing up was finished, and they 
were both happily conscious of it, too. 

When it was all finished Dorothy looked 
at her wrist-watch as she replaced it. 

“I really ought to be going,” she said. 

Pethwick nodded. His experience of life 
so far had not given him any illusions 
that Paradise might continue forever. Dor- 
othy might have added, “I don’t want to,” 
to her statement that she must be going, 
but she did not. She could only look like 
it, and Pethwick with bowed head missed 
the expression on her face. When he 
looked up again she was pulling on her 
gloves. 

A scientist may' be an unsatisfactory 
lover. His training may lead him to deduce 
from a gesture of that sort, the intention 
of immediate departure. He led the way 
back through the hall to the front door. 
The manners he had to acquire caused 
him to open the door, which was a pity, 
because that meant their farewell could 
be seen from the street and must there- 
fore be restrained. Yet Dorothy put both 
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her hands in his to say good-bye. The fad- 
ing evening light lit up his mild, kindly 
face. 

“Good-bye,” said Dorothy, and then, 
after a second’s pause,. “You dear.” 

With that she was gone, hurrying out ' 
to the gate and along the pavement, lest 
he should see the tears which had come 
to her eyes at the thought of the sorrow 
he had borne and still would bear, uncom- 
plainingly. 

Pethwick stood long at the door staring 
after her, long after she was out of sight, 
and he turned away at length back into 
an everyday world which was somehow 
all misty with happiness. And while the 
human, ordinary part of him was musing 
shyly over this amazing occurrence, the 
incorrigible mathematical part had picked 
up the thread of those Klein-Pethwick 
calculations once more, and was evolving 
more and more surprising results. 

Presumably that was how in Pethwick’s 
mind his love for Dorothy and his re- 
searches into electro-magnetics became so 
intertwined that he could never think 
about the one without the other; and that, 
quite probably,, is the germ of the subse- 
quent development whereby in Pethwick’s 
mind the employment of the Klein-Peth- 
wick Effect to solve problems of disarma- 
ment was so seriously considered. The 
stage of the world was being set for the 
tragedy, v 

I T WAS in this fashion that Dorothy 
Laxton and Edward Pethwick became 
sweethearts. They never were, in all their 
short period of happiness, any more than 
that. Seeing that it was only for a few 
weeks that their happiness endured they 
never came to know the strain that such 
happiness brings with it. 

They could chatter together unendingly. 
Pethwick was the kind of man who has to 
learn what -love is — the love that takes a 
man by the throat and rouses the instincts 
of Neanderthal man even in the bosom of 
a professor of mathematics. He learnt 
that too late; his love affair did not last 
long enough. He was too unsure of him- 
self, his love for Dorothy was too selfless, 
quite apart from the fact that circum- 
stances were too strongly against them. 

It took a long period of chatter about 
disarmament or housing reform to rouse 
him to the pitch of wanting to kiss Doro- 
thy — or rather of realizing that he wanted 
to — and when he did want to he rarely 
could. A headmaster’s daughter and an 
assistant schoolmaster are surrounded by 


spies, voluntary and involuntary. There 
are hundreds, thousands, of people who 
know them by sight and are willing to 
talk about them; and Pethwick and Doro- 
thy were loftily above setting themselves 
to deceive the world. Rather than that 
they submitted to having nothing to de- 
ceive the world about. 

Besides, the talk in which they indulged 
was exciting, pleasurable in itself. While 
they were coming to know each other 
Dorothy could pour out to'Pethwick all the 
ideas which had fermented in her mind 
during the two years she had been house- 
keeping for her father. Two years of hous- 
keeping (Dorothy had agreed about that 
when she came down from Somerville) 
should be part of every woman’s training, 
even when she is an Honours Graduate in 
History, but they can be deadly dull. They 
can be made duller still by the additional 
duties attendant upon doing the honours 
of a secondary school headmaster’s house- . 
hold, especially when one’s mind is choe- 
a-bloc with ideas about how the world 
should be reformed — ideas which are con- 
sistently scouted by one’s father and one’s 
young brother, and are simply horrifying 
("My dear, that sounds like socialism ”) to 
the wives of the Staff. 

All the Staff had wives who thought 
(presumably Laxton chose Staff who would 
marry that sort of wife) that poor people 
preferred drawing unemployment pay to 
doing work, and preferred slums to good 
houses, and did not mind their babies 
dying, and ought to contribute to the cost 
of a war fought when they were children, 
and who thought there was something 
underhand about qo-operation, and some- 
thing undignified about the League of 
Nations, and something impossible about 
disarmament, and who were so generally 
uncreative that Dorothy's blood boiled 
whenever she had anything to do with 
them. 

Pethwick was different. He was a man 
who did things— even though the things 
he did were quite unintelligible to her. He 
had the open mind of a scientist, and he 
had a first-hand knowledge of working- 
class life which Dorothy was glad to draw 
upon for information. Pethwick had no 
prejudices. Pethwick’s mind was not hide- 
bound. If his pacifism had been merely 
quiescent and not rabid up to this time 
it was because his interest had been con- 
centrated on other creative ideas. As it 
was, her notions fell on fertile soil. He 
caught her enthusiasms rapidly, and they 
would agree with each other until they 
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were quite intoxicated with each other’s 
good sense and the world seemed a brighter 
happier place even though they had not 
yet remoulded it save in conversation. 

It was quite early in their new friend- 
ship that Dorothy heard of the Kleln- 
Pethwick Effect. Oddly enough — it is thus 
that the history of the world is built up — 
it was a discussion regarding corporal 
punishment which brought the matter 
into conversation. Dorothy adduced as 
part of her argument Mr. Holliday’s boast- 
ings (recounted by Mrs. Holliday) about 
how he had brought Horne and Hawkins 
to reason. She checked herself when she 
saw the queer guilty look on Pethwick’s 
face. For a moment she was tormented 
with the idea that she had hurt his feel- 
ings by this thoughtless' allusibn to the 
lack of discipline on the Science Side. But 
it was not that at all. 

“You know,’’- began Pethwick doubtfully, 
“it was my fault .that those boys were 
beaten.” ''' 

Somehow Dorothy’s views on corporal 
punishment -altered a little at that. If it 
were Pethwick's , doing, then something 
might be said in favor of corporal punish- 
ment — that was how she felt, even if it 
were not how she thought. 

“Do you mean you wanted Mr. Holliday 
to — ” she asked. 

“No!” -said Dr. Pethwick hotly. “No. 
They didn’t deserve it. I didn’t want him 
to cane them. I — I ought to have stopped 
him.” 

“Why?” asked Dorothy, softly. 

"It — it was I who did the thing Holliday 
was so annoyed about, not Horne and 
Hawkins.” 

‘'You?” said Dorothy, amazed. 1 

“Yes,” said Pethwick, and he began to 
make her the first announcement of his 
discovery, rather shyly, and with a diffi- 
culty regarding his words. He was actu- 
ated by the same motives as caused an 
Elizabethan adventurer to pour the riches 
of the Spanish Main at his lady’s feet, or 
a Dyak head-hunter to present to his be- 
trothed the fruits "of his latest war-making 
expedition. 

“You see,” said Pethwick, “I was carry- 
ing out a series of experiments in the 
advanced lab. I wanted to confirm some 
calculations of mine, based on some sug- 
gestions Klein put forward last year. You 
see, I’ve made a discovery.” 

“Oh, good,” said Dorothy. 

“It’s rather interesting,” went on Peth- 
wick, “because — ” ,i 

"Because?” 


P ETHWICK found himself confronted 
with the necessity of explaining the 
most recent development of modern phys- 
ics to an Honours Graduate in History, to 
whom the name of Relativity meant no 
more than that name, and whose knowl- 
edge of electricity w r as limited to the abil- 
ity to change a blown fuse-wire. He evaded 
the difficulty as far as he could. 

“Theoretically it’s very important,” he 
said, “at least I think so. We’ll soon know 
what the people who really matter think 
about it. It’s one side — one facet, you 
might say — of a .confirmation of the The- 
ory of Relativity. There are various deduc- 
tions which may be made from it, I think. 
It throws rather an interesting light on 
various hypotheses. But practically it boils 
down to a contra-magnetic effect — that is 
the only word I can think of — exerted over 
a field extending to a considerable dis- 
tance from the emitter— I don’t know even 
now quite how far.” 

“Yes?” said Dorothy. For a moment she 
pretended to understand, until her good 
sense got the better of her. Then she went 
on — ?I don’t know what you mean. Don’t 
forget I never studied physics. Could you 
say it again, differently?" 

“Well, it’s this way. By using quite a 
simple sort of emitter I can create a curi- 
ous contra-magnetic effect for some dis- 
tance.” ' 

“Oh, a sort of ray?” 

Dorothy found that rather thrilling. She 
had read of death rays in the thrillers she 
sometimes condescended to read. 

“No, not a ray,” said Pethwick with 
asperity. Then he softened. “Well, I sup- " 
pose the lay public would call it. a ray. 
That|s what the newspapers would say. 
But all I can say is it’s an Effect — the wave 
hypothesis is in a state of flux just now, 
you know.” 

“But what is this Effect? What does it 
do?” 

“Oh, I told you. It’s contra-magnetic 
—very strongly so indeed.” 

“But — but — I’m sorry to be so ignorant, 
but what is a contra-magnetic effect, 
please?” 

“In 1 this case it means that any magnets 
in that field lose their magnetism. Perma- 
nently, in the case of permanent magnets. 
Magnetism cannot exist in that field. I' 
fancy — ” 

Pethwick' had to check himself. It was 
impossible to go on with the simplest of 
his hypothetical explanations of the phe- 
nomenon to someone ignorant of scientific 
terminology. And it was obvious that 
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Dorothy had not realized the practical im- 
plications of what he had just said. He 
pulled himself together. He tried to make 
himself imagine that he was not address- 
ing a Lordly One, but some inky third- 
form boy. 

“There might be quite important con- 
sequences, you know,” he said. “For in- 
stance — You drive a motor-car, don’t you? 
In that motor-car is a magnet.” 

“Is there?” 

Dorothy was one of those people who 
drive brilliantly and can execute all run- 
ning repairs and still not realize that a 
motor-car is driven by the repeated explo- 
sion of mixtures of combustible'' gas ‘and 
air Ignited by an electric spark. 

“Oh, of course there is. The dynamo— 
the magneto, in other words— is just a 
permanent magnet with a coil of wire 
rotating in its' field. The self-starter is 
a coil of wire and an electro-magnet. Well, 
if while you are driving your car you come 
into this contra-magnetic effect—” 

“The magnet would go on strike and I 
should stop.” 

“Quite. And you wouldn’t be able to go 
on again until you had bought yourself a 
new magneto and put it in in place of the 
old one.” 

“Oh,” said Dorothy. “Now I see.” 

She was very much impressed. 

“The permanent magnet and the elec- 
tro-magnet,” went on Pethwick, trying to 
talk with the eloquence of those popular 
handbooks on science which he detested, 
“occupy a very important position in our 
economy. There’s hardly a piece of appa- 
ratus in which they don’t play a part. 
Trams, buses, motor-cars, trains, tele- 
phones, aeroplanes, generating stations, 
transformers, railway signals, not one could 
function without the aid of magnetism. 
We owe all our modern civilization to Fa- 
raday, in other words.” 

“And now you know,” said Dorothy, “how 
to put the clock back to before Faraday’s 
time." 

“Yes,” said Pethwick simply, and they 
were both of them silent for a while. Then 
Pethwick began again, uneasily. 

“Of course,” he said, “looked at in that 
light, the possibilities are all destructive, 
not constructive. But it isn’t so. And I 
didn’t intend it that way when I began 
the calculations. It helps electro-magnetic 
theory on enormously, I fancy. It — ” 

He was up again against the blank wall 
of Dorothy’s ignorance of physics. There 
was only this one aspect of the discovery 
which she could appreciate. 


“You remember once saying something 
to me about the application of new inven- 
tions in war?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“When you said that, even I had been 
thinking about — this.” 

They looked at each other. 

“You could stop aeroplanes?” said Dor- 
othy. 

“Well, yes, I think so. It wouldn’t be 
very easy of course. About as difficult as 
catching an aeroplane in the beam of a 
searchlight. But it could be done with a 
fair amount of certainty.” 

“So tljat bombing raids could be 
stopped?” 

“Yes, I thought of that. And you could 
put submarines out of action under water. 
And tanks would be no use. And in favor- 
able conditions you could hold up the 
motor transport of an army. And make 
ships’ compasses useless — unless by chance 
they were gyroscopic. You could make war 
impossible that way.” 

Pethwick looked at Dorothy anxiously 
for approval. But there the student of 
science was up against the student of his- 
tory. Just for a moment Dorothy agreed 
with him. Then she remembered some of 
what she had read in that connection. 

“No!” she said passionately. “Don’t you 
believe that. There is no invention which 
can stop war in that way. Every time a 
new weapon has been discovered mealy- 
mouthed people have said that it would 
put an end to war. Macauley makes the 
suggestion somewhere. Why, just after the 
last war people said that the new weapons 
would make war so horrible that there 
would never be another. But they’re talk- 
ing about the next war now, aren't they? 
Remember Bloch? He predicted what the 
last war would be like twenty years before 
It happened, but he went on to say that 
no country would be foolish enough to 
fight if it meant fighting that sort of war. 
But they did, all the same. No, dear, you 
can’t stop war just by altering the rules 
or the weapons.” 

D OROTHY was quite out of breath as a 
result of this long speech. She had to 
stop for a moment, while Pethwick blinked 
at her sadly. He had really thought that 
a pacifist application of his invention was 
possible, and he had been exalted at the 
thought of the pleasure it would give her. 
He could be logical enough with mathe- 
matical formulae, but his brain was not 
so ready in dealing with problems of hu- 
man nature. But now that his ideas had 
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been guided In the right direction he him- 
self could follow up the deduction. 

“No,” he agreed unhappily. "This 
wouldn’t stop war. I see now. If it ruled 
out tanks and aeroplanes we should get 
back to the old system of trench warfare 
without any of the solutions of the prob- 
lem. Then we should be worse off than 
before, I suppose." 

Pethwick’s keen mind was groping 
among his limited general knowledge and 
his memories of what he had read casually' 
about war. 

“Anyway,” he went on, “there are prob- 
ably counter-measures which could be 
taken. I’ve explored some of the avenues 
without finding one, but of course I have 
hardly touched the subject. There almost 
for certain is some sort of screen which' 
could guard against the .Effect. If the 
engine were protected things would go on 
just as before. Aiid of course there is no 
application of Diesel engines and steam 
engines and so on. They’d find a way out 
of the difficulty.” 

“They would,” agreed Dorothy bitterly. 
"Every weapon has found its antidote 
sooner or later. Look at the race between 
guns and armour.” • 

“I ought to have thought of all this be- 
fore,” said Pethwick, and his disappoint- 
ment was evident in his voice. 

With that, remorse tore at Dorothy’s 
vitals. She had allowed herself to be run 
away with her hobby. She was crabbing 
her lover’s invention just because it could 
not put an end to war. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said. “Don’t be so 
unhappy about it. I should have had more 
sense. You've made a wonderful discovery, 
and here I am not saying how pleased I 
am about it. Because I am pleased. It’s 
the best news I’ve ever heard.” 

She looked up at Pethwick striding along 
on his gangling legs beside her. There was 
a look in her eyes which gave Pethwick 
as much pleasure as the thought of Ein- 
stein’s congratulations. 

Dorothy in the old days, before she had 
a sweetheart, had told herself that in her 
relations between her and her man she 
would never display the blind self-abnega- 
tion of the woman of the previous genera- 
tion — she would never knuckle under the 
way her own mother, for instance, had 
knuckled under to her father. She was 
quite sure that any respect would be 
mutual. 

But in this case it was not so easy. She 
was utterly ignorant of science. She had 
to take so much on trust. The one thing 


she was sure of was that if Pethwick said 
that his discovery was important it was 
very important indeed — epoch-making, 
perhaps. She was most profoundly im- 
pressed, for she had all the exaggerated 
respect for scientific discovery which char- 
acterizes the layman. And she was very 
glad, vaguely, that she had this feeling 
of Pethwick’s superiority over her. 

“Are you publishing your results?” she 
asked. 

“Y-yes,” said Pethwick. “I ought to do 
so at once, of course. But I thought — ” 

His embarrassment was obvious. Doro- 
thy found herself making tactful noises, 
and was slightly surprised thereat. 

"You see,” plunged Pethwick, “after Hol- 
liday had caned Horne and Hawkins 
there’d be such a fuss if it all came out 
now that I was the one who had really 
done what they were beaten for. There’d 
be so many explanations. I thought I’d 
wait a little while, until the summer holi- 
days began.” 

Dorothy, to her eternal credit, grasped 
the implication without smiling, if her 
lover should choose to postpone the attain- 
ment of world-wide fame in order to avoid 
a few common-room explanations and for- 
malities, she could not possibly interfere. 
A man who rated comfort so far above 
celebrity was unique in her circle' of ac- 
quaintances. And there was another aspect 
of the matter — 

“So am I the only person you’ve told?’* 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said Pethwick. “You’re the only 
one.” 

Dorothy told herself she was a fool to 
feel so absurdly pleased about that, but 
the tone she used was not a very convinc- 
ing one. Then a new fe ( ar gripped her. 

“But supposing someone else makes the 
same "discovery?” she said. “Supposing 
while you’re waiting — Somebody else 
might get all the credit.” 

“I don’t think it matters,” said Peth- 
wick, “who it is that first discovers a 
thing, as long as somebody does. The per- 
sonal element isn’t really important in 
science, is it? It’s only the progress that 
counts.” 

Pethwick enunciated the simple selfless 
creed of the scientist without any arriere- 
pensee at all. He meant just what he said. 
Dorothy found herself gaping at this sub- 
lime simplicity. She decided that scientists 
had a good deal in common with the very 
early Christian Fathers. And more than 
that; -she felt herself overflowing with 
tenderness towards him just on account 
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of this very simplicity. For a moment she 
put a hand on his arm, despite the fact 
that .they were in a public street in the 
presence of a thousand potential spies. 

“But I’d like you to get the credit,” she 
said, reproachfully. “You deserve it. You’re 
just the sort of man — ” 

Dorothy reined herself in; she felt, de- 
spite her intelligent lack of superstition, 
that she was speaking words of ill omen. 
The remainer of her sentence, if she had 
finished it, would have been — “who does 
the work and never gets the credit for it.” 
She realized at that instant that her words 
were truer than she had thought. She 
vowed to herself then and there that if 
ever there was a controversy as to who 
was entitled to fame on this account she 
would fight tooth and nail for Pethwick. 

Even Pethwick could not help noticing 
the anxiety in her face. 

“I don’t think anyone else is likely to 
make the discovery,” he said. “It’s some 
time since Klein published his calcula- 
tions, and he died last year. And Norbury, 
who’s been working on those lines since 
then, doesn’t seem to have made any prog- 
ress. You see, you couldn’t call it a simple 
piece of mathematics. It — it’s very In- 
volved, in fact. Klein himself, who had a 
very great mathematical brain indeed, 
didn’t see where he was aiming at, In 
fact he was aiming at something quite 
different at the time of his death. He’d 
missed one of the implications of his for- 
mulae. 

“I don't think he would have realized 
for a long time the possibility of this devel- 
opment, if he did at all. And Norbury’s 
rather — well, rather a charlatan as far as 
mathematics are concerned. None of the 
people working along these lines now are 
really capable of doing very much along 
them. As far as I know, of course.” 

Dorothy could only look at him and 
smile. The man grew more adorable with 
every word he uttered. “A very great 
mathematical brain,” forsooth,- had "missed 
one of the implications.” Yet Pethwick 
had missed an implication, too — a simpler 
one, to the effect that in that case his own 
mathematical brain was greater still. And 
Norbury — one of the few scientific names 
with which she was familiar and which 
appeared in the newspapers — was — “well, 
rather a charlatan.” Dorothy was perfect- 
ly convinced he was if Pethwick could say 
so so disarmingly. Then Pethwick was a 
greater man than the great Norbury — if 
she had met Norbury at-a dinner party six 
months ago she would have been thrilled. 
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Well, she was thrilled now walking along 
the street with Pethwick. 

And with all that, this scientific part of 
the business was by far the less important 
half. It was his simplicity she loved him 
for — the modesty which forbade him from 
seeing anything remarkable in his achieve- 
ment or in himself. The man had no notion 
that he was so astonishingly clever. He was 
as lovable as a child-on that account. Fur- 
thermore, he had solved what he couldn’t 
call a “a simple piece of mathematics.” In 
this moment of insight Dorothy had a sud- 
den realization of what that involved — the 
indefatigable patience, the iron resolution, 
the undismayed perseverance, all the 
qualities which demanded her admiration 
and which one would hardly realize could 
be possessed by a professor of mathematics. 

Yet for all this, there was something 
Dorothy did not know about Pethwick. She 
did not know that he called her, to him- 
self, “a Lordly One.” She did not realize 
yet that along with the simplicity and 
modesty which she loved there existed a 
chronic sense of inferiority. 

CHAPTER HI 

A LTOGETHER, during the second 
half of that summer term, there 
were eight occasions when Doctor 
Edward Pethwick met Miss Dorothy Laxton 
for conversation without a third person 
being present. No. 1 was the occasion when 
Mrs. Pethwick met with her accident on 
the doorstep — the time when Dorothy’s 
pity roused her to a rather unwomanly 
forwardness which precipitated the whole 
affair. It must have been at interview No. 
3 that Dorothy heard first about the Klein- 
Pethwick Effect. At interviews Nos. 4, 5 
and 6 their relationship tended to round 
itself off; raw edges were smoothed away. 

It was not specially odd that they were 
happy without physical endearments and 
caresses. Neither of them was accustomed 
to them. It is possible that if Pethwick 
had not been a married man they might 
have gone through interviews 2-6 just the 
same Without kissing or even thinking of 
kisses. The strong emotional stress which 
had stirred them on the first occasion was 
wanting. Dorothy was a healthy young 
woman, but it called for something rather 
unusual to break down her reserve. And 
she had her theories, too. Despite — or be- 
cause of — her modernism she rated intel- 
lectual companionship far above emotional 
companionship; perhaps because she knew 
much more about tlie former than about 
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the latter. And since it was impossible for 
them to.indulge in caresses without a cer- 
tain amount of intrigue and scheming they 
simply did without them, and did not con- 
sciously notice the loss. 

There was one other factor, too, which 
contributed to Dorothy’s state of mind. 
She loathed Mary Pethwick with an in- 
tense physical loathing; she thought with 
disgust of her dirty clothing and drunken 
habits. She was not going to share Peth- 
wick with a woman like that. So she was 
content — happy, in fact — with the seven 
casual meetings, a total of perhaps ten 
hours spent in walking through suburban 
streets, varied with two occasions when 
they boldly drank coffee corain publico in 
the confectioner’s in the High Street. In 
these enlightened times no one, not even 
wives of the Staff, nor parents, could find 
anything wrong in a married man drink- 
ing coffee with a young woman twice in 
five weeks. 

And they debated whether the Locarno 
Treaty -was a betrayal of the League of 
Nations, and they discussed the crimes 
committed in the name of liberty at Ver- 
sailles, and they tried, to forecast the fu- 
ture of Cooperation, and they tried to out- 
line' a constructive housing policy; but 
most of all they talked about the two 
things which held first place in Dorothy’s 
attention — the Klein-Pethwick Effect and 
Disarmament. 

Ordinary people would say that Dorothy 
had a bee in her bonnet about disarma- 
ment, but perhaps it would be just as true, 
or false, to say that Joan of Arc had a 
bee in her bonnet about English invasions, 
or Florence Nightingale about sick-nurs- 
ing, If Dorothy Laxton’s exertions had dis- 
armed the world, set the world free from 
the haunting fear of war and from the 
burden of armaments, people nowadays 
might think aioout her with the reverence 
they extend to the other two women. 

There might be statues erected to her 
and essays written about her, and. board 
school children might have to listen to 
one lesson a year about her life and work. 
As it is, she can only be described unsym- 
pathetically as a young woman with a bee 
in her bonnet, or sympathetically as a 
young woman of enthusiasms and convic- 
tions. 

When seeking, out the fundamental 
causes of things, it can only be con- 
cluded that the next step in this dis- 
armament business was taken by Mr. 
Laxton, of all people — it goes without 
saying that he did it quite unconsciously. 


He did at breakfast-time. 

“Have you called on all the married 
staff this year?” he asked suddenly. 

That was naturally— -especially in Mr. 
Laxton’s opinion — one of the duties of 
the daughter of a widowed headmaster. 

“Nearly all," said Dorothy, shortly, and 
prayed that the answer would suffice. 

“Whom haven’t you called on?” de- 
manded Mr. Laxton. 

“Mrs. Summers — she’s been away such 
a lot nursing her mother — and — Mrs. 
Pethwick.” 

“You’re going to call on Mrs. Pethwick, 
of course? There’re only two weeks left 
of this term, you know.” 

“Do* you really think I need?” said 
Dorothy, forcing - herself to speak dis- 
interestedly. “She’s different from the 
others. I don’t believe she’d notice whether 
-I did or not, and — you know it’s hateful 
to go there.” 

Mr. Laxton had been a general during 
the war. He fervently believed the army 
doctrine that to get the best ^out of 
your men you must know them person- 
ally — from 'above, of course; a kind of 
bird’s-eye view. The same rule must nec- 
essarily apply to the womenfolk. These 
condescensions were a help to discipline. 

“I know as much about Mrs. Pethwick 
as' you do. Don’t you see that because 
she’s different from the others makes all 
the more reason why you should treat 
her the same? you’re far more likely to 
encourage her in her — failing if you treat 
her like an outcast.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy. 

“Try and run in there during the next 
day or two,” concluded Mr. 'Laxton. 

Ir Dorothy had not been Dr. Peth- 
wick’s sweetheart she might have con- 
tinued to .argue the matter; but as it was 
she could only .yield. She was morbidly 
anxious not to discuss Mrs. Pethwick — 
or Doctor Pethwick, either — with other 
people. 

And that meant that she had to pay 
the call. Mr. Laxton had the memory for 
detail which is so necessary in a head- 
master or a brigadier-general. Dorothy 
would not lie to him; one of her theories 
was that most of the troubles of this 
world are initiated or kept up by lies, 
and he would be sure to ask, later, if she 
had paid the call. So that at four o’clock 
on a hot Wednesday afternoon Dorothy 
set herself to , carry out the distasteful 
task. She wore her least- obstrusive cos- 
tume and hat for some obscure reason or 
other — perhaps becausa she wanted to 
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leave the minimum target for the inevi- 
table- remarks which Mrs, Pethwick 
would make afterwards. Mrs. Pethwick 
was always shabby and ill-brushed. 

D OROTHY came to 41, Launceton Ave- 
nue — it was the first time she had 
been nearer to it than the corner since 
Mrs. Pethwick’s “accident” — and knocked 
at the door. Naturally, inevitably, it was 
Pethwick who opened the door. She had 
been so anxious that he should be out; 
she hated the thought of having to talk 
to the two of them together, but pre- 
sumably he had come home the moment 
afternoon school was finished. Still, she 
would have to go through with it now. 

“Is Mrs. Pethwick at home?” she asked. 
It was a second or two before Pethwick 
answered, and during that time she had 
to look up at his face. It was transfigured. 
His pleasure at this unexpected en- 
counter was obvious. He was like a child, 
and the renewed realization of- this sent 
a pang through her despite the armour 
plate of indifference she had so carefully 
assumed. 

“Mary’s out at the moment,” said Peth- 
wick. “But I’m expecting her any time 
now. Won’t you come in?” 

The subsequent history of the world 
trembled in the balance as Dorothy de- 
bated the matter within herself. If she 
came in she would have an excuse to cut 
the interview shdrter.. after Mrs. Peth- 
wick’s return; if she went away she 
would only have the whole blessed busi- 
ness to go through again later on. She 
came in. Pethwick offered her a chair in 
the dingy sitting-room, and fluttered 
round her. 

For once in a way those two had noth- 
ing to say to one another save banalities. 
They were reduced to remarking how hot 


it was, and how near the end of term 
had come, just as if they really were an 
assistant schoolmaster and his head- 
master’s daughter. There was awkward- 
ness between them, and Dorothy was 
fully aware of the indifference to which 
she was pretending. 

“Mary often goes to her mother’s in the 
afternoon,” said Pethwick, struggling to 
force formality into his voice. “But she’s 
nearly always home at tea-time. I can’t 
think what’s happened to her.” 

That was an unfortunate remark. Both 
of them had ideas about what may have 
happened to her. Pethwick struggled on 
heroically. 

“Let me get you some tea,” he said. 
“I’m sure you need it in this heat.” 

Dorothy was past even the use Of 
monosyllables by now. She could only 
make noises. Pethwick went out into the 
-kitchen; through the open door she 
heard him fill the kettle and put it on 
the ■ gas stove, and then she heard 
crockery rattle. For a minute or two she 
forced herself to sit still, but at last rest- 
lessness overcame her and she wandered 
out into the kitchen too. Some of the 
necessary tea-things were on a tray, and 
now Pethwick, inclining his lean length 
over the table, was laboriously trying to 
cut wafer-thin bread and butter. 

“Oh, let me do that,” she said impul- 
sively, and came up beside him to take 
the knife and loaf from him. 

Their hands touched, and Pethwick 
was a man as well as a mathematician, 
and Dorothy was a woman as well as a 
pacifist. Something exploded within 
them. Pethwickls arms went out to her 
just as she came into them. Dorothy 
reacted wildly from her previous pose. 
Emotion tore at both of them. He 
caught her against him. Dorothy felt 
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the strength drain out of her legs, and 
Pethwick swayed as her weight came 
upon his arms. Somehow they tottered 
through the two doors into the sitting-, 
room. The big arm-chair was ugly, but 
it received the two of them with grand- 
fatherly hospitality. They kissed and 
Dorothy’s hat fell unregarded to the 
floor. There were tears in her eyes. 

After five minutes the wild trembling 
ended. They had not mastered them- 
selves, but they could at least be to 
some extent purposeful. Dorothy swept 
the hair from her eyes and could look 
look at him, /bending -her head back 
above his encircling arms. With the re- 
laxation of Inhibitions the question she 
had so wanted to ask came leaping from 
her lips without 1 her volition. 

“Tell me,” she said. “You don’t really 
love her, do you?” 

“No,” said Pethwick. haven’t for 
years.” 

With that Dorothy kissed him again, 
madly, but now that they had begun to 
talk articulately kisses would not stop 
Pethwick from uttering the thoughts which 
came surging up in his mind. 

“We must leave her,” he said. “We must 
go away together.” 

Even at that moment Dorothy noticed 
that his usual mild tenor was thick and 
hoarse. It gave her an insight into the 
turmoil within him. 

“You know what you are asking me?" 
she said. 

“Yes,” said Pethwick, and now, too late, 
he tried to return her kisses. She re- 
ceived them, but without the abandon of 
two minutes ago. And at the first oppor- 
tunity she went on with her questionings. 

“Listen a moment, dear,” she said. .“Tell 
me, how much money have you got?” 

Pethwick considered for a moment. 
There was some sort of accumulated bal- 
ance at the bank; he would receive two 
' months’ salary in a fortnight’s time. Per- 
haps he had two hundred pounds — but he 
knew in that instant that two hundred 
pounds was nothing in the present crisis. 
Two hundred pounds a year in Consols was 
about the least that Dorothy would con- 
sider as “money” in this connection. 

“I haven’t any,”, said Pethwick. 

Dorothy’s only hope faded; for a brief 
space she had been sustained by the 
thought- that by some miracle Pethwick 
might have considerable savings. She 
tried to smile at him, and shook her head. 

“You say ‘Come away with me,’” she 
said. “What happens to a man who runs 


away with his headmaster’s daughter? 
You’d lose your job.” ~ 

“Yes,” said Pethwick, sadly. . 

“Perhaps Father would have to leave 
too — it’s quite possible, x but it wouldn’t 
matter, as he’d never have me back again. 
You’d never get another teaching job, 
would you? And you’d have to keep us 
both — and— her" 

Pethwick drooped a little with every 
word she said, but she went on, hopefully 
again, now. 

44 IV? HAT about other jobs?” she said. 

W “You’re a distinguished scientist. Is 
there any professorship open to you?” 

Pethwick shook his head. He could not 
conceive of himself pushing into any of 
the possible posts; they went mostly to 
people who wrote books and who had a 
genius for self-advertisement, like Norbury. 

“Nothing?” asked Dorothy; sadly. 

“There’s calculating,” said Pethwick des- 
perately. “At the Observatory — ” 

“Hack work?” demanded Dorothy. 

Pethwick could only agree. He had heard 
what sort of pay was given to mathe- 
matical assistants — and he. had heard, 
too, how much competition there was for 
that employment nowadays. 

“That’s not the”sort of work for you, 
dear,” said Dorothy emphatically. She had 
an uncanny insight into the by-ways, of 
making a living in the sciences. 

“You see, dear,” went on Dorothy, "I 
have to think for the two of us. One of 
us must be practical-minded at least.” 

Dorothy left it to be understood- that 
she was practical-minded; she honestly 
thought she was. 

“But when you publish your' results,” 
persisted^ Dorothy. “When people get to 
hear about the Klein-Pethwick Effect. 
You’ll be famous then, won’t you? You’ll 
be distinguished. And then — It won’t be 
more than a few months." 

There is little need to follow''that con- 
versation further. Perhaps at that very 
moment a hundred thousand other couples 
were hoping for a happy consummation of 
' their affairs “in a few months’ time” when 
something or other should happen. Dor- 
othy had no realization of how many 
people wait in similar circumstances and 
she had no knowledge of how many people 
wait in vain. She thought their case was 
unique. 

But they were full of hope; they had 
only just begun to wait, and they could 
make their plans hopefully. Dorothy was 
quite sure that her father would be recon- 
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ciled to her marriage via the divorce court 
if only Pethwick were famous enough and 
rich enough — and she set her. teeth and 
swore she would not be broken-hearted if 
her father never were reconciled. 

And Pethwick was content to listen to 
her. He really knew nothing about the 
practical details of life — he did not even 
know the conditions that had to be ful- 
filled before a divorce could be obtained — 
but of one thing he was sure. On one 
subject all his early environment made 
him extremely susceptible, and that was in 
the matter of employment. 

Everyone he had ever known had always 
had a haunting fear at the back of' his 
mind lest he should lose his job. A job 
was a thing to be clung to like life itself, 
at least until a chance of a better one pre- 
sented itself. Pethwick as a boy had had 
ample opportunity of observing the mis- 
eries of unemployment; Dorothy’s mention 
of the possibility touched him in a tender 
spot. Perhaps there ivas no other way at 
all in which she could have Induced him 
to be methodical in his love. 

Yet it was only natural that after their 
lucid interval they should relapse again. 
The glowing future of fame and comfort 
and love which Dorothy painted for then 1 , 
seemed to be very close at hand, and they 
. kissed again in rapture, and they swore 
eternal faithfulness to each other, as if it 
were the first time in the history of the 
world that such vows had ever been ex- 
changed. 

Then in the midst of it all something 
happened. Dorothy went rigid in Peth- 
wick’s arms, and tore herself free of him. 
Somebody was opening the street door 
with a key, and that somebody could only 
be Mary Pethwick. Fortunately she 
fumbled for some time before she got the 
key in the lock. When Mary came in, 
stumbling a little as usual, Dorothy had 
put on her hat again and was sitting self- 
consciously in a chair, while Pethwick was 
walking aimlessly and equally self-consci- 
ously about the room. Mary eyed the two 
of them with the endless deliberation of 
the person who is not quite sober. Dorothy 
took a grip of herself; she was not born 
for intrigue. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Pethwick,” she 
made herself say, brightly. "I’m so glad 
you’ve come back in time for me to see 
you. I was just saying to your husband 
that I didn’t think I should be able to 
stop very much longer.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Mary Pethwick. 

Pethwick tried to be bright. 


“I was just getting tea ready,” he said — 
and as he said it realization came upon all 
three of them. 

“What a funny smell,” said Mary Peth- 
wick, and Dorothy went tense and a chill 
ran down her spine, and Pethwick strode 
hastily into the kitchen. The little, place 
was full of steam; the gas still burned in 
the ring on the top of the oven, and on 
the ring lay a few twisted bits, and slips 
of metal — all that remained of the kettle 
which Pethwick had set on the gas half 
an hour before. He tried vainly to conceal 
the spectacle from his wife as she came 
lurching after him. Dorothy knew his en- 
deavour would be unsuccessful. Still keep- 
ing herself in hand she forced herself to 
enter the kitchen as well, and to be mate- 
rial about it. 

“There!” she said, “We’ve forgotten all 
about the kettle! I’m afraid that’s my 
fault, Mrs. Pethwick. The Doctor wanted 
to get the tea, and I wanted to talk, and 
between the two of us we simply forgot 
all about it." 

Dorothy tried to laugh. She told , her- 
self as she did so that the noise she man- 
aged to produce was more like the rattling 
of a skeleton’s bones. 

Mary rolled a wide and stupid eye upon 
her. She said nothing, and hope surged 
in Dorothy’s breast that perhaps she had 
drunk too much to notice anything odd 
about the situation. Pethwick tried his 
best to ease the tension. 

“I’ll have the other kettle boiling in a 
minute,” he said. “You take Miss Laxton 
into the sitting room, Mary. Tea won’t be 
long.” 

Dorothy noticed with approval that he 
did not sound like a stage conspirator as 
he spoke. He used the same mild tenor in 
which he always spoke; it neither trem- 
bled nor went flat. Dorothy did not 'really 
appreciate this excellence of acting was 
due to his natural simplicity. If he had a 
a commonplace thing to say he could not 
help but say it in a commonplace manner, 
whatever the tension around him. Dorothy 
thought it was an undiscovered talent for 
diplomacy. 

The approval she felt did nothing, how- 
ever, to. sustain her during that grim in- 
terval in the sitting-room before the re- 
appearance of Pethwick. The room was 
swelteringly hot, and to her it felt hotter 
still. She tried to act as she would have 
acted if she had been payipg a call and 
had not just been kissing Dr. Pethwick — 
which meant that she had to talk in a 
spritely manner on indifferent subjects. 
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She tried to keep her voice from trem- 
bling and her tone normal. But Mary 
only regarded her with wide expressionless 
eyes and replied with monosyllables. Dor- 
othy began to feel frightened, until at last 
the door opened and Pethwick came 
blundering in with the tea-tray. 

Despite all Dorothy’s stong opinions on 
the equality of sexes it irked her to see 
. him doing women’s work. She felt an- 
noyed that he should have to make tea 
and cut bread and butter and put cakes 
on a plate while this horrible woman sat 
and did nothing. But the feeling of an- 
noyance was all the same overlaid by the 
intense embarrassment of the situation. 
No one ate very much, Mary because she 
habitually ate very little, and Dorothy and 
Pethwick because they had no appetite. 

Dorothy crumbled a piece of bread and 
butter; she drank half a cup of tea (in 
which Mary had put sugar although Dor- 
othy disliked it) and then stood up and 
said she must go. Mary, still impassive and 
expressionless, badejier goodbye without 
attempting to retain her. Pethwick saw 
her to the door. She felt awkward as she 
said goodbye to him; she could not meet 
his eyes. 

T HERE is a certain diabolical cunning 
which is the gift of drunkenness. . Des- 
pite her mazed and muzzy state when she 
came in Mary had been able to draw the 
obvious conclusion from the data pre- 
sented to her — from that melted kettle, 
and from Dorothy’s embarrassed manner, 
and from Pethwick’s unconcern. Such 
was her cunning that she knew on the in- 
stant that she could not trust herself to 
act effectively on the spot; she would 
need time to make a plan and carry it 
through, and until that time came she had 
best act stupidly. 

A woman of Mary’s type does not face 
the possible loss of her husband- with 
equanimity. Mary would fight tooth and 
nail to keep Pethwick — there is no need 
to debate the question as to whether or 
not she loved him; the factor of decisive 
importance was that'she wanted him and 
was determined to keep him. Even if no 
other feeling entered into the matter,' it 
was to Pethwick that she owed a social 
eminence among her friends which she 
valued, and the moderate amount of 
money she needed, and the prestige of 
being a married women. She was not 
going to risk the loss of these, to face the 
gratified pity of her friends, without a 
struggle. 


For thirty-six hours she brooded over the 
business, solitarily. Then, when self-pity 
overcame her, she plunged into one day’s 
drunkenness. During that day she seemed 
less than human. It appeared impossible 
that any train of thought could survive 
in that drink-sodden brain. But when the 
two bottles of whisky were finished (Mary 
had never acquired any degree of im- 
munity to alcohol) she emerged from the 
debauch with trembling hands, sick and 
shaken, and yet with a plan matured and 
ready for use. 

It is hard to say how much of it was 
conscious thought and how much of it 
-blind instinct. Mary had never admitted 
to herself that she ever drank at all, and 
yet she deliberately forced herself into 
complete sobriety, denying herself the 
soothing little sips for which her jangled 
nerves shrieked incessantly. She knew that 
to carry the plan through she must be 
rigidly sober— it was bad for her temper, 
but she held to it with the obstinacy of 
a- mad woman. After two days of com- 
plete abstinence she sallied forth to return 
her call upon Miss Laxton. 

Dorothy’s heart sank when the parlour- 
maid announced “Mrs. Pethwick.” The 
visit had taken her quite by surprise. 
There was no time to do anything. She 
was "at home” that afternoon, Mrs. Peth- 
wick was already entering the room, and 
it was only ten minutes past three — it 
might be as much as an hour before any- 
one else came in. She put down her book 
and rose to meet 'whatever was to come. 
But here, in her own house, nearly a week 
after she had last been kissed by Dr. Peth- 
wick, she felt equal to anything. ' If Mrs. 
Pethwick had come to make 1 a scene, or 
if she had come to be more subtly rude, 
or if she had merely come calling, she 
would stand her ground and give as good 
as she got. 

"What a pleasure to see you!” she said, 
crossing the room to meet her. “You don’t 
come nearly often-enough. Bring the tea 
in, please, Beatrice. Where will you sit, 
Mrs. Pethwick?” 

They sat down, and they tried to talk 
politely while Beatrice jingled in with the 
tea-tray and while Dorothy poured out 
tea. Then, when the door was shut again, 
and they were settled down, there was a 
curious little pause, as if she were waiting 
for the other to speak. Just for a moment 
there fluttered through Dorothy’s mind a 
memory of what she had read about 
Fontenoy— of the French officers who 
called out, “Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les 
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premiers!” as the lines closed. But the 
impression of hostility vanished at once. 
Mrs. Pethwick was obviously in a good 
temper, and obviously quite sober. Dor- 
othy, with only a hearsay knowledge of the 
effects of drink, decided that Mrs. Peth- 
wick must have no' recollection at all of 
their two previous encounters — of the in- 
cidents of the black eye and the melted 
kettle. 

“Have another piece of bread and but- 
ter?” said Dorothy. 

“Thanks,” said Mrs. Pethwick. “I don’t 
mind if I do.” 

There was a pause while she munched. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Pethwick, putting 
the bitten slice carefully on her plate, 
“you see, I've got to start feeding myself 
up now.” 

Dorothy moved uneasily in her chair. 
She had a horrid doubt — a horrid cer- 
tainty of what Mrs. Pethwick was going to 
say next. 

“I beg your pardon?” she said. 

“Plenty of good nourishing food,” said 
Mrs. Pethwick, complacently. Dorothy’s 
movement had not escaped her. “Of. 
course, it’s early days yet for me to be 
quite sure — not even a month — but I don’t 
think there’s any mistake this time. My 
Ed’s awfully pleased.” 

"W-what?” said Dorothy. 

"It’s about time, isn’t it? We’ve been i 
married ten years.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, wildly, “I think so.” 

Mrs. Pethwick laughed with admirable 
self-consciousness. 

Dorothy could not bring herself to say 
anything even idiotic now. Every single 
word of Mrs. Pethwick’s seemed to go 
clean through her skin and then stick 
there, barbed and rankling. 

“I thought I’d better tell you early,” 
said Mrs. Pethwick. “You see, Ed being a 
schoolmaster— it’s not like any other job. 
I’ll have to keep myself to myself quite 
soon.” 

“Don’t — oh, don’t,” gasped Dorothy. 

“You take my tip,” said Mrs. Pethwick, 
apparently not hearing what Dorothy said. 
“When you’re married, you ’ave one or 
two kids — don’t you listen to them that 
say they wouldn’t for worlds. It makes a 
wonderful difference to a man. My Ed’s 
been so attentive this last week or two 
you’d hardly know him.” - 

“Just a minute,” said Dorothy — or she 
tried to say it, or something similar; what- 
ever it was, it unintelligible. She hurried 
out of the room and ran upstairs. She 
could not bear it any longer. 


M RS. PETHWICK sat and preened her- 
self in her armchair. Her ingenuity 
had been successful. The same diabolical 
malice which enabled her to think of 
those things to say to her husband which 
hurt most had served its purpose to per- 
fection here. Naturally she had not been 
as clever as she thought she was; it had 
had not been nearly as ingenious an in- 
■ vention as she believed it to be. It was not 
hard to guess that her husband let his 
new love 'know somehow or other that he 
did not love his wife and if he had told 
her, the most convenient way of hurting, 
her would be to tell her the opposite, con- 
vincingly. Mrs. Pethwick, smoothing down 
her frock over her swollen thighs, knew 
that it had been convincing enough. 

There have been tortures and torments 
recounted in all the literature of the 
world, but perhaps there has never been 
anything as bad as the torment Dorothy 
suffered that afternoon. The doorbell rang 
as she paced the floor of her room. She 
heard Beatrice bring in another caller. 
She had to go downstairs again. She had 
to greet her visitors, and pour out tea, and 
talk lightly, despite the pain that tore her 
heart-strings. 

The other guests were mildly surprised 
and a little contemptuous at finding Mrs. 
Pethwick there, but she did not try to 
enter into their conversation. While they 
talked and gossiped gaily to each other, 
and to Dorothy, Mrs. Pethwick sat in her 
corner and smoothed down her frock. 

Mr. Laxton came in towards the end 
a-id talked | with the usual boisterous good 
humour wliich constituted his social man- 
ner towards his inferiors. It was only 
Dorothy, distractedly pouring out tea, who 
felt the oppression of the presence of the 
woman in the corner who said nothing. 

And when the last of them had gone, 
Dorothy was able to tear herself free from 
her father on the plea of a headache — 
she who had never made that Victorian 
excuse before in her life! Up in the 
sanctuary of her bedroom she could not 
lie down, nor sit down. She could only 
walk up and down, up and down, in the 
alley-way between the bed and the ward- 
robe. The pain of it all was unbearable. 

Even if he had not lied about it, even if 
he really loved her, Mrs. Pethwick’s con- 
dition left Dorothy’s hands tied/ The 
dreams of a golden future in which she 
had been indulging would never come to 
fruition. She could not take away the hus- 
band of a woman who had a little tiny 
baby. (And expressing it in those words 
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made the pain worse than ever.) A man 
had to stand by his wile in those .circum- 
stances, come what might. And Pethwick’s 
child (the pain became worse still) , Peth- 
wick’s child must not be abandoned to the 
sole guardianship of Mrs. Pethwick. ' No 
one could be so heartless. Pethwick would 
make a good father. 

Then she remembered anew that she 
hated him. She remembered the smell of 
stale drink and stale sweat which had 
reached her nostrils when she had put 
Mrs. Pethwick to bed. How could Pethwick 
bear to embrace that woman? Or kiss her? 
Or after kissing that woman, how could 
he come straight from her arms to Dor- 
othy’s kisses? Dorothy’s feeling of nausea 
nearly overcame her at the thought of it. 
As the paroxysm passed she found herself 
trying to reason again, telling herself that 
he was a married man, and that men are 
insensitive about such things — and With 
that her thoughts proceeded to describe 
once more the full circle they had already 
followed. 

Somebody banged on the door. 

“Dinner’s ready,” said the voice of Henry 
Laxton, junior. 

“Go to Hell,” said Dorothy. She heard 
a surprised Henry go clumping down the 
stairs again, and her thoughts raced off 
once more along the path of pain. 

Then came another knock. 

“Dorothy, Father says — ” 

“Tell Father to go to Hell too.” 

They left her in peace after that — or 
that is how the male Laxtons would have 
described it, not knowing what was going 
on in that bedroom. > 

il Was not until very much later, not 
until hours of dry-eyed agony had elapsed, 
that tears came to the rescue and provided 
a safety valve. Dorothy had not wept for 
years; she had long ago decided that the 
prevailing belief that women weep more 
readily than men was a myth of the same 
class as the belief that women are bigger 
talkers or worse motor-drivers or less 
original, thinkers than men. Be that as it 
might, Dorothy wept bitterly; which im- 
plied that soon she was weeping from 
wounded pride and because of her feeling 
of humiliation just as much as from hei; 
sorrow. In the end Dorothy did something 
which she had not believed, since she left 
off reading schoolgirl literature, to be pos- 
siBle. She cried herself to sleep. 

I N THE morning her pride was reestab- 
lished. It had been wounded by the 
thought that she ^ had shared a . man’s 


kisses with a woman who did not clean 
her teeth; it had been wounded by her dis- 
covery that the veneer of easy going toler- 
ance about men and women which she had 
acquired at Oxford was only a veneer; it 
had been wounded by her discovery that 
she could feel so deeply about a man who 
was obviously worthless. But on account, - 
presumably, of these woundings, her pride 
was up in arms, more evident even than 
usual. 

The pain was gone; all that .remained 
was a slight dull ache, as though a tooth 
which had been ■ causing agonizing pain 
had been drawn and the jaw had not yet 
quite healed— an analogy which was com- 
pleted by the sensation of something 
missing which she experienced every few 
seconds; something gone from-her life. 

Dorothy had eaten no tea and no'dinner 
the night before. She completed a twenty- 
four hours’ fast by eating no breakfast 
and no lunch before she set out, after- 
school hours, to pay back some of the 
hurts she had received. 

She walked across the High Street and 
slowly down Verulam Road. At the end 
of the Verulam Road she turned and 
walked very fast back to the. High Street, 
and when she reached the High Street she 
turned again and walked very slowly back 
down the Verulam Road. It was not the 
first time she had done this. She had done 
the same for interviews 5 and 6, because 
Dr. Pethwick on his way home' from the 
Liverpool School walked down Verulam 
Road from the High Street, and by adjust- 
ing matters carefully Dorothy could con- 
trive that he overtook her and that their 
meeting might appear acc-dental. 

Today when she reached the High Street 
corner for the third time she saw him 
picking his way in his usual sleepy manner 
through the traffic, and she had only 
walked twenty yards back along Verulam 
Road when she heard his step close behind 
her. 

“I was wondering if I should see you,” - 
said Dr. Pethwick, altering his shambling 
step to suit her. 

His mild grey eyes were bright with 
pleasure. 

“Oh,” said Dorothy, and several seconds 
elapsed before she continued, “I didn’t 
want to see you. I was hoping I would 
not.” 

Pethwick could not, later, have said 
what actual words Dorothy had spoken. 
The tone she used sufficed to serve the 
purpose. He knew that fate had come 
upon him. ' 
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“But perhaps it is as well,” said Dorothy, 
that I have seen you. Because now X can 
tell you that I never want to see you 
again.” 

A suburban street Is emphatically not 
the place for a lovers’ quarrel. When walk- 
ing side by side it is hard for one to see 
the expression on the other’s face. There 
is too much limitation upon words and 
gestures. Misunderstandings are easy and 
explanations are difficult. But more than 
that, there is a drabness about the atmos- 
phere, a monotony about the surround- 
ings, which accentuate the misery of the 
quarrel. 

The grievances of the^aggrieved party 
seem somehow deeper, and the dreary 
pavements and dull horses rob the other 
party of his good spirits and optimism so 
that he can do little to heal the breach. 
The surroundings certainly played their 
part in Dorothy’s mental attitude. They 
brought home to her what she had been 
doing. She had been indulging in a vulgar 
intrigue with a secondary schoolmaster, 
kissing, him in a shabby little two-bedroom 
house with plush furniture. She wondered 
how she could have fallen so low after 
she had had four years in Oxford, when 
the beauties of the Dolomites and of 
Amalfi were familiar to her, and when her 
mind was filled with beautiful ideas. 

She was disgusted with herself, and she 
told herself that her two years of house- 
keeping in this suburb must have mil- 
dewed her. She had forgotten all the 
glorious pity that once moved her, and 
certainly she had forgotten the fact that 
she had once even admired the man at her 
side. She was merciless now. 

“You don’t seem very surprised at what 
I am saying,” she said. 

“No,” said Pethwick. \ 

He was not. It did not surprise him that 
a Lordly One should dismiss him from her 
presence. The only wonder was that she 
had borne with him so long. 

“Oh, what did you do it for?” asked 
Dorothy with exasperation. “You knew all 
the time It couldn’t last.” 

"I suppose it couldn’t,” said Pethwick. 

At this point Dorothy was brought up 
against the realization that if she blamed 
it all on Pethwick, which was the point to 
which the conversation was tending, she 
left herself the appearance of the weak- 
willed and gujlible person she was deter- 
mined not tp be. She was determined to 
hurt. 

“You’re a liar and a coward,” she said, 
viciously. 
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Pethwick winced at that. He could ac- 
cept dismissal as something inevitable, like 
falling down when learning to skate, but 
even a low-spirited professor of mathe- 
matics can feel hurt when he is called a 
liar and a coward. Pethwick was hurt far 
too deeply to make any reply. He could 
only open and shut his mouth. Dorothy 
went on to pour venom, into the wounds 
she had laid open. 

“I wouldn’t have hated you for being a 
coward,” she said. “I thought all along 
that’s what you were. But that you should 
lie to me. Me! You cur!” 

Dorothy had . never uttered the word 
“cur” before in her life, although she had 
read it in books. But such was the inten- 
sity of her feelings that the word came 
out perfectly naturally — as naturally as 
the heroine of a melodrama would say it. 
Dorothy was not feeing melodramatic. She 
was being it, instead. 

Pethwick was out of his depth by this 
time. He did not know and could not 
imagine what it was that he was being 
accused of. If he had said so; if Dorothy’s 
vicious attack had only made him lose his 
temper, there was still a chance for them 
both. But he waj. hampered by his feeling 
of respect; he could not bring himself to 
combat Dorothy’s decision. 

“You haven’t made a fool of me, the way 
you thought you would,” said Dorothy. 
“And I could make you sorry, too, but I 
won’t. I’m not going to that much trouble, 
you poor fool, you. I shan’t ever see you 
again. I’m going to Norway with Father 
this holiday." 

B Y NOW they had reached the corner 
of Launceton Avenue, and Pethwick 
stopped automatically He had said good- 
bye to Dorothy at this corner five times. 
He stood looking .down afher, his features 
twitching with the pain she had caused 
him. Dorothy met his eyes once, and then 
looked away again. Her latent sense of 
justice prompted her to say all she could 
for him. 

“I thought better of you once,” she said, 
and with that she left him, standing there 
with his papers under his arm, and his 
shoulders bowed, while she hurried away, 
never once looking back. It was not until 
two or three minutes had elapsed that he 
turned towards his house, dragging his 
feet along the pavement like an old, old 
man. 

If he had thought about it, he would 
have prayed that Mary was not going to 
be “difficult” on this evening of all eve- 
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rung. But it was only when he was inside 
the door that he remembered Mary’s 
existence, ' and Mary was not ‘'difficult”. 
Mary knew, with that diabolical intuition 
of hers, that her schemes had borne good 
fruit even as he crossed the threshold. 
She was sweetness itself at once, a better 
wife to him than she had been for years. 
Partly it was because she was pleased at 
her success, but partly it was with some 
obscure and indefinite motive impelling 
her to show him that she was worth more 
than all the Dorothys on earth. Or it may 
have been some lurking sense of good be- 
haviour. She took his parcel from him and 
put it on the table, and stood by him 
while he dropped into a chair. 

"Tired?” she asked gently. 

“Yes,” said Pethwick, under his breath. 

“I’ll bring your tea in for you here,” 
said Mary, just as though it were her usual 
habit to make his tea for him. 

She brought in the tray, and rested it on 
the piano-stool which she brought up con- 
veniently close to his elbow. It was a 
tempting-looking tray, as tempting as her 
dulled mind could devise. 

“Is there anything else you’d like?” she. 
asked. 

Pethwick roused himself to look at the 
tray. 

“No, thank you, dear,” he said, auto- 
matically. 

“I’ll pour you out a cup,” said Mary and 
did so. 

Pethwick stil sat vacantly in his chair. 

“Be sure you drink it while it’s hot,” 
said Marjf lightly. Then she went out on 
tiptoe. 

In the end Pethwick drank it, not while 
it was hot, but before it was stone-cold, 
and he poured himself out another cup, 
feverishly, and drank that, too, and then 
a third. The habit of drinking tea was so 
much a part of his nature that dven the 
present crisis could not quite suppress it. 
The tea did much towards quietening the 
turmoil of aimless thought in his mind. He 
began to think consecutively again, sitting 
there in the chair with the untasted food 
beside him.' 

Later, when Mary peeped in through the 
door, he was still sitting there, a little 
more upright than usual, staring through 
the wall at nothing at all. Mary’s intuition 
kept her from breaking in upon his 
thoughts, and she shut the door again as 
gently as she could. 

It was a full hour, all the same, be- 
fore Pethwick was really conscious of more 
than the misery within him. In the be- 


ginning he was merely aware of a sense 
of loss, so acute that it is hard to describe. 
Just as a person in physical pain turns 
this way and that in the hope of relief, 
and all unavailingly, so every attitude 
his mind adopted was found impossible 
by reason of the agony of having lost 
Dorothy. More than that; of late— and 
especially during the last three days — his 
every thought had beeen influenced and 
coloured by the faint exhilarating pros- 
pect that one day Dorothy might be nearer 
to him. That was impossible-now; she was 
eternally and immeasurably far away. He 
was brought up against this realization at 
every turn, and it added to his pain, be- 
cause . it was easy at first, in his early 
stupidity, to begin lines of thought which 
his mind had grown accustomed to — lines 
of thought which led towards Dorothy. 

Mercifully, bewilderment came later and 
helped to neutralise the pain. He was able 
to bring himself at last to try and remem- 
ber the things Dorothy had said to him, 
and to try and work out the reason for 
his dismissal. Here he was hampered by 
his humility. He naturally assumed that 
Dorothy, by virtue of her status as a Lordly 
One, had every right to dismiss him with- 
out explanation — without reason, for that 
matter. She was perfectly entitled, m his 
opinion, to hurt him as much as the whim 
took her. 

The assumption, however, was not en- 
tirely satisfying. The scientific bram de- 
manded examination of all other hypoth- 
eses before adhering to the most likely — • 
and the scientific, brain was at work, some- 
where, beneath all the agony. Dorothy had 
called him a liar and a coward; Peth- 
wick forced himself to consider this mat- 
ter; in the same way a doctor might force 
himself to handle his own broken leg. If 
Dorothy had called him a liar it must be 
because he had told her something which 
she believed not to be true. 

Pethwick went back in his mind ex- 
amining his memory of what he had told 
her. He was biased. He could not bring 
himself to think that the things he sin- 
cerely believed in, the things he had felt 
to be true, or had known to be true, might 
be doubted by anybody. He ruled at once 
out of the argument, then, any question 
as to whether, he loved her, or would al- 
ways love her. The fact that he did not 
love his wife was so much of a fact, so 
solid and indisputable, that he only gave 
it the most fleeting moment’s thought. 

There were other matters on which his 
conscience pricked him a little — so little 
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that until he began this examination he 
had been quite unaware of it. This dis- 
armament business, for instance. He had 
not been as enthusiastic in the cause of the 
reduction of armaments as had Dorothy; 
his enthusiasm had been, if not the result 
of mere politeness, at least devoid of 
Dorothy’s pure fanaticism. 

Many of Dorothy’s arguments had ap- 
peared far-fetched to his logical mind; he 
told himself guiltily that he would never 
have agreed with' them so completely if it 
had not been Dorothy who had put them 
forward. He had been a liar for agreeing 
with her, and a coward for not stating his 
objections. 

This evening Pethwick only worked as 
far forward as this point before the feel- 
ing of loss returned again in overwhelming 
force. Dorothy had been eminently suc- 
cessful in her aim of hurting him as much 
as she had been hurt; the weak point was 
that if Pethwick had been the kind of liar 
she thought he was he would never have 
suffered so much. As it was he suffered 
in the way a child suffers; he was plunged 
into bottomless misery. It seemed as if 
there were no hope or joy left on earth. 

In fact, there seemed to be nothing on 
earth left to live_ for. The discovery of the 
Klein-Pethwick "Effect was nothing when 
weighed in the scales against this .present 
calamity. Pethwick would have contem- 
plated death quite calmly had the idea 
presented itself to him. But he was not 
of the impulsive kind which tends toward 
suicide. And by a curious association of 
ideas as soon as he realized that he was 
both unhappy and tired, he began auto- 
matically to go to bed. He had gone to 
bed unhappy so often before. 

As ever, the routine of tooth-cleaning 
and hand-washing did much to calm his 
mind. He crept into the bedroom as he had 


done so often before, and got ready for 
bed in the.dark room, Tit only by such light 
as crept in through the windows from the 
street lamps outside. 

CHAPTER IV 

T HE chaos attendant upon the end 
of the scholastic year had descended 
upon the Liverpool School. The Sixth 
Formers who had just endured their Ma- 
triculation examination and were going 
to leave idled wantonly about the school, 
beyond all control. The middle forms had 
recovered from their school examination 
and were delighting in -the freedom from 
supervision which they enjoyed while the 
harassed staff were marking papers and 
preparing reports. The junior forms were 
wild with excitement at the near approach 
of the holidays; they were drunk with 
sunshine and restless in confinement. 

The commonroom was always full of 
irritated masters with piles of unfinished 
reports before them, trying hard to think 
of five-word remarks (about small boys 
whom they only knew vaguely) which had 
not been used before-, would express po- 
litely what they thought and yet not 
irritate parents unduly, and which would 
impress the headmaster with their keen- 
ness of observation 'and painstaking un- 
derstanding. 

The headmaster himself was harassed 
with the suspense of awaiting the report 
of the Board of Education, and the results 
of the public examinations; he had to find 
jobs for half the boys who were leaving; 
he had to fill up vacancies on the staff, 
he had to keep his eye on the financial 
situation as presented to him by _ the 
School Secretary, and he had to face a 
drop in numbers due to the new -entries 
being fewer than the departures. 
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Dr. Petliwick moved through all this 
turmoil like a being in another world. He 
had quite forgotten to worry about whether 
the Matriculation results would justify the 
Governors in continuing to pay him the 
large salary which he drew. He blandly 
ignored the riotous high spirits of the 
forms he had to teach. The most ingenious 
tricks played by Horne and Hawkins and 
their imitators failed to penetrate through 
the indifference with which he regarded 
them. 

He went through the report-writing busi- 
ness completely unmoved. Having made 
up, or remembered from last year, thirty 
remarks which could be used on reports, 
he used these thirty for every form on 
which he had to report, in the arbitrary 
order in which he first thought of them, 
so that many boys that year had remarks 
jmade upon their progress in mathematics 
;or physics which depended solely upon 
■their alphabetical order. It was as good 
a way as most others, and the mechanical 
writing down helped to keep his nervous 
condition nearer normal. 

Unlike any of the other staff, he con- 
trived to have time for thinking. The 
forms he was supposed to be controlling 
did exactly what they, liked — and what 
that was would take too long to tell — while 
he brooded over his trouble. He- did not 
even notice the nagging of his wife, which 
had started again coincident with her be- 
ginning to drink once more. He was de- 
veloping a fixed idea. The muddle of 
thought in his mind was beginning to 
straighten itself out, with pathetic in- 
accuracy of direction. 

The basic necessity under which he be- 
lieved'- himself to labour was to prove to 
Dorothy Laxton that he was not a coward 
and that he was an ardent advocate of 
the reduction of armaments. At least, he 
believed himself to be a coward, but 
wanted to prove to Dorothy that he was 
willing to dare all that a brave man might 
dare. And if, even now, he felt he was not 
quite such a pure fanatic on the subject of 
disarmament as was Dorothy, he was set 
upon wringing disarmament from a reluct- 
ant world and then bearing it to her as a 
trophy. 

Such was his urgent, terrible determi- 
nation to bring this about that he was 
soon distinguishable from the ordinary 
fanatic only by taking account of the steps 
in which he had arrived at that state of 
mind. 

It is possible that if it had not been for 
the nearly simultaneous discovery of the 


Klein-Pethwick Effect his fanaticism 
might have found expression in the more 
usual channels. It is possible — inconceiv- 
able though it appears— that Pethwick 
might have become one more of the pa- 
thetic folk who try to further various 
causes by walking through the streets 
bearing posters with printed messages, or 
who speak from soap boxes at street cor- 
ners, and who run the gauntlet of hecklers 
in Hyde Park on Sunday afternoons. 

It is possible, though hardly probable. 
Pethwick was not a man of words, and, 
self-contradictory as it appears, a scientist 
is essentially a man of action. The prob- 
lems presented to him are of necessity 
problems which can only be solved by 
action rather than by debate. The first 
impulse of the scientist with something 
to be done is to do something, whether it 
be expansion of a . mathematical formula, 
or testing a hypothesis at the experimental 
bench. There is never any doubt in his 
mind whether he should break into action; 
the occasional difficulty only is how he 
should. 

The spectacled absentminded professor 
beloved of the comic journals, who boils 
his watch and times it with an egg in his 
hand, may even in actuality do that sort 
of thing in his private life. But in his 
laboratory or at his desk he may be as 
brimful of action and daring and vigor as 
ever was Nelson at the Nile or a financier 
in the City. 

So that Pethwick, now that his attention 
'was diverted from a scientific problem to a 
social .one, sought for a way in which to 
get into action, and in the Klein-Pethwick 
Effect he found the means ready to his 
hand. He was extraordinarily glad that 
he had not yet published his results. He 
was aware of his own deficiencies; he 
knew that his ignorance of a good many of 
the practical details of ordinary affairs 
was a serious matter, but that did not 
deter him. He looked upon himself in this 
matter as a piece of apparatus which he 
had to employ for lack of anything better. 
Any scientist worth his salt will struggle 
through with makeshift apparatus whose 
very weaknesses can be forced to serve the 
end in view, as Faraday and Darwin dem- 
onstrated. 

On the last day of term, when school 
was over, a taxicab was being loaded up 
outside the Headmaster’s house, beside 
the Liverpool School. There were trunks 
and suitcases, and fishing-rods and guns 
and cameras, all the impedimenta of a 
holiday party iij Norway. Then came Miss 
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Dorothy Laxton; and seated herself in the 
cab. She was the advanced guard of the 
expedition. Her duty was to convey her- 
self and the baggage to Norway by the 
ordinary steamer route — her father was 
proud of the fact that she could be relied 
upon to do so efficiently. He was to fol- 
low later, after the final meeting of the 
Governors; travelling by air via Oslo he 
would reach the rendezvous almost as soon 
as she did. Henry Laxton junior would 
follow later still, when the Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps camp was over. 

As Dorothy got into the cab, a tall bowed 
figure came walking past the house on the 
opposite side of the road. This was Dr. 
Pethwiek. He carried a heavy suitcase 
which he set down on the ground at sight 
of Dorothy. Dorothy caught sight of him 
standing there staring across at her, and 
she started guiltily. For a moment a wild 
thought came into her head of running 
across to him, of saying something to 
him, no matter what, which might make 
amends for her cruelty of a week before. 
But she put the idea aside. Really sufficient 
time had not elapsed for repentance, and 
her father and Henry were at the door of 
the cab, and the driver had just started 
the engine running. 

“King’s Cross, sir? Right, sir'^ said the 
driver, and let in his clutch. 

The taxicab moved off and round the 
corner, just as Pethwiek remembered to 
pull off his hat. Dorothy had one last 
glimpse of him standing there with his 
suitcase at his feet. Mr. Laxton, nodding 
to him across the road, wondered vaguely 
for a moment what old Pethwiek was tak- 
ing away with him from school in that 
battered old suitcase, but he did not think 
about it for long. Old Pethwiek was harm- 
less enough. 

O N HIS arrival at 41, Launceton Avenue, 
Dr. Pethwiek carried the suitcase up 
to the spare bedroom. His wife was out at 
her mother’s as usual, and he worked with- 
out interruption for a short while. The 
little bedroom contained an iron truckle 
bed without coverings, a deal chair and 
dressing-table, and a deal table — all that 
Mary, when they had furnished the house 
ten years ago, had deemed necessary to 
supply for the use of the possible guest 
who so far had never come. 

Pethwiek drew, the table over to the win- 
dow and laid out on it the various pieces 
of apparatus which he had brought from 
the school. They were not very complex 
nor excessively heavy. Two of the items 


were without the stamp of shop-made 
finish— they had been put together by 
Pethwiek himself,, and displayed all the 
clumsy efficiency of scientific experimental 
apparatus. Over these two instruments 
Pethwiek bent with sdme little anxiety 
which was immediately relieved. The 
brittle gauge strips were unbroken; no 
damage had been done by their transport. 

With his long careful fingers Pethwiek 
began to set the apparatus together. He 
'fished a few lengths of wire out of the 
suitcase to make his connections, and he 
took the electric lamp out of its socket and 
replaced it with a double plug from which 
-two strands of flex could convey power. 
One he connected to his main circuit. The 
other he took over to the dressing-table 
across the room, on which he mounted the 
bit of apparatus which he had devised as 
a means to demonstrate in a lecture-room 
— if he ever were to do so — the Klein- 
Pethwick Effect. This was a simple little 
electro-magnet on a stand, a plain horse- 
shoe of iron with a few turns of wire round 
it; under the poles, which pointed down- 
ward, -was a little brass tray, and on the 
tray was a bit of iron. When Pethwiek 
closed the switch the bit of iron instantly 
leaped up to the poles of the magnet and 
was held there. 

Next Pethwiek applied himself to the 
apparatus on the table. He made his final 
adjustments, stooping to read the Vernier 
gauge with care, and then he switched on 
the -power. The make-and-break started 
its cheerful buzz, and instantly the bit of 
iron across the room fell from the magnet 
with a little clatter into the brass tray. 
Pethwiek broke and renewed the circuit; 
the iron fell and rose, as often as he did 
so — a neat and obvious demonstration of 
how the magnetism of the magnet waxed 
and waned at his will, four yards away. 
Pethwick’s apparatus had not suffered in 
transport. 

Yet hardly was he assured of this when 
he heard a heavy step on the stair out- 
side. Even if he had been given no other 
data, Pethwiek could have told who it was 
by the manner in which the door was flung 
open. Mary made her entrance a full 
second, as her custom^was, after the door 
had crashed against the wall. . 

"I thought you were doing something,” 
said Mary, standing balancing on the 
threshold, her eyes traveling round the 
room. 

“I heard you when I came in,” went on 
Mary. “What’s this you’re doing?” 

“An experiment,” said Pethwiek. 
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“We don’t want experiments in this 
house,” said Mary. "A bedroom’s not the 
place lor experiments.” 

Pethwick did what he was about to do 
even if Mary had not come back then; 
he switched off his circuits, and began to 
dismantle his apparatus. 

“Yes, I should if I were you,” said Mary, 
when the sound of the make-and-break 
ceased and she guessed from his actions 
what he was doing. "You take all that stuff 
out of my house. You’ll be blowing us all 
up or something.” 

To Mary, although she had been married 
for ten years to a doctor of science, the 
word “experiment” still connoted explo- 
sions and stenches; her standard of edu- 
cation was that of the comic strips. And 
the sight of her husband at work on some- 
thing she could not understand outraged 
her possessive instinct and roused all her 
jealousy. 

“I won’t have that going on in my house,” 
Mary reiterated. “You’ve never done it 
before.” 

To Mary’s mind this last statement of 
hers was an argument. 

“Very well, dear,” said Pethwick. “I’ll 
take it all away tomorrow.” 

“Where are you going to take it to?” 
demanded Mary, instantly. 

Pethwick, stooping over his apparatus 
as he carefully disconnected the wiring, 
told his wife the first lie he had ever told 
her in his life. 

“Back to school,” he said. 

Mary was not accustomed to catching 
out her husband in a lie. She noticed noth- 
ing odd about her husband’s tone; any- 
thing unusual about' it she attributed to 
his constrained attitude. 

She pounced instead on his next misde- 
meanor. 

“So that's where that suitcase went to,” 
she said — Pethwick was packing the ap- 
paratus away by now. “You mind you 
bring it back again. It’s not meant for 
things like that.” i 

“Yes, dear," said Pethwick, as mildly as 
ever. 

“Now come and have your tea,” said 
Mary. “Keeping everything waiting like 
this.” 

Yet despite all these distractions it was 
on that evening that Pethwick matured 
his plan. He went over it again in his 
mind, considering every niggling detail. 
It was a very typical production of an over- 
strained mind, devised with the utmost 
care and attention; the only argument 
against it being that it was fundamentally 


unsound, like some marvellous system of 
arithmetic based upon the principle that 
two and two make five. 

For all that, Pethwick’s wits had been 
sharpened in some ways by his troubles. 
It is hard otherwise to understand how he 
could anticipate and prepare himself to 
encounter all the practical difficulties of 
his undertaking. The logical mind which 
could foresee those difficulties could not 
reasonably be expected otherwise to dis- 
play the ingenuity to circumvent them. . 

TVTEXT morning, the first of the summer 
1 1 vacation, Pethwick set out from his 
house with his suitcase. He walked down 
Launceton Avenue to the corner, and from 
there to the High Street, but he did not 
go to the school, despite what he had said 
to Mary. He left his suitcase at the station 
cloakroom, and from there he went to-the 
bank. At first sight this was a legitimate 
action enough, for he had his salary check 
to pay in — a month’s salary in arrears and 
one in advance, sixty-five pounds in all. 
But when he handed over slip and check 
to the cashier he still lingered. 

“What’s my balance now?” he asked. 

Two minutes later the cashier pushed a 
slip of paper across the counter to him. 

“That’s without including what you’ve 
just paid in, Dr. Pethwick,” he -said. 

Pethwick unfolded the paper, and written 
on it were the figures “171 14 9.” That was 
the only way Mary was reasonable — she 
did not insist on living up to their income, 
and did not trouble Pethwick about money 
as long as her very modest wants were 
satisfied and she was not bothered further. 
With the utmost deliberation Pethwick 
wrote a cheque and pushed it across. 

“How will you have this?” asked the 
cashier, startled, when he had glanced at 
it. 

“In one-pound notes,” said Pethwick, 
very calmly. 1 

The .cashier handed over, almost re- 
luctantly, a sheaf of fifty one-pound notes. 
He regarded Pethwick anxiously as he did 
so. Doctor Pethwick appeared by no means 
the most suitable person in the world to 
entrust with so much readily- disposable 
cash. 

“Be careful with it,” he said. 

Pethwick nodded with a flpe assumption 
of carelessness, and crammed the money 
into his breast-pocket. . It was more than 
he had ever had on his person at one time 
before. 

Outside the bank he boarded a bus which 
took him to the West End, and there he 
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entered a men’s outfitting store— the one 
whose advertisements even Doctor Peth- 
wick had not been able to miss. For a mo- 
ment he stood bewildered in the bustle of 
the entrance-hall; until now he had done 
all his shopping in small suburban shops 
and he was unprepared for this frighten- 
ing reception. He stood just inside the re- 
volving doors, tall and thin and shabby 
- and drooping — save for his lack of specta- 
cles a living example of the conventional 
idea of a scientific professor. He managed 
to find his way to the ready-made clothing 
department, and there a bright young man 
laid hold of him. 

■‘Can I be any help, sir?” was what the 
young man said, as he had been trained to 
do. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Pethwick. “I want a 
suit.” 

The ypung man inclined eagerly towards 
him, and looked his expectancy of further 
details. 

“A good suit,” said Dr. Pethwick. 

Then Pethwick realised that the only 
obstacle to his saying exactly what he 
wanted was his shyness, and he discarded 
that as soon as the realisation came to 
him because he was working towards an 
end which would not admit of shyness. 

“And it’s got to look a good 'suit,” said 
Dr. Pethwick. 

“Yes, sir,” said the young man, medita- 
tively, running his eye over Dr. Pethwick’s 
figure. Then he plunged and went on. “At 
that rate I should have something in grey 
flannel, sir. Something of this sort.” 

He drew Dr. Pethwick over to a corner to 
where grey flannel suits in endless variety 
hung by hangers from a rail — suits of the 
most delicious shades of silver grey, grey 
with green chalk-mark squares, grey with 
white lines. It was a God-sent opportunity 
for the young man, because people who are 
going to buy twelve-guinea flannel suits 
do not usually wait until nearly August 
before buying; the young man was de- 
termined to clear off stock which was be- 
ginning to hang fire. 

“Something like this,” said the young 
man. “Double-breasted. With your figure, 
I should have white chalk lines. It’ll look 
well. Let me take your measurements, sir, 
and we’ll try one or two on.” 

A quarter of an hour later Dr. Pethwick 
stood in the mirrored dressing-room try- 
ing to recognize himself. Always before 
he had bought suits which were either 
navy blue or clerical grey — he had alter- 
nated from one to the other for fifteen 
years — because it had never occurred to 


him to do otherwise. He had never pic- 
tured himself in habiliments which he had 
mentally considered to be the prerogative 
of Lordly Ones. But now he was wearing 
a double-breasted pearl-grey suit which 
looked really well — the sort of suit people 
like governors wore on Sports Day, 

The vertical white lines accentuated his 
height, the double-breasted coat accen- 
tuated his breadth, so that he looked twice 
the man he did in shabby . blue serge. 
And the shop had substantiated its ad- 
vertised boast to fit any figure in ten 
minutes. To Dr. Pethwick’s untrained eye 
the cut of the suit was as good as anything 
Sir Dumbril Haydock^or Mr. Laxton ever 
wore. 

“Yes, that will do quite well," said Dr. 
Pethwick,. eyeing himself as steadily as 
he could manage. He looked with a con- 
sidering gaze at the cheerful young man 
fluttering round him. 

“Now I want everything to' go with it,” 
he went on. “Hat, shoes, shirt, everything.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll come with you, sir; and 
see about it.” . 

Some of the advertisements had made a 
distinct impression on Dr. Pethwick’s mind 
— advertisements which told stories • of 
•men with unexpected wedding invitations, 
or who had met with motor-car accidents 
on the way to important interviews; these 
men had despairingly called in at the shop 
and had been instantly outfitted afresh 
all ready for whatever it was ‘they were 
going to do. Dr. Pethwick wanted the 
same done by him, and, sure enough, it 
was. 

The bright young man took him to a 
myriad counters, and summoned a myriad 
other bright young men to attend to them. 
Here they bought a hat, and there they 
bought shoes. The bright young man did 
most of the selecting, and if it were the 
expensive things which he chose, with an 
eye to his commission, he also did his 
honest best to outfit Dr. Pethwick like a 
gentleman. A coloured handkerchief for 
his breast-pocket, a tie of the right shade, 
wash-leather gloves, silver-mounted cane, 
a shirt and collar — all these were bought 
and sent up to the dressing-room to await 
Dr. Pethwick’s pleasure. 

. Dr. Pethwick left it all to him. He did 
not think it worth while to protest when 
the young man brought him braces and 
underclothes. No one was going to see his 
underclothes, a.nd the solid leather braces 
he had had since boyhood were good 
enough for him, but he had asked to be 
supplied With everything and he was not 
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going to draw back now. So, he bought 
braces of a magnificence of which he had 
never conceived before, and sock suspend- 
ers to match, and silk underclothing, and 
gold sleeve-links — severe but magnificent. 

B ACK in the ready-made clothing de- 
partment the bright young man made 
a hasty abstract of the innumerable bills 
which had collected there. 

“Thirty pounds four and sevenpence, 
sir,” said the bright young man. 

Without a tremor Dr. Pethwick produced 
his sheaf of notes and counted out thirty- 
one of them. 

“You want to put these clothes on now, 
sir, I suppose?” said the bright young man. 
“Yes.” 

“Very good, sir. I’ll call the valet. And 
where am I to send the old ones?” 

It says much for Dr. Pethwick's determi- 
nation that he faced a double crisis like 
this without flinching. He accepted the 
fact of the valet unmoved; with regard to 
the need for keeping Mary unaware of his 
new purchases he said, casually: 

“No. I’ll take them with me. I suppose I 
shall want a suitcase. Have one sent up 
and packed for me." 

“Yes, sir,” said the bright young man; 
five seconds later Dr. Pethwick was in 
the mirrored dressing-room again and yet 
another bright young man, with sleek hair, 
all teeth and smiles and handwashing, was 
helping him to dress. He was a model valet; 
he took the ragged shirt and the deplor- 
able woollen undervest as if they were 
royal robes, and laid them reverently aside 
before proffering to Dr. Pethwick the silk 
underclothes. He knelt to adjust the new 
sock suspenders until they were exactly 
right. He saw to it that the marvellous 
braces were of the right length to set off 
the line of the trousers. He put the sleeve- 
links into the shirt, and he said “Allow me, 
sir,” and with two dexterous touches he 
repaired^ the hopeless hash Dr. Pethwick 
had made of tying the new tie. 

He whipped a shoehorn out of his hip- 
pocket and gently eased Dr. Pethwick’s 
feet into the new shoes. He helped Dr. 
Pethwick into the double-breasted coat 
and walked round and round him, unob- 
trusively, twitching it until it sat exactly 
right. When Dr. Pethwick dubiously put 
on the new felt hat with the snap brim he 
said “Allow me, sir” again,- and cocked it 
just a shade over Dr. Pethwick’s right 
eyebrow and snapped the brim down to the 
perfect slope. 

Dr. Pethwick, looking in the mirror, saw 


himself wearing a hat as he knew it ought 
to be worn but in a way he had never 
dared — at the angle which indicated in- 
dependence of mind without rakishness, 
gentlemanliness without formality. He had 
never had any idea that he could look so 
well. He fumbled with the yellow gloves, 
and, on the valet’s suggestion, decided to 
carry them. Hat on head, gloves and cane 
in hand, he was ready for the street. He 
paid yet one more bill — for his new suit- 
case— and took a last glance at himself 
in the mirror. 

The valet picked up the suitcase and 
fixed him with a glittering eye. He must 
have been skilled in thought transference, 
for Pethwick understood him instantly, 
and handed over a half-crown tip. Then 
they went down together in the lift and 
out to the front door. 

“Taxi, sir?” said the valet. ’ 

“Yes,” said Pethwick. He had never 
been in a taxi in his life- before, poor man, 
but time was passing rather fast and he 
still had'much to do. A taxicab came up 
at the valet’s summons. 

“Where to, sir?”- asked the valet. 

“Oh, tell him — just tell him to drive 
towards the City.” 

A few minutes later the taxicab whirled 
round the merry riot of Piccadilly Circus 
en route for Leicester Square, the Strand, 
Fleet. Street, and the City. 

At the Bank of England the taxicab drew 
up. 

“This is the ’eart and centre of the 
City,” said the driver. “Where do you 
want to go now?” ‘ 

“This will do,” said Dr. Pethwick, 

He paid the driver, guessing wildly at 
what sort of tip was expected of him. By 
a stroke of genius he -remembered that by 
leaving the suitcase in the cloakroom of 
the Bank Underground station he could 
avoid having to carry it around with him, 
and, that done, he set out to look for a 
City office for himself. 

Among the black .coats and quiet grey 
suits of the hurrying herds on the pave- 
ment the beautiful pearl-grey^.suit stood 
out in astonishing contrast. Pethwick him- 
self, conscious for the first time in his life 
of, being irreproachably dressed, walked 
slowly along Threadneedle Street. He held 
his head high; he walked with dignity, the 
silver-mounted cane tapping the pave- 
ment. Save for a certain intellectual qual- 
ity about his face and the abstraction of 
his expression, he would have passed any- 
where as a young man about town. Yet 
this consciousness of well-being, this new 
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certainty of himself, did not alleviate his 
sorrow after his lost Dorothy, nor did it 
blunt the singleness of purpose which now 
consumed him. If anything, it only inten- 
sified them. 

His steps took him into the backwaters 
and alley-ways off the main City streets. 
It would be there, if anywhere, that he 
would find what he sought. Sure enough, 
he found it. In Hammer Court there was 
a board displayed: “Light offices to let. 
Rents from 50. Apply caretaker.” Peth- 
wick regarded the building with a thought- 
ful eye.' He walked out to the entrance of 
the court, and took special note - of the 
volume of traffic in the streets outside. 
He gauged the distance froffi the inter- 
section of roads to the court. Then, cross- 
ing his Rubicon, he turned and plunged 
into the block of offices. 

It took a moment or two for his eyes to 
grow accustomed to the gloom after the 
blinding sunlight outside, but at last he 
w,as able to read on the half-empty ad- 
dress-board in the hall that the caretaker 
lived on the lower ground floor. JHe went 
down the stairs and rang the bell. The 
door was opened by a decayed woman in 
black, who eyed the radiant vision in 
silver-grey with dumb amazement. 

“I am looking for an office,” said Dr. 
Pethwick. .- 

“’Oos office?” asked the caretaker., 

“I am looking for an office for myself. I 
want to rent one,” explained Dr. Pethwick, 
patiently. 

“Oh,” said the caretaker. It became ap- 
parent that she held in her hand some 
dubious sort of cloth — dishcloth or floor- 
cloth. She dropped this behind the door, 
and reached down a bunch of keys from a 
hook beside her. 

“ ’Ow big?” said the caretaker, shutting 
the door behind her and setting herself 
to plod up the stairs. 

“There’s one on the ground floor. Suite 
of five rooms. Six ’undred pounds a year. 
One on the first, four ’undred. Two small 
ones on the second, two ’undred." 

“Oh, I don’t want anything like that,” 
said Dr. Pethwick, alarmed. “Your board 
outside said fifty pounds a year. I only 
want a little office. Just a room.” 

“Ho,” said the caretaker, stopping 
abruptly in her upward course. “There’s 
only one like that, and that’s downstairs 
along o’ me. D’you want to see it?” 

“If you please,” said Dr. Pethwick. 

The caretaker came flat-footed down the 
stairs again, Pethwick behind her. She 
unlocked a door and threw it open. 


“There you are,” she said. “Fifty pounds 
a year. -Yearly agreement. Wired for tele- 
phone. Electric light. No central ’eating — 
it doesn’t get down as far as here.” 

P ETHWICK entered the room, and 
looked round it. It was as dark as a 
cellar — which is really what it was — and 
was some ten feet square. Two 'windows 
admitted practically no light and made no 
promise of air. The caretaker switched on 
the light, revealing the bare cement walls 
and floor. But the room was all that Peth- 
wick desired. 

“I’ll take it,” he said. 

He sought for his pocket-book, but his 
hope that the transaction might.be com- 
pleted then and there was dashed to the 
ground. 

“Agents are Truman and Todd in Fetter 
Lane'” said the caretaker woodenly. “You’ll 
■ ’ave to settle it with them.” r 

“Very well,” said Pethwick. After all, 
it was for the purpose of being able to 
encounter agents that he had gone to all 
the trouble of buying these fine new 
clothes. “I’ll go along there now.” 

He came out of the room. 

“The W.C.’s over , there,” said the care- 
taker, pointing. “Tenants are given a key.” 
’ “Thank you,” said Pethwick. # 

Up in /the sunshine again he called a 
taxicab. All this business had taken a little 
longer than he had calculated, and he 
was only now approaching the crucial mo- 
ment of the day. A pretty girl clerk came 
up to him and when he pushed open the 
door and entered the office of Messrs. 
Truman and Todd. She smiled charmingly 
at him — or at the beautiful grey suit. 

“I want to rent an office for which I be- 
lieve you are the agents,” explained Peth- 
wick. “In Hammer Court.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the pretty clerk. “Step 
this, way.” 

Dr. Pethwick found himself led into the 
presence of Mr. Todd himself. 

Mr. Todd ran a keenly appraising eye 
over Dr. Pethwick as he was ushered in. 
Much of the success of an estate agent 
depends on his ability to size up a man at 
the moment of introduction. Once more 
Dr. Pethwick. laboriously stated his busi- 
ness. 

“Hammer Court,” said Mr. Todd, as 
though to himself. “Let me see. Which 
office do you wish to rent?” 

“The one in the basement,” said Dr. 
Pethwick. “The little one.” 

Mr. Todd looked at him more keenly 
still; it was not that in referring to the 
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basement instead of to the "lower ground 
floor” Dr. Pethwick was violating estate 
agents’ good taste, but that Mr. Todd could 
not help feeling dubious about people who 
could only afford fifty pounds a year office- 
rent. There were such people — Mr. Todd 
was naturally quite sure of that — but there 
was bound to be something doubtful about 
them unless the contrary was quite ob- 
vious. 

“What is the business you are proposing 
to carry on?” he asked. 

Dr. Pethwick brought out his pocket- 
book, found a visiting card, and handed it 
over. It was one of fifty which he had had 
printed when he took his Doctorate, and 
he still had forty-five of them. Mr. Todd 
glanced at the card. 

Dr. Edward Pethwick, D.S.C. 

University oj London 

That was satisfactory, at any rate. It 
made it appear likely that this man could 
be identified by the aid of books of ref- 
erence. 

“By profession,” said Dr. Pethwick, “I am 
a schoolmaster. I am the senior physics 
and mathematics master at _the Liverpool 
School.” 

Mr. Todd nodded. That also could be 
checked up by reference. But it was a little 
odd that a schoolmaster should' want a 
City office. 

“I suppose it is obvious,” went on Dr. 
Pethwick, “that I have never been in 
business before. In fact I have only re- 
cently decided on this step. But I have 
recently effected two patents covering 
physical processes which may be of some 
application in the arts.” 

"And you want to put them on the 
market?" said Mr. Todd. 

“That’s exactly right. Some years ago I 


had an unfortunate experience with a 
patent agent. It rendered- valueless an 
earlier patent of mine, and I promised my- 
self then that I should never have any 
more dealings with agents. You may have 
heard that patent-agents are all thieves.” 

Dr. Pethwick smiled. He told his lies in 
his simplest manner. It did riot matter if 
Mr. Todd, thought him a fool, as long as 
he did not think him a rogue. And Mr. 
Todd did not think him a rogue, nor even 
a fool. He was quite impressed by Dr. 
Pethwick’s quiet assurance and by his 
manner when he repeated that remark 
which he had once overheard at a meeting 
of the British Association. 

“I’ve no hope of making my fortune 
from these patents,” continued Dr. Peth- 
wick, modestly, “but it is really very pos- 
sible that something quite good may come 
of them. It is becoming necessary that I 
should have headquarters somewhere in 
the City.” 

“I think we can arrange it,” said Mr. 
Todd, and .Dr. Pethwick saw' success in- 
sight. Mr. Todd pulled a printed form out 
of a drawer. 

“Here is our usual form of agreement,” 
he said. “I suppose you can give me ref- 
erences?” 

Dr. Pethwick took the form and began 
to glance through it. He was deadly calm, 
and it was only when he was half-way 
through the reading that he -■ answered 
Mr. Todd’s question. 

“I’ve been puzzling over this reference 
business,” he said. “And really, I can’t 
come to any conclusion. I’ve been a master 
at the Liverpool School for eleven years. 
I don’t know anyone whom you could con- 
sider a satisfactory reference. I’m not sure 
— it isn’t a matter' of great importance, 
though — that the School would approve of 
my going into business.” 
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He smiled again at Mr. Todd, and then 
went on: 

“But I understand that if I make suf- 
ficient payment in advance . . . ?” 

Mr. Todd’s expression, which had clouded 
over for a moment, 'cleared at once. 

“Oh, yes, a year’s rent in advance will 
be quite satisfactory — Mr. er — Dr. Peth- 
wick." 

“Then I may as well make out the cheque 
now?” 

A LL THE trouble Dr. Pethwick had 
taken; his purchase of new clothes, 
his careful behaviour towards Mr. Todd 
had been solely directed towards the one 
end of gaining for himself a foothold free 
from observation in the City. When he 
had decided, that he wanted one, he had 
been brought up short against the need 
for references. The Difficulty was sur- 
mounted now. 

Pethwick, with the clarity of vision which 
had come to him with careful thinking, 
had foreseen that no agent would have let 
a City office to a shabby man who walked 
in without references and without a con- 
vincing story, however much advance rent 
he offered. But Mr. Todd, if he had been 
asked, would have said that Dr. Pethwick 
was a man of sound ideas who was likely 
to get on and who could be thoroughly re- 
lied upon — which was exactly the impres- 
sion Dr. Pethwick had set out to convey. 

Dr. Pethwick compelled himself to ap- 
pear to read the agreement with care and 
attention. He picked his way through the 
crabbed estate agents' English, noting odd 
things such as the fact that he promised 
not to sleep nor suffer to sleep on the 
premises, and the extensive classification 
of the businesses he bound himself not to 
carry on there. 

Mr. Todd unbent sufficiently to indulge 
in a little trivial conversation with Dr. 
Pethwick while the final details of the 
transaction were worked out. A touch on 
the button of Mr. Todd’s buzzer brought 
in the pretty girl clerk to witness Dr. 
Pethwick’s signature; a receipt was made 
out and stamped in exchange for the 
check for fifty pounds which Dr. Pethwick 
made out in favor of Mr. Todd. 

“I’ll send you on a copy of the agree- 
ment signed by our client. Dr, Pethwick,” 
said Mr. Todd, in final valediction. “You 
can enter into occupation from that day.” 

And he ushered Dr. Pethwick out again. 
The interval of three days, as both Mr. 
Todd and Dr. Pethwick knew without men- 
tioning the subject, would be employed in 


waiting to see that Dr. Pethwick’s check 
was met andjn making certain that there 
was such a person as Dr. Pethwick holding 
a doctor’s degree in Science from the Uni- 
versity of London and employed at the 
Liverpool School. Mr. Todd was quite easy 
in his mind about it already. He was sure, 
from what he had seen of Dr. Pethwick, 
that he would not be likely to make use 
of his tenancy of the office in Hammer 
Court for any of the lesser or dirtier crim- 
inal offenses, and no one would set out 
upon any of the greater swindles with 
headquarters in a single basement room. 

Dr. Pethwick emerged into Fetter Lane 
a little dazed and fatigued. Now that the 
effort was over he began to feel the strain. 
Even the fact that he was wearing mar- 
vellous clothes meant nothing to him now. 

He still had to make his way to the Tube 
station and collect his new suitcase. Then 
he had to engage a dressing-room in the 
men's lavatory at London Bridge Station — 
he had borne in mind the possibility of 
doing this when he made his plans a week 
ago — and change out of the fine suit and 
the silk underclothes back into the shabby 
blue serge and the ragged shirt and vest 
in which he had started out. The good 
clothes had to be crushed into the suit- 
case — Dr. Pethwick, despite all his abilities, 
was deplorably unable to pack — and the 
suitcase left at London Bridge Station 
cloakroom. - 1 

Then he remembered with a start that 
he had to buy yet another suitcase; he 
did this before getting into the train for 
home. At the suburban station he took 
the first suitcase out of the cloakroom, 
and made a discreet retirement in order 
to be able to transfer his apparatus to 
the new one, which he left deposited at 
the station. Then, with the old one, empty 
now, he at last reached 41, Launceton 
Avenue, very tired, but very satisfied, save 
in one respect. He had succeeded in everyr 
thing; he had remembered everything— 
everything except his lunch. That had 
slipped/his memory until he realized that 
part of his fatigue was due to hunger. 

It was a pity Mary was at home, because 
that precluded him from satisfying his 
hunger until tea-time. Any excursion into 
the kitchen and clattering with crockery 
would have brought Her out to see what- 
-was happening, and the spectacle of her 
husband eating at half-past three would 
have called not merely for unkind com- 
ments — Pethwick might have borne with 
those — but with questions about .how he 
had spent his time so far that day. Peth- 
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wick had tacitly allowed . it to be under- 
stood that he had remained at school 
clearing up after the end of the scholastic 
year, and he did not feel equal to facing 
any acute examination on the point. 

I T IS easy enough to work out the super- 
ficial reasons why the Pethwicks had not 
had a summer holiday away from home for 
so many years. There can be no doubt 
whatever that if they had decided upon 
such a holiday most of the trouble in- 
volved would have fallen to Mary’s lot. 
It would have to have been she who de- 
cided where to go, and who booked the 
rooms, and who found out about trains, 
and who packed, and who saw to it that 
the trains were caught, and all that would 
have been a great trouble to her. She dis- 
liked the prospect of so much effort, and 
she also' disliked the thought of being away 
from her favorite public-houses and 
cronies. 

Pethwick, likewise, had equally cogent 
reasons for not wanting to go away. He 
shrank from having to face the compara- 
tive publicity of boarding-house life, and 
of being thrust into the society of people 
he did not know. He dreaded the fuss and 
bother of arrival and departure. More- 
over, he liked to spend his holidays in 
catching up on the serious work of his 
life. 

He delighted in spending his holidays in 
reading and in calculation; after all, it 
was only occasionally that Mary came to 
fret about seeing “a man always lounging 
about the house," and to chafe at the need 
— which she never really fulfilled — of hav- 
ing to provide a civilized lunch for seven 
days a week instead of one. Moreover, 
there were occasional meetings of learned 
societies which Pethwick liked to attend, 
unobtrusively. They were rare in August, 
but during the rest of Pethwick’s holidays 
they were frequent enough to supply Mary 
both with an excuse not to take a holiday 
and with grounds for complaint. 

So this summer holiday it was not re- 
markable that they should have done 
nothing about going away. During the 
opening days in July Mary pottered about 
the house in a dressing-gown complaining 
of the heat until it was time for her to go 
and -see her mother, while Pethwick sat 
and read, or sat and thought, or sat at 
the table immersed in calculations. 

Mary did not notice that on those early 
days of the summer holiday Pethwick 
spent an unusual proportion of his time in 
writing, and she did not notice what he 


wrote. And he was very careful when she 
was out of the house to burn all the dis- 
carded drafts — and they were very many 
indeed — of what he- was writing, and to 
keep the latest current draft locked up in 
the central drawer of his desk, whose key 
was the only one remaining' in Pethwick’s 
possession. Mary only periodically had 
bouts of curiosity, but Pethwick judged it 
advisable to keep the document he was try- 
ing to compose safely out of her reach. 

It took him three days to finish the 
thing he was writing — which, after all, was 
not too long to spend on a document which 
might alter the history of mankind — and 
it took him two hours, with Mary safely out 
of the way, to make a fair copy of it when 
it was completed. But that length of time 
is not a fair measure of the length of the 
document, for Pethwick copied it out not 
in his own minute legible handwriting, 'but 
in a disguised hand — in other words, he 
printed it in Roman capitals, for he had 
a vague memory of having read some- 
where that that was the best way of dis- 
guising one’s handwriting. And when it 
was finished he sought out a long envelope 
and placed the folded foolscap into it with 
care. 

He stuck down the envelope, and began 
to address it — “The Editor, The Times." 
There he stopped short. He knew so little 
of the world that he had to go and find 
that day’s issue and hunt through it in 
order to discover that The Times office is 
in Printing House Square, E.C. He stamped 
the envelope and locked it away again in 
his desk. He stood there thoughtfully, 
with the key in his hand, for a second or 
two. 

Only incidentally was he thinking about, 
the good that Tetter might do. More es- 
pecially, he was thinking about his lost 
Dorothy, four hundred miles away from 
him across the sea. Pethwick surmised 
that The Times might penetrate even as 
far as the inner recesses of Norway, and 
when Dorothy .read that letter she would 
know that it was' he who had written it. 
Perhaps she would believe then that he 
was not a coward, nor a liar, and that even 
if he were not a rabid supporter of dis- 
armament he was willing at least to im- 
peril his future to bring it about. 

Then , Pethwick' roused himself, and 
turned away from his desk to continue his 
period of waiting. When his wife came in 
she. found him, just as she. expected, sitting 
in an arm-chair with two books on his 
knees and two more on the floor beside 
him. It was as well that she was in an un- 
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wontedly good temper, and so did not 
abuse him too violently for making that 
shabby room untidy. 

Pethwick's period of waiting was not 
much further prolonged; it was in fact 
terminated the very next morning. He 
heard the postman’s knock at the front 
door soon after he had awakened, with the 
morning sunshine in his eyes and his wife 
stirring sleepily beside him. As he had 
done on the two previous mornings as well, 
he slipped quietly out of bed and padded 
downstairs, barefooted and in his pyjamas 
to see what the postman had brought. 
He opened the long typewritten envelope 
expectantly, and the letter inside told him 
that he had achieved what he wanted. It 
began — Dear Sir, With regard to your ap- 
plication for the tenancy of the lower 
ground floor office in Tranby House, Ham- 
mer Court, we have now heard from our 
client and have much pleasure in — there 
followed the information that the office 
was now his for a year, that a copy of the 
agreement signed by the landlord was en- 
closed, and that the caretaker on the 
premises had been instructed to hand over 
to him the keys of the office. 

Pethwick hurriedly buried the letter, 
agreement, and all, under a mass of odd 
papers in his desk, for he did not dare to 
go upstairs again for the key to the center 
drawer. It was fortunate that the post- 
man had brought at the same time some 
of those circulars which flood the letter- 
box of an assistant schoolmaster who is 
also a doctor of science; they made it pos- 
sible for Mary to believe that they were all 
he had brought. 

P ETHWICK could not but help feel a 
thrill of excitement at the near ap- 
proach of action, but he would not allow . 
himself to display it at all. At breakfast 
he read The Times, and after breakfast 
announced, quite casually, his Intention of 
visiting the University of London library. 
He would not be home to lunch — he would 
take that meal at the A.B.C. restaurant at 
South Kensington. The only attention 
Mary paid to this announcement was to 
feel relieved at having him off her hands 
for the day. She might have been more 
interested if she had seen — as Pethwick 
took good care she did not — his lightning 
spring to his desk when she was out of the 
way, and his careful locking away of the 
newly-arrived agreement and his careful 
placing in his pocket of the stamped ad- 
dressed quarto envelope containing the 
letter he had finished the day before. 


Pethwick collected his two suitcases on 
his way to the office, and after a momen- 
tary hesitation he hired a dressing-room 
in the lavatory at London Bridge Station 
and changed into his beautiful new clothes. 
That was not really necessary, seeing that 
he was now the tenant of the office and 
nothing could unmake him. 

It was a pleasant indication that he re- 
mained human; the most important motive 
influencing him was merely the desire to 
wear good clothes, The fine grey flannel 
suit had been badly crushed by Pethwick’s 
packing; the snappy grey hat had lost 
some of its shape, and Dr. Pethwick was 
not as clever in putting on clothes as the 
valet who, had previously attended him. 
The genera] effect, taking everything into 
consideration, was a caricature of/the well- 
dressed man who had interviewed Mr. 
Todd and ' the caretaker: But Dr. Peth- 
wick did not appreciate this. He walked 
out of the cloakroom with his two suit- 
cases and hailed a taxicab, feeling quite 
pleased with himself, and that at least 
was so much gained. There had been 
precious little pleasure so far in Dr. Peth- 
wick’s life. 

The . caretaker actually contrived to 
raise a smile of welcome for Dr. Pethwick 
when he rang her bell on his arrival at 
Hammer Court. Yes, she had heard from 
Mr. Todd, and here were the keys. It 
almost seemed, as she walked across the 
corridor with Dr. Pethwick to open the 
office door for him, as if she had lost the 
secret devastating sorrow which had given 
her' such an air of gloom when Dr. Peth- 
.wick had seen her last. 

The caretaker threw open the door and 
Dr. Pethwick put down his heavy suitcase. 
Did Dr. Pethwick need tea in the after- 
noon? The caretaker was accustomed to 
supplying it to the other offices in the 
building. Messrs. Copleyand Henfield, and 
the Cottage Supply Association, always 
dealt with her. Sixpence a head a week, 
she charged. Dr. Pethwick shook his head 
sadly. He was afraid he never drank tea — 
it was amazing how he had fallen into the 
habit of telling the most outrageous lies. 
But his secretary? Secretaries ahoays 
wanted tea. Dr. Pethwick confessed that 
he had not yet engaged a secretary. When 
he had found one would be sufficient time 
to discuss the question of tea for her — 
and with that Dr. Pethwick had to decline, 
regretfully, the caretaker’s eager offer to 
find him one. 

And what about office furniture? Peth- 
wick had difficulty at that moment in 
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keeping the expression of his face un- 
changed. Until that moment he had for- 
gotten all about the question of furnishing 
the office. For his own purposes he would 
need at least a table and a chair; for the 
sake of veri-similitude he would need a 
good deal more. Dr. Pethwick, so the care- 
taker said, would find all he wanted at 
Mr. George Freeman’s round in Morton 
Yard. He dealt in second-hand office fur- 
niture, all good stuff. 

Dr. Pethwick made a mental note of the 
name and address,. and thanked the care- 
taker. This business of making history in- 
vdlved a tedious amount of detail in its 
preliminaries, but at last he was able to 
get rid of her, and shut his door, and look 
around the dingy room with the eye of a 
proprietor. 

Mr. George Freeman was delighted to 
see Dr. Pethwick. In this time of-'slump 
more people came to him wishing to sell 
office furniture than to buy it. With his 
thumb in the arm-hole of his waistcoat he 
proceeded to supply Dr. Pethwick with 
everything necessary for the efficient run- 
ning of an office — desks and tables and 
chairs and cupboard, and box-files and 
expanding files, and letter trays and waste- 
paper-baskets and calendars and - ink-" 
stands. He was a large red-faced man 
in a blue serge suit, and he almost carried 
Dr. Pethwick away on the current of his 
enthusiasm. But not quite, however. 

Even Dr. Pethwick jibbed at buying a 
typewriter and a copying press. By some 
miracle he thought of ari excuse for post- 
ponement; when he had engaged his sec- 
retary and could consult her whims on the 
subject would be time enough for buying 
typewriters. But Mr. Freeman sold him 
everything else. Dr. Pethwick wrote out 
a large check — he was growing used to 
doing this — and Mr. Freeman promised 
delivery of the goods that very afternoon. 

On his way back to the office, to await 
their arrival. Dr. Pethwick stopped at a 
letter-box. He brought out the big quarto 
envelope from his pocket, and pushed it 
into the slot marked “For London and 
Places Abroad.” The letter slid irrevocably 
down into the slot. Nothing that Dr. Peth- 
wick could do could prevent it from being 
delivered some time that afternoon to the 
Editor of The Times. 

Then he went back to the office, to pace 
up and dowm the stone floor of the bare 
room until the arrival of Mr. Freeman’s 
van. It cannot be denied that in the mat- 
ter of furnishing his office Dr. Pethwick 
did not play his part well. Mr. Freeman’s 


henchmen demanded where this should be 
put, and that, and the replies they received 
were so vague and unconstructive that the 
workmen for the most part dumped down 
desks and chairs and tables and files 
wherever the whim took them — Dr. Peth- 
wick had no idea how an office ought to be 
furnished and he could not compel himself 
to think about it and evolve ideas. There 
was no urgent necessity for him to play a 
part before these workmen, and he could 
not bring himself to do so. 

But by the time the workmen had fin- 
ished there was a realistic air about that 
office, ail the same. Mr. Freeman had sold 
him enough office equipment to run a 
small government department, and when 
it was all in the room was crammed until 
there was hardly .space to walk. It cer- 
tainly looked as if a colossal amount of 
work was intended to be done there. 

■ CHAPTER V 

TEST morning at breakfast Dr. Peth- 
wick opened The Times with his 
X ^1 nerves set and ready to keep his 
expression from changing. He turned over 
the pages rapidly, but on none of them was 
printed the long letter he had written with 
so much trouble to the Editor. Dr. -Peth- 
wick was by no means surprised. Some- 
where in his intellectual makeup .there still 
remained a residuum of cool judgment. He 
had guessed that The Times must receive 
every day from cranks and lunatics a col- 
lection of letters every bit as startling as 
his; he had fully anticipated that his let- 
ter would be classed with the others, and, 
if not put in the -waste-paper-basket, at 
least put aside for later consideration. In 
point of fact, Dr. Pethwick had been quite 
sure this would happen, and had made all 
his arrangements accordingly. It was only 
now that his judgment had been proved 
correct that he 'looked back and thought 
he had not been quite sure — but that was 
like him. 

Dr. Pethwick was elaborately casual aft- 
er breakfast. 

“I shall Jiave to go to South Kensington 
again today,” he said. “Do you mind, 
Mary?” 

“Me?” said Mary with elaborate sarcasm. 
“Don’t ask me. I don’t count. Go if you 
like.” 

“Thank you,” said Dr. Pethwick. “Ill be 
back to tea, I expect.” 

Dr. Pethwick went up to London in his 
shabby everyday clothes, but no sooner 
had he slipped into his office and locked 
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the door behind him than he proceeded 
to change into the fine flannel suit, and 
the silk underclothes and all, taking them 
out with care from the cupboard into 
which he had locked them the night be- 
fore. Donning those clothes had become 
like a priestly rite to him; he could not 
now contemplate action taken without 
that suit and those underclothes; they 
were like a priest’s vestments or a knight’s 
armor to him now. 

Properly dressed, and his old clothes 
locked away in the cupboard, he proceeded 
to take the decisive steps. He felt no ex- 
citement about it; no additional tension. 
Decisive though the moment was, it was. 
only one stage in the series of actions he 
had planned. Dr. Pethwick had the type of 
mind which will not draw back from an 
enterprise once begun, nor even contem- 
plate retirement. From the moment when 
he had entered the Regent Street shop to 
buy his fine clothes it was as certain as 
anything can be on earth that he would 
proceed onwards to this moment and be- 
yond. ^ 

The preliminaries took very little time. 
He unrolled a sheet of drawing-paper and 
pinned it on the office table. With a com- 
pass and a large-scale map of London he 
made a few simple measurements which 
resulted in the ruling of a line diagonally 
across the sheet — very strict accuracy was 
not essential, for he had a margin of pos- 
sible error of at least ten per cent at his 
disposition. The table stood against^ the 
wall and to the wall Pethwick pinned an- 
other sheet of paper. He produced a crude 
form of sextant — a protractor and a pen- 
dulum made of thread with a weight at- 
tached. A further brief calculation result- 
ed in his drawing a sloping line on the 
vertical paper. N 

That done, he began to set out on the 
table the electro-magnetic apparatus 
which he took from the second suitcase in 
the cupboard. With his long steady fingers 
he proceeded to make the electrical con- 
nections. He took the electric lamp out of 
its socket, and replaced it with the two- 
way plug. When finally the connections 
were complete he began to set the emitter 
carefully, first for horizontal direction 
along the pencil line on the table, and then 
for elevation along the line upon the wall. 
He ran his mild grey eyes over the appa- 
ratus, saw that everything was ready, and 
then with unhesitating fingers he pressed 
the switch. 

At once the make-and-break began its 
cheerful chatter; Pethwick carefully 


turned the adjusting screw until the chat- 
ter died away into the merest, tiniest mur- 
mur. 

The thing was done. The great demon- 
stration was begun. All that Pethwick 
need do now was to sit down quietly and 
let history work itself out. Indeed, he tried 
to do so. He sat in the swivel chair which 
Mr. Freeman had sold him and tried to 
compose himself to while away the next 
six hours. But it was more than even Dr, 
Pethwick’s nerves could stand. After no 
more than five minutes he found himself 
getting up from his chair and pacing 
about; and two minutes after that he took 
the smart grey hat and the snappy yellow 
gloves and went out of his office, leaving 
his apparatus still at work. He locked the 
door very carefully behind him. 

A T THE time when Dr. Pethwick was 
engaged in putting his apparatus in 
running order at the Hammer Court office. 
Mr. Prodgers, a lorry driver, was engaged 
in driving his lorry containing two tons of 
cement in sacks to where the new offices 
were being erected in Finsbury Pavement. 
The traffic in' the City had reached its 
morning peak. Buses, motor-cars, lorries, 
were jammed wheel to wheel in the streets. 
Progress was slow and difficult, and Mr. 
Prodgers, wrestling with his heavy wheel, 
had to carry in his mind a very clear men- 
tal picture of the length and width of the 
ponderous vehicle behind him as he wound 
his way through the press. 

At one moment, although he found time 
to snarl at a drivar who was taking a 
chance “ ’Ow long ’ave you ’ad your license, 
sonny? Two days?” he had no leisure to 
listen to the reply. There was a horse- 
drawn wagon in front of him, and Mr. 
Prodgers was keyed up waiting an oppor- 
tunity of overhauling this anachronism 
and gaining a little elbow-room — keeping 
his four tons of lorry and cargo crawling 
at one and'" a half miles an hour was a 
strain even upon the experienced Mr. 
Prodgers. 

But he was unlucky. As they reached 
the corner of King William Street and 
Cheapside, where all the traffic of the City 
converges, the policeman’s white-sleeved 
arm went up almost under the horses’ 
noses. The driver threw himself back upon 
the reins, and the horses stopped, slipping 
and plunging upon the glassy surface, 
while Mr. Prodgers behind him fell for- 
ward on clutch and brake and stopped his 
lorry neatly with the tip of the bonnet six 
inches behind the tail-board. 
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Philosophically, Mr. Prodgers resigned 
himself to a long wait while the cross traf- 
fic was let through. He took the extin- 
guished half cigarette from behind his 
ear, lit it, and filled his lungs comfortably 
with smoke, while all round him, beside 
him and behind him the checked stream of 
.vehicles piled up against this check to its 
progress. 

Mr. Prodgers smoked very much at his 
ease, surveying the rush and bustle of 
London life from his high perch in the 
lorry’s cab. Then suddenly all ease depart- 
ed, for a sudden cessation of vibration told 
him that his engine had stopped, and this 
unbelievable fact was confirmed by a 
glance at the oil-pressure gauge. 

“’Ell!” said Mr. Prodgers. 

He pressed his foot on the self-starter 
button. There was no response whatever. 

“’Ell!” -said Mr. Prodgers again. He 
opened his door, flung himself down to the 
ground, and jumped to the starting han- 
dle. If he was not ready to move on the 
instant the. policeman dropped his arm he 
would be in trouble, and he knew It. He 
flung all his brawny weight upon the 
starting handle. He wound away with des- 
peration, turning the heavy engine over as 
if it had been a baby car's, such was his 
panic. In this stifling heat the sweat 
poured in rivers down his face, but there 
was no response from the engine. As he 
wound at the handle he heard the clatter 
of hoofs. The cart in front was on the 
move — traffic was being let through. 

“Bloody ’ell,” said Mr. Prodgers. 

He had half a minute left in which to 
get started, If he wanted to avoid prosecu- 
tion for obstruction. In one last despair- 
ing effort he flung himself again at the 
starting handle, but unavailingly. There 
was no more life in that engine than there 
is in a sheep’s carcass in a butcher’s shop. 
He slowly straightened his back to wait 
philosophically the arrival of the police- 
man. 

But when he stood upright and was at 
last able to take stock of his surroundings 
his eyes were rejoiced with a most unu- 
sual spectacle. In front of all the motor 
vehicles which had halted round him in 
King William Street there were men wind- 
ing away wildly at the starting handles. 
Mr. Prodgers momentarily experienced the 
pleasure which comes of the discovery that 
one’s misfortunes are shared by others; 
but the pleasure was immediately forgot- 
ten in surprise at the coincidence that a 
dozen motor vehicles in one place should 
strike work together. 


Even as Mr. Prodgers began to marvel at 
this, realization came simultaneously to all 
those others winding starting handles. 
Everybody straightened themselves up and 
stared sheepishly at each other. Then some 
of them even laughed, but the laughter 
died away as the inevitable policeman- 
came up. 

“Nar then,” said the constable. “Wot 
d’you think you’re up to? Get a move on 
quick, or you’ll be on the peg.” 

At that one or two of the fainter hearts, 
or those with bad traffic records, applied 
themselves — uselessly once more — to the 
starting handles. But Mr. Prodgers was of 
sterner stuff, and he understood that lorry 
of his far better than he understood his 
wife, for instance. He knew that if it re- 
fused to move it must be for some sub- 
stantial reason. 

“Nothing doing,” he said, stoically. 
“Tike me nime and me number, and then 
call the brikedown van.” 

By the usual constabulary legerdemain 
pencil and notebook appeared like magic 
in the policeman’s hands. Name and num- 
ber were in process of being jotted down 
when the policeman’s attention was di- 
verted. 

“Officer,” said an indignant voice. “Of- 
ficer. Something must have happened.” 

The policeman looked around and found 
at his elbow an indignant figure in the 
short-coated and high-hatted uniform of 
the Stock Exchange. 

. “Officer,” said this individual, hurriedly 
doing his best to minimize the absurdity 
of his first obvious remark. “All these cars 
wouldn’t stop like this all together if some- 
thing hadn’t happened. My car. wouldn’t 
break down.” 

A gesture of the stockbroker’s hand in- 
dicated a long glittering black saloon a 
little farther back in the press, with a 
liveried chauffeur standing helplessly by 
the bonnet. 

T HERE were murmurs of agreement 
here and there among the other driv- 
ers. The policeman held his pencil sus- 
pended over, his notebook for a moment, 
and then put them slowly away into his 
pocket. 

“That’s so,” he said. “But we’ve got to 
get you out of the way quick, or there’ll be 
hell to pay.” , 

As if to accentuate his words there came 
from far down King William Street a des- 
pairing hooting another drivers broke the 
law of the land in calling attention to the 
fact that they were being kept waiting. 
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The policeman looked round him. In Corn- 
hill and -Cheapside and Queen Victoria 
Street and Moorgate Street there was a 
wild tangle of traffic. Everything — motor- 
cars, buses, and all — was held up by the 
traffic waiting to enter or emerge from 
King William Street. 

The policeman knew by long experience 
that the results of even the slightest check 
to the rush hour traffic were likely to per- 
'* sist for a long time into the day. He fore- 
saw himself being officially hauled over 
the coals for .this business. The inevitable 
crowd was forming on the pavements; in 
the City of London the production of a 
policeman’s notebook summons more men 
from the earth than ever did the dragon’s 
teeth. He turned to the drivers-. 

“Get yourselves out of this if you can. 
Push yourselves out by ’and, can’t you? 
Get over beyond the Bank. I’ll fix it up 
with the officer on point duty.” 

From that- moment the traffic arrange- 
ments of the City of London collapsed into 
chaos. All round the Bank of England peo- 
ple were pushing motor-cars. Despite the 
fact that the usual hundreds of people 
with nothing obvious, to do all fell to and 
lent willing hands to help, the holding up 
of the cross traffic to let the crawling ve- 
hicles by crammed the streets for half a 
mile in every direction. 

Mr. .Prodgers, naturally, could not' con- 
template the pushing of four tonsiof lorry 
and cement by hand. He stood and m’ar- 
velled instead, while he waited for the van 
the police had sent for to come and tow 
him away. But there was more and more 
to marvel at. When fifty broken-down 
motor-cars had been laboriously pushed by 
hand out of the Bank end of King William 
Street there came pouring up a flood of 
vehicles which had been waiting down at 
the London Bridge end. 

Mr. Prodgers saw a light delivery van, 
the first of the stream, approaching from 
behind his lorry. Twenty yards back he 
suddenly saw it falter in its progress. Mr. 
Prodgers even noticed the change of ex- 
pression on the driver’s face. The van 
rolled forward, ever more slowly, until it 
came to a complete stop close to the lorry. 
Mr. Prodgers found a sardonic enjoyment 
in watching the driver do exactly what he 
himself had done, and two score other 
drivers as well — stretch out his foot for the 
self-starter button, and then, finding the 
self-starter out of-action^hurriedly climb 
down and apply himself to the starting 
handle. 

Other vans and buses came rolling up, 


and one and all stopped as they neared the 
end of King William Street. In fact, one 
minute after the street cleared, save for 
Mr. Prodgers’ lorry. King William Street 
was tightly jammed again with helpless 
vehicles. 

Mr. Prodgers sauntered across to the 
light van. 

“It’s no go, mate,” he said to the still- 
winding driver. 

“What d’you mean?” answered the driv- 
er, looking up at him. 

"Look here,” said Mr. Prodgers, dramat- 
ically, and the driver, following his gesture 
with his gaze, saw in that instant six other-' 
'drivers pressing self-starter buttons or 
winding handles. 

“Coo!” said the’ driver. 

But the conversation was interrupted, 
because Mr. Prodgers saw the van which 
the police had sent for approaching from 
Cheapside, and he had to hurry away, 
to welcome it. The driver of the break-' 
down van, escorted by a couple of police- 
men who held up the traffic, turned his 
bonnet towards the Bank of England, and 
then, getting into- reverse, proceeded to' 
back into King William Street into a posi- ' 
tion to tow Mr. Prodgers’ lorry out. 

Mr. Prodgers saw the back of the van 
approaching him; he saw the face of the 
driver peering backwards round the side. ' 
Then the breakdown van suddenly lurched 
and stopped. The driver withdrew his head 
abruptly, and Mr. Prodgers guessed he was 
pressing his self-starter. A second or two 
later Mr. Prodgers saw him emerge and 
jump round to the front of the van, and 
Mr. Prodgers instantly guessed that he 
must be turning his starting handle. 

“It’s something id the hair,” said Mr. 
Prodgers to himself, half aloud. “It must 
be something in the hair.” 

Chaos ruled again: There were fifty po- 
licemen now assembled round the end of 
King William Street. There were two thou- 
sand spectators lining the pavement. Mr. 
Prodgers conferred with a police inspector 
and with the team of the breakdown lorry. 
Mr. Prodgers proudly enunciated his new 
theory of an atmospheric disturbance. 

“Maybe so,” said the inspector. “One of 
those cars which wouldn’t go here went 
all right when they pushed it over into 
Cheapside. Didn’t seem nothing wrong 
with it there. What do you think about 
•it?” 

This question was addressed to the driver 
of the light , delivery van, who had been . 
displaying prodigies of activity. He had * 
whipped open his bonnet, had ascertained 
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that the petrol was flowing properly, that 
the jet was not choked, that the carbure- 
tor was functioning, and had then turned 
his attention to the ignition. Shading his 
eyes with his hat from the strong sunlight 
he peered at the points of a sparking plug 
while his van boy turned the engine over. 

“Not a glimmer. Nothing' doing. Mag’s 
gone scatty,” said the van driver. 

The experts from the breakdown van 
concurred. 

“Mag. or no bloody mag.,” said the in- 
spector, Napoleonieally, “I’ve got to get 
this bloody street clear. It’ll take all the 
bloody day to get the bloody - traffic run- 
ning properly after this. This bloody jam” 
— he indicated the. packed waiting vehicles 
in King William Street — “stretches from 
here over the bloody bridge all the way to 
St. George’s bloody church.” 

The inspector turned away from the lit- 
tle group, his mind made up for him by 
this burst of eloquence. 

“Here, Marvell,” he said. 

A sweating police sergeant turned to- 
wards him. 

■ v “Get down to the Monument,” said the 
inspector. “Take six — no, ten — men with 
you. . Divert everything there. Nothing 
more’s to come up King William Street un- 
till further orders. Stuff going west’ll have 
to go up Cannon Street. Send everything 
else up Gracechurch Street. Get on with 
it." 

Sergeant Marvell departed, the string of 
constables with him shouldering their way 
through the packed crowds. 

“Anyway,” continued the inspector to 
himself, “horses haven’t got mags. Where’s 
a telephone?” 

It was by the aid of four horses sent up 
by a wondering police headquarters that 
in the end Mr. Prodgers’ lorry was towed 
away. 


Meanwhile, of course, an exasperated 
clerk of the works on duty at the place 
where the new offices were In the course 
of erection In Finsbury Pavement was 
cursing madly to himself at the non- 
arrival of the two tons of cement which 
Mr. Prodgers was supposed to bring up. 

The suspension of the building on Fins- 
bury Pavement was only one of the results 
of Dr. Pethwick’s activities. Those results 
spread far and wide — the only satisfactory 
metaphor which can be employed is the 
old one of the ripples caused by throwing 
a stone Into a pond. Because of what Dr. 
Pethwick had done, some hundreds of City 
men were late for their appointments, and 
even City men’s appointments are of some 
value. Some hundreds of City messenger 
boys who stopped to see the' fun were late 
in delivering their messages and those 
messages were presumably of some value, 
too. Goods which were urgently expected 
arrived_late. There was delay and muddle 
and exasperation throughout the City. 

And not only in the City, either. Far 
out in the suburbs, in Brixton and Homer- 
ton, wherever a motor-bus route pene- 
trated after passing through the City, 
housewives waited in vain for the buses 
to arrive which would carry them home 
from their shopping expeditions, while the 
buses themselves were either laboriously 
towed to the company’s repair depots or, 
jammed wheel to wheel in a never-ending 
queue, were crawling at the pace of a snail 
through the . over-congested streets into 
which they had been diverted. 

. In hotels travellers with a train to catch 
waited in vain for their laundry. In res- 
taurants cooks waited In vain for their 
chops and steaks. In magazine offices the 
printers waited in vain for the arrival of 
the advertisers’ blocks. The City police 
worked overtime; City clerks whose win- 
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dows overlooked the tumult did not work 
at all. 

The . whole activity of London — of Eng- 
land, in fact — was deranged by Dr. Peth- 
wick’s interference with the traffic. He had 
chosen his weapon well. Just as a slight 
pressure on the carotid artery will make 
a human being dizzy, so did Dr. Peth- 
wick’s pressure on an artery of the City 
cause equivalent trouble. 

D R. PETHWICK had as a rule little taste 
for crowds. He was rarely moved by 
vulgar curiosity; he never dr.eamt of stop- 
ping to join the idle onlookers around 
a fallen horse or watching men working 
pneumatic drills. But on that August 
morning he joined the crowds who seeth- 
ed round the end of King William Street. 
His tall lean figure in its elegant suit was 
to be seen there, making- slow progress 
through the mob. Mr. Prodgers saw him, 
and the police inspector, but they natur- 
ally did not think their troubles were due 
to this individual who bore all the hall- 
marks of prosperity and neutrality. 

Dr. Pethwick saw a good deal. He saw 
the breakdown van which had come to tow 
away Mr. Prodgers’ lorry cease work when 
it came under the influence of the Klein- 
Pethwick Effect. He saw the stockbroker’s 
car — which had coil ignition — start up 
again in response to a despairing trial by 
the chauffeur when it had been pushed 
beyond that influence into Cheapside. For 
with coil ignition the ’ Klein-Pethwick 
Effect could only operate while the vehicle 
was actually in its range. 

Once the car was removed, the soft iron 
core of the coil could once more be mag- 
netized by the current from the accumu- 
lator circulating round it; a spark could 
once more pass, and the car could proceed 
as if nothing had happened. It was only 
those vehicles with magneto ignition which 
suffered permanent damage. In these cases 
the spark had to be produced by the rota- 
tion of a coil of wire in a magnetic field 
due to a -permanent magnet, and when the 
permanent magnet had lost its magnetism 
the only way to get the vehicles into run- 
ning order again was to take out the 
magneto and either remagnetize the mag- 
net or — what was no dearer — replace the 
whole instrument with a new one. That 
was hard luck on the owners of motor 
vehicles with magneto ignition which came 
under the influence of the Klein-Pethwick 
Effect, but Dr. Pethwick felt no concern — 
at present, anyway — for cases of individual 
hardship. 


Dr. Pethwick saw the banked-up traffic, 
and the convulsions that ensued upon try- 
ing to clear away the broken-down vehi- 
cles. He realized that his setting of his 
instrument had not been quite as accurate 
as it might have been. He had only barred 
King William Street traffic, and though 
this might cause a good deal of trouble, 
the trouble could be avoided to a large 
extent by diverting all traffic — as the police 
inspector now proposed to do — from the 
street. 

Humanity is a good deal more educable 
than flies are, even though the recent his- 
tory of humanity might make this seem 
improbable. A fly encountering a window 
pane will refuse to believe , in the existence 
of a transparent substance impervious to 
flies, however forcibly the fact is demon- 
strated to him by the bumps his nose re- 
ceives when he flies against the pane. It 
only took three bad jams at the mouth of, 
King William Street to convince the au-j 
thorities that for some reason which they 7 
could not imagine, and which they had 
never before encountered, King William 
Street was unsuitable that day for motor 
traffic. It was unfortunate for them that., 
they reached this decision just when Dr. 
Pethwick was making his way back to 
Hammer Court through the crowds. 

Hammer Court, when Dr. Pethwick 
reached it, appeared just the same as ever. 
It was quite unchanged by the fact that 
history was being made a hundred yards 
away. - Dr. Pethwick strolled across the 
yard^his chest out a little under the in- 
fluence of the double-breasted coat — and 
in through the door at the corner and 
down the dark staircase to his office. 

He took the precaution of looking round 
before unlocking the door; it was just 
possible 1;hat someone might hear the buzz 
of the make-and-break when the door 
was open if he were standing near. Dr, 
Pethwick entered quickly and locked the 
door behind him; on the table the make- 
and-break was still buzzing iff' -its low 
monotone — not nearly as noisy as the type- 
writers on the floor above — and the dull 
glow from the emitter was still evident. 

Pethwick had guessed the cause of the 
slight error in laying his emitter. His com- 
pass did 'not indicate the exact magnetic 
north; even in a City office there must be 
a certain amount of deflection caused by 
iron piping in the walls and similar ob- 
jects. But as he had reached a result by 
experiment there was no need for tedious 
correction, even if that were possible with 
the instruments at his disposition. A very 
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brief calculation in solid trigonometry 
sufficed. Across the line on the paper on 
the table he drew another one, at a very 
slight angle. Then he rotated his emitter 
until the instrument was exactly parallel 
to the new line. 

It certainly was not Mr. Prodgers’ lucky 
day. He had reported the surprising mis- 
adventure which had overtaken his lorry 
to the clerk of the works at Finsbury 
Pavement, and now he was on his way 
back to the yard to bring up the reserve 
lorry — a prehistoric Ford which he hated — 
seated beside the driver of an empty lorry 
returning to refill. 

They came out round the Bank of Eng- 
land from Princes Street; the police were'' 
diverting all traffic bound for London 
Bridge through Lombard Street and Grace- 
church Street. But as the lorry came lum- 
bering out into the open space on which 
the. Duke of Wellington looks down with 
his 'sightless bronze eyes — the very point 
which a taxicab driver had once described 
to Dr. Pethwick as “the ’eart and center 
of the City” — the lorry slowed up abruptly, 
just as if someone had switched off the 
ignition. 

“Gawd lumme!” said Mr. Prodgers. 
“We’ve got ’em again.” 

He put out a restraining hand and 
stopped his mate from precipitating him- 
self down from the driver’s cab to turn 
the starting handle. 

“That’s all 'right,” said Mr. Prodgers. 
“There’s plenty like us.” 

F ROM their position of vantage, station- 
ary midway in the triangle made by the 
Royal Exchange, the Bank of England, 
and the Mansion House, they had a clear 
view of all the streets which center upon 
the spot — Cheapside and Queen Victoria 
Street and Princes Street and Cornhill and 
Lombard Street and Threadneedle Street 
to say nothing of the now deserted King 
William Street. And wherever they turned 
their eyes, at each waiting queue of traffic 
in turn, there were people trying to start 
motor cars that obstinately refused to go. 
All round them, on the central crossing 
itself, there were other vehicles in the 
same condition. 

Dr. Pethwick had laid his instruments 
correctly enough now. Where before he 
had merely been pressing on an artery, 
he now had checked the action of the 
heart. It would not be a matter of an hour 
or two; it would take all day and all night 
to clear up the difficulties so caused. The 
Klein-Pethwlck Effect emerged from the 


emitter underground in Hammer Court in 
a cone of dispersion, and the conic section 
just above ground level outside the Royal 
Exchange was an ellipse something over a 
hundred yards along the major axis and 
something under that amount wide. Prac- 
tically all the area-covered by that ellipse 
— of a superficial area of some nine thou- 
sand square yards — was crammed with 
motor traffic. 

The police were presented now with the 
problem of getting some two hundred 
broken-down motor vehicles out > of the 
way. When they should have done that, 
they would next have to face a situation 
whereby every important road in the City 
of London was barred. All the precious 
half square mile centering round the Bank 
of England, where the freehold value of 
a single square foot of land is equal to a 
working man's income for a couple of 
years, was endangered by the complete 
cessation of all cross traffic. 

Society jfrom the days of the Romans 
at least fiad been dependent on ease of 
communication; within the last thirty 
years there had grown up a new depend- 
ence upon motor vehicles. Dr. Pethwick 
was injuring society at Its most tender 
point. 

He himself, however, at the moment, was 
not very immediately concerned about all 
this. He was occupied with writing a letter, 
seated at the typewriting table which Mr. 
Freeman had sold him, with his apparatus 
buzzing away at his elbow on the big 
table. He was writing with care, employing 
the same script of Roman capitals which 
he had used when he wrote, his previous 
letter to the Editor of The Times. It took 
him a long time; perhaps a little more 
than two hours. When he had finished it, 
he folded it into a long envelope which 
he addressed as before and laid it aside. 
Then with one long slender finger he 
switched off the current, and by that single 
movement made life possible once more 
in the City of London. 

He dismantled his apparatus, and locked 
it away again in the cupboard. - He was 
about to take his hat and his letter and 
start out when he suddenly remembered 
that he was still wearing his beautiful 
suit; if he had not realized this he might 
have gone home and displayed himself in 
all his glory to Mary and so ruined all 
his plans. He changed his clothes hurried- 
ly, grabbed his letter, and came out of 
Hammer Court, a shabby, rather insig- 
nificant man. 

The streets seethed with people. There 
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were harassed policemen everywhere, and 
there were broken-down motor-cars and 
buses parked along the kerbs in every 
street. Dr. Pethwick thought of posting his 
letter, made a rapid calculation of time 
and space, and decided on delivering it 
himself. He had not the remotest idea 
where Printing House Square might be, 
but by a piece of deduction which would 
■ have been surprising in him a fortnight 
ago he decided that it must be near Fleet 
Street, and so walked down Queen Vic- 
toria Street in that direction. New Bridge 
Street, too, was full of policemen, busily 
diverting the traffic which wished to go 
City-wards, warning all east-bound traffic 
to keep to Cannon Street and Fenchurch 
Street, and sending everything which' 
aimed more north than that along the 
weary round through Aldersgate Street 
and Old Street. 

- A messenger boy told Dr. Pethwick where 
to find Printing House Square, and Dr. 
Pethwick with his own hand dropped his 
letter into the solid brass letter-box of 
The Times ^ When' he came back into 
Queen Victoria Street he noticed the post- 
ers -which the boys who. sold the evening 
newspapers were displaying. The very 
sight of their wording sent a thrill through 
him; he felt a hot flush beneath his skin. 
“Amazing Traffic Scenes' in City,” said 
one. “Traffic Breakdown. What Experts 
Think,” said another, while the third 
pinned its faith to a more generalized ex- 
pression and merely announced “Sensa- 
tion in City.” 

It illustrates the oddity of human na- 
ture that the sight of these contents bills 
should rouse Dr. Pethwick to excitement 
in the way it ,did, while he had been so 
little moved when with his own eyes he 
had seen the actual results of his actions. 
His hand trembled a little as he searched 
for a penny and bought a paper. There 
were flaring headlines right across the 
front page; half the remainder of the 
front page displayed a photograph taken 
of the traffic crossing in front of the 
Royal Exchange, showing horses busily 
engaged in pulling motor-buses out of the 
way. 

Dr. Pethwick was so interested in read- 
ing all about it that he collied over and 
over again with people, walking in the 
street.' 

The fifth collision was such a severe one 
that it shook him into a half-dazed condi- 
tion; when he recovered he made himself 
put his paper in his pocket while he walked 
to the station. 


O NCE in the train, he read with avidity. 

The newspaper he had bought hap- 
pened to be the one which had displayed 
“What Experts Think” on its contents 
bill, and when Dr. Pethwick glanced down 
this column he realized what an amazing 
amount of balderdash experts think. 

There was some excuse for them, of 
course. Half of them had been rung up 
on the' telephone and had been asked for 
their opinion the moment they had been 
given a very inaccurate account of the 
facts. Most of the reporters had been misled 
by irrelevant details — because in a good 
many cases the drivers of vehicles under 
the influence of the Klein-Pethwick Effect 
had pressed their self-starter switches for 
an absurdly long, time. And as the rotation 
of a starting motor depends on magnetism, 
the motors had refused to rotate, and in 
that case much heavier currents- passed 
through the coils than passed when the 
motor was in motion,, with the result that 
dynamotor coils were burnt out, and accu- 
mulator plates buckled, and the whole 
electrical apparatus of the motor-car 
ruined even in cases where, having coil 
ignition, the whole damage done might 
have been merely temporary if the drivers 
had used moderation. 

These crumpled accumulator plates and 
burnt-out insulations had naturally 
claimed as much attention as, or even 
more than, any temporary difficulty with 
a spark coil, and excited newspaper men,' 
pouring out on the telephone to bewildered 
scientists a whole mass of information, 
true and false, misleading and otherwise, 
had elicited the nfost amazing sugges- 
tions. By the time these suggestions had 
been scribbled down in shorthand by some- 
one with no scientific knowledge what- 
ever, transcribed by someone with even 
less, set .up in type and proofread in a 
hurry by people whose ignorance of scien- 
tific terminology is proverbial, the result 
was extraordinary. 

The great Norbury had given an opinion 
— of course; no scientific article in the 
evening press would be. complete without 
Norbury — and had apparently hazarded a 
guess that atmospheric electricity might 
be the ca.use of the trouble. Presumably 
Norbury had said something about “Lights 
ning, you know, is one result of atmos- 
pheric electricity,” while trying to make 
himself clear over a defective telephone, 
and the result was that there was a cross- 
heading in the article to the effect that 
“Famous Scientist suggests Lightning as 
a Cause.” On the other hand, Dodgson, 
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the constructional engineer — who knew no 
more about electricity than a schoolboy — 
had come^a little nearer the mark in the 
half-dozen wild shots, he made when he 
suggested that perhaps someone experi- 
menting with a new form of beam wireless 
was responsible for the damage. 

The most honest opinion was given in 
the opening words, of an interview with 
a' prominent manufacturer of motor-cars, 
who began with: "I simply cannot under- 
stand it.” It was inevitable, all the same,' 
that he should go on with: “But as far 
as I can make out very few of our cars 
were affected.” 

In the crowded railway carriage there 
was actually a new topic of conversation 
to replace the discussion of the prevailing 
heat, which had done duty for three weeks 
now. Men were exchanging their impres- 
sions of the traffic block, and their theo- 
ries of its cause — and most of these theo- 
ries were no wilder than those put for- 
ward in the paper Dr. Pethwick held. 

Dr. Pethwick found it all so exciting 
that he almost forgot to get out of the 
train when it arrived at his station; he 
just managed to precipitate himself down 
from the door, after treading on half a 
dozen feet on his way to it, just as the train 
began to move off again. The guard shout- 
ed at him; the porter looked at him dis- 
approvingly; the people on the platform 
turned and stared. But for once in his life 
Dr. Pethwick was unmoved by publicity. 
He noticed none of it as, clutching his 
paper, he made his way to the station exit. 

Dr. Pethwick retained enough of the 
keen practical sense which had carried 
him through so far to endeavor to make 
himself at least appear normal when he 
reached home. But Mary, even though, 
after a long day with her friends, she was 
not quite as perceptive as she might have 
been, could not help but notice something 
a little strange about him. 

When he had finished his meal he 
plunged once more into re-reading the 
evening paper. And, now she came to 
think of it, his glances had strayed over 
to that paper several' times during the 
meal— and yet the paper bore every sign 
of having been well read already. Later 
on, when he put it down at last, she was 
able to take possession of it and look 
through it herself. She could see nothing 
in it to account for this new manner. 

For a moment she formed a theory that 
he might have drawn a big prize in a 
sweepstake, but there was nothing about 
sweepstakes, and no list of prize-winners. 


“Did you see anything of this traffic jam 
they talk about here?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Pethwick. He was ready 
for anything now. “It held me up a bit 
when I was coming back across London.” 

“I suppose it wasn’t nearly as bad as 
they say,” sniffed Mary. “You can never 
believe anything you read in the papers 
nowadays.” 

“Oh, it was pretty bad,” said Pethwick, 
calmly. 

CHAPTER VI 

D URING the night the newspapers 
had plenty of time to make up 
their minds about the City traffic 
jam. Whatever it was which had been 
holding up the traffic ended its activity 
some time later in the afternoon — some 
time after four o’clock. That was certain, 
for when a car-load of scientists obtained 
police permission to make experiments, 
and drove gaily into the road junction 
outside the Royal Exchange, at twenty min- 
utes past four they were sadly disappoint- 
ed to find that their car did not stop, but 
travelled from Cheapside to Cornhill. 

They were left lamenting, with no data 
to go on save what could be obtained by 
examination of the helpless cars which 
were by now distributed in repairing ga- 
rages ail round London. 

One or two of the saner newspapers were 
able to produce quite a good analysis of 
the course of events. They were able to 
work out how the phenomenon had mani- 
fested itself first at the end of King Wil- 
liam Street and, after persisting there for 
an hour and a half, from about 10 a.m. 
to 11:30, had suddenly shifted itself fifty 
yards into the main street junction. 

After that, however, opinion was very 
sharply divided. To some minds the con- 
clusion was obvious, that the trouble was 
due to a human agency, which had first 
made a bad shot before correcting its aim 
and settling down upon the most sensitive 
area (from a traffic point of view) in all 
London. 

But other newspapers could not bring 
themselves to believe this. For one thing, 
they flinched from facing the important 
conclusion that if it were true some per- 
son or persons-had London’s traffic at their 
mercy. For another, they formed a mud- 
dled picture of what had happened. 

The disjointed narratives of various eye- 
witnesses seemed to indicate a repeated 
shifting of the scene of the disturbance — 
over a small area, it is true, but a shifting 
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all the same. These newspapers decided 
after much cogitation to give their opinion 
in favour of some sort of electrical dis- 
turbance or other, which by pure chance 
had focused itself on the point where it 
would be most felt. After all, as Norbury 
wrote in an article on a leader page, 
there could have been electrical storms 
affecting magnetos in the, Sahara since 
the world first took shape without anyone 
knowing of them, Decause there were no 
magnetos in the Sahara. Perhaps this 
recent scorching hot summer in England, 
and perhaps — Norbury put the suggestion 
forward with unwonted diffidence — new 
recent electrical methods in England, 
broadcasting for instance, or the new high- 
tension grid system all over the country — 
had brought about some conditions never 
reproduced before. 

It was all a little wild, but Norbury could 
write well, and he was able to mask most 
of the weak points in his argument from 
the not very intelligent mass of his read- 
ers by a skilful vagueness. Norbury him- 
self, if the truth must be told, had hesitat- 
ed for one delirious moment over plunging 
for a hypothesis that the phenomenon 
might be due to an attempt by sentient 
beings on some other planet . to - attract 
the attention of mankind. That really 
seemed as likely to him as the event he 
was discussing, but he decided in the end 
to play for safety. 

As regards the newspapers who decided 
in favor of human agency, there was fur- 
ther divergence of opinion as regards the 
motive behind the act. It miglft be a 
practical joke, or it might be the act of a 
man trying to call attention to some new 
invention. It might — of course — be due to 
the machinations of Communists subsi- 
dised with Russian gold. It might be a 
trial effort on the part of some potentially 


hostile power, or it might be due to inad- 
.vertence on the part of government ex- 
perts employed in testing secret weapons. 

In fact, all the way up and down Fleet 
Street that night there was long and 
anxious debate. Some editors — or proprie- 
tors — were for plumping for one theory, 
some for another. And as no one knew 
what new development, if any, to expect 
next day, everyone wanted to play for 
safety, only to be brought up against the 
fact that some theory or other must be 
put forward to satisfy their readers, who 
had been carefully educated not to think 
for themselves. Editors everywhere were 
saying as usual, “Who would sell a farm 
and be an editor?’’ — and in this case they 
almost began to mean it. 

Yet meanwhile, all the time that these 
hectic decisions were being made in Fleet 
Street, there was quite ‘another develop- 
ment in Printing House Square. Somebody 
was reading a letter which had been de- 
livered by hand in the course of the after- 
noon. Somebody scratched his head, 
looked up at the ceiling to refresh his 
memory, and finally went over to the 
“waiting” file and found another letter 
in the same disguised handwriting. Some- 
body at last decided to risk it and take the 
two letters ■ into higher authority. 

Higher authority heard the facts, hur- 
riedly read the two letters and the long 
duplicate enclosed with the second and 
tugged his chin as he tried to make up 
his mind. In the end higher authority 
went in to the highest authority of all, 
and told him all about it, and ended up 
with the words, “I think there’s something 
in it.” 

GHEST authority of all read the three 
documents, and hesitated long over 
them. The Times has a sense of responsi- 
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bility towards its readers, and it also feels 
a sensitiveness regarding forgeries and un- 
substantiated letters dating back to the 
time of Figott’s forgery of the Parnell 
letters. But there was something about 
the letters which were now under con- 
sideration which bore the stamp of truth. 
And if they were true The Times had a 
scoop, a watertight, brass-bound, copper- 
bottomed scoop of the kind every journal- 
ist — even those attached to The Times — 
dreams about in optimistic moments. 

“You know what we ought to do with 
these if they’re what you think they are?” 
said the highest authority of all. 

“No, sir,” said the other, quite under- 
standing, all the same. 

“They ought to go to the police.”/ 

“The police? But — but — the fellow hasn’t 
done anything the police can take cogni- 
zance of, has he?” 

“Well, he’s caused an obstruction. The 
blighters ran me in for that last week 
when I left my car for five minutes in 
Holborn. Anyway, it’s silly to deny they’re 
after him, or would be, if they thought he 
existed. You know that as well as I do. 
They ought to be told.” 

Yet despite these eminently sensible 
conclusions, there was a look on both their 
faces which seemed to belie their spoken 
words. 

“The police?” repeated the younger man, 
doubtfully. 

Lesser newspapers than The Times were 
on intimate terms with the police. News 
as important as this would leak out for 
certain, and where would that scoop be 
then? The old Times deserved a scoop, 
if anyone did. The Junior editor’s face 
fell; his disappointment was obvious. His 
senior saw his expression, and made up 
his mind then and there. 

“We’ll publish,” he said, his jaw coming 
forward. “And we won’t let the police see 
these until four o’clock tomorrow morning. 
You see to that; it ought to be safe enough 
then. We’ll be compounding a felony, but 
we can’t help that. And if we publish at 
all, we’ve got to give it prominence. It’s 
taking, a chance, but — We’ll have to have 
a leade? on it. 

“Send Bumblethwaite in to me. And 
Harriman. You’ll have to scrap that article 
of Macfarlane's on the scientific point of 
view. He’s barking up the wrong tree if 
this is true, and God send it is. I’ll be 
going out of this office on my ear if it isn’t, 
and so will you, young man, agreement 
or no agreement. Get going on some sort 
of introduction for this stuff. You’d better 


do that yourself. Come back in half an 
hour.” 

So that next morning when Dr. Pethwick 
opened his Times at the breakfast table 
the first thing .that caught his eye was a 
fat column headed “London Traffic Ob- 
struction. A Manifesto.” ' Dr. Pethwick 
allowed his boiled egg to^ow cold while 
he read the article. 

“Yesterday afternoon we received the 
following letter which was delivered by 
hand at approximately 4:30 p.m. 

To the Editor of The Times. 

■ / 

Dear Sir, 

l notice that you have not published my 
letter of the 28th. That was only to be 
expected, but 1 hope you will now see your 
way to publishing it in your next issue, be- 
cause ,the present condition of London 
traffic is sufficient proof of what that 
letter stated. As a further proof, traffic 
will be impeded in another part of London 
for a short period following 10:30 a.m. to- 
morrow, July 30th. 

Yours truly, 

, \ Peacemaker. 

P.S.—I enclose a copy of my letter of the 
28th in case you have mislaid the original. 

O N INVESTIGATION (the article went 
on) it was found that or the evening 
of the 28th the following letter addressed 
to the Editor had been received. This had 
been posted at noon in' the London E.C. 
district. We make no apology for not hav- 
ing published it earlier, because, as our 
readers will agree, it appeared to be the 
work of an irresponsible person. But, con- 
sidered now in the light of recent events, 
it appears possible that the writer has 
the power he claims, and we therefore 
reproduce his letter below. We can only 
add that both letters- are written in r a 
disguised hand, and a photographic re- 
production of a part of one of the letters 
appears on page 14. The originals are 
now in the possession of the police. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

Dear Sir, 

A method has been discovered whereby 
it is. possible to cause a magnet to lose its 
magnetism at a point a very considerable 
distance from the instrument used. This 
applies not merely to permanent magnets, 
but'to electro-magnets as well. As a result 
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of this, it is now possible to stop the work- 
ing of .all machines which depend on the 
practical application of electro-magnetic 
phenomena. For instance, if a motor-car 
is submitted to this treatment, the spark, 
which is caused by the electric current 
induced in a conductor under the influence 
of a changing magnetic field, ceases to be 
produced, and the vehicle will stop. 

If the motor-car obtains its spark by 
use of an induction coil, there will be no 
permanent harm done, and the vehicle 
will be free to move as soon as it ceases 
to be under the influence of the effect. In 
the case of a magneto it will be found that 
the permanent magnet has become demag- 
netized, and in that case it will be neces- 
sary to replace the magneto by a new one 
or to remagnetize the magnet before the 
vehicle is again available for use. 

It will be noticed that this suggestion 
is of a destructive nature. It is extremely 
likely that there may be applications of 
this invention which may be of benefit to 
the world, but the present suggestion can- 
not be considered in that light. It will 
be noticed also that the first thought called 
up by this suggestion concerns the appli- 
cation of the invention to warfare, to 
impede the progress of aeroplanes, war- 
ships and tanks. 

The discoverer, however, has decided 
that he would not be pleased to see his 
invention used in war. He is aware of the 
argument that this invention ivould tend 
to make war more humane by hindering 
the flight, for instance, of bombing aero- 
planes, but he is not convinced by it. What 
he knows of war seems to prove to him 
that any attempt to make war more hu- 
mane is based on unsound data, and that 
such attempts lead only to hypocrisy. 

He also believes that the occurrence of 
war is facilitated, and its likelihood in- 
creased, by the existence of armaments. 
He believes it to be obvious that money 
is expended on armaments which could be 
put to better use. He also believes that 
armaments are maintained at present con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority of 
people. 

In view of these facts, he has decided to 
make use of his invention to bring about 
a reduction in armaments. He is aware 
that conferences have been held to con- 
sider this matter, but he believes that in 
most cases they were not inspired by the 
necessary sincerity. Consequently, he pro- 
poses to interfere with the traffic of Lon- 
don, and , if necessary, to proceed to fur- 
ther action, until a sincere effort has been 


made to reduce the armaments maintained 
by the world to the lowest point consistent , 
with the policing of the countries con- 
cerned. 

Yours truly, 

Peacemaker. 

The queer flush of excitement which 
Pethwick experienced did not subside eas- 
ily. It was not the first time that he had 
seen writings of his in print — the British 
Journal of Physics had published half a 
dozen contributions from his pen — but the 
thrill was still new. 

He tried to criticize his compositions 
cold-bloodedly. He was aware that there 
was a touch of the melodramatic about 
that pseudonym of his, but what could, 
he have done otherwise? He had written 
the “Yours truly” before it occurred to 
him that he had to put something after 
it, and “Peacemaker” was quite in the 
tradition of Times pseudonyms. It was as 
good as ‘^Paterfamilias” or “Amicus Cu- 
riae” any day of the week. For the rest, 
Pethwick could not consider it too bad. 

Pethwick was no literary man; he could 
not realize the painful effect which might 
be produced by his laconic sentences. A 
more skilful writer might have contrived 
to gild the pill a little, to have wrapped up 
the bald threat in a trifle of verbiage. But 
that was not Pethwick’s way. He wanted 
disarmament. He believed he could en- 
force it. It had been difficult to describe 
his invention in terms that could be un- 
derstood by unscientific people; to state 
his whole project in courtly terms would 
have been impossible to him even if he 
had realized the necessity. 

He ran his eye down the columns de- 
scribing traffic conditions in London yes- 
terday, and then turned the pages more 
aimlessly, until his eye caught sight of 
the leader which Messrs. Bumblethwaite 
and Harriman had constructed with care. 
It was a shock to him. 

S OMEHOW Dr. Pethwick had conjured 
up a vague picture of himself as spokes- 
man for a majority. He sincerely believed 
that by far the greater proportion of 
humanity would be glad if armaments 
were abolished, and he had fancied that 
this announcement of his would be hailed 
with pleasure. He had actually imagined 
that people would say, “What fools we were 
not to think of this before,” and that in 
a week or two the whole business would 
be settled, and governments would belook- 
tng round for suitable purposes on which 
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to spend the half of their budgets which 
would be on their hands now that they 
were not spending it on armies and navies. 

' That was his conception of how events 
would move, even if he had not specifically 
framed it in such words. 

His own logical mind was so struck by 
the absurdity of spending money on arma- 
ments that he could not conceive of any- 
one hesitating, save through sheer inertia, 
to dispense with them. If any difficulties 
at all were to be raised, he had assumed 
vaguely that they might occur somewhere 
in the distant Balkans, perhaps, where a 
reactionary government or two might hold 
out for a space before having to give way 
before the united demands of their peoples 
and the economic pressure of the test of 
Europe. He only visualized himself as the 
man who gave the initial tap which started 
the ball rolling. 

But The Times leader disillusioned him. 
It spoke about “Peacemaking extraordi- 
nary.” It spoke about “fanatics” and “un- 
constitutional methods.” The only caution 
it displayed was due to a lingering doubt 
that the two letters from “Peacemaker” 
might be spurious— it prefaced its whole- 
hearted condemnation of the scheme with 
a cautious “if at ten-thirty today we are 
confronted with proof — ” Apart from that 
it simply went for Dr. Pethwick whole- 
heartedly, using much the same language 
,as had once been employed to describe 
the men who organized the General Strike. 
It went on to describe “Peacemaker’s” ac- 
tivities as undoubtedly criminal, and it 
expressed a hope that they would be cut 
short, promptly and effectively, by the 
police. 

It offered cordial sympathy to all those 
who had suffered loss yesterday from 
“Peacemaker’s” lunatic behavior. The 
leader ended up with the inevitable bit of 
lip-service to .the cause of peace — the 
mealy-mouthed admission that peace and 
disarmament were the dearest wish of 
every thinking person — but “actions of this 
sort discredit the whole movement in 
favor of disarmament, and only tend to 
defeat the object which ‘Peacemaker’ pro- 
fesses to be anxious to achieve." 

Pethwick read that leader with a grow- 
ing uneasiness, and when he read it again 
the uneasiness grew into indignation; by 
the time the second reading was finished 
he was in a state as near to berserk anger 
as one of his mild temperament could be. 
He glanced up at the clock on the mantel- 
piece. At ten-thirty The Times would be 
confronted with all the proof they needed. 


Then he remembered his cold egg, and he 
looked across the table to find Mary’s eyes 
on Inm. 

“Go on and eat your breakfast,” said 
Mary. “You’re keeping me hanging about 
when I’ve got such a lot to do.” 

Pethwick dug his spoon into his egg as 
if the viscous yolk were the heart of The 
Times’s leader-writer. He controlled him- 
self as well as he could, gulping down the 
luke-warm stuff, and remembering to take 
bites of his bread and butter — as a child 
when he had been given an egg the rule 
had been “one little bite of egg and two 
bites of bread and butter.” He drank his 
cold tea and looked up at the clock again. 

“I want to go to town again today,” he 
said, as.casually as he could, and when he 
met Mary’s eyes he read in them the ex- 
pression he dreaded. 

"What do you want to go up there for?” 
she said. “I was going to have a nice 
dinner today — there a joint coming. You 
won’t be back to dinner, I suppose?” 

Mary had noticed his agitation. She 
had noticed those glances of his at the 
clock. Suspicions were beginning to germ- 
inate within her, and anyway she was in 
the mood to oppose anything Pethwick 
wanted to do merely because he wanted 
to do it. Pethwick tried to put forward the. 
excuse which had served well enough" up 
to now. 

“The University Library!” sneered Mary. 
“What do you want to do at the University 
Library?” 

Pethwick sighed. He tried mildly to ex- 
plain the hypothetical research he was 
thinking of undertaking. 

“Can’t it wait till tomorrow?” demanded 
Mary. “I was going to have nice ’ot mut- 
ton and roast potatoes today. Isn’t that 
good enough, for your lordship?” 

“Let’s have it this evening,” said .Peth- 
wick. He thought for a moment that the 
suggestion was. a beautiful piece of tactics, 
but in fact it only added fuel to the flame. 
' “Have it this evening!” declaimed Mary; 
“Your lordship wants late dinner now, I 
suppose. I’m to slave all through the heat 
this afternoon, just because you' want to 
be like your grand friends, your Dorothy 
Laxton and so on, I suppose.” 

Mary meant that shaft to hurt and it 
did. She saw Pethwick wince. Pethwick 
pushed back his chair, and rose to his feet, 
his long gangling length towering over 
the table. Mary looked at his face again, 
and for a moment she was afraid. His 
mouth was shut in a hard line, and his 
eyes had a stormy brightness. It seemed 
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as if the endeavours of ten years were 
about to bear fruit, and Mary was to suc- 
ceed in making her husband lose his tem- 
per. She thought he was going to strike 
her, and she felt a mad pleasure mingle 
with her fear. 

But there was always that clock on the' 
mantelpiece. Mary’s powers of intuition 
enabled her to sense how her husband 
thrust his rage back with a powerful 
hand. She did not know the motives which 
were influencing him; she had no knowl- 
edge of the pressing need of something to 
be done in Hammer Court at ten-thirty 
that morning. All Mary knew was that 
her husband suddenly pulled himself up- 
right and turned away without a word. 
She heard him take his hat down from the 
stand in the hall, and open the street door. 
As he went out she rushed after him and 
tore the door open again, standing on 
the threshold with her dressing-gown 
hanging round her. 

“Ed!” she called. “What time are you 
going to be back, Ed?” 

But Dr. Pethwick was striding off down 
the street as fast as his ungainly legs 
would carry him toward the station. 

T HERE were trains to London Bridge 
every twenty minutes, and Dr. Peth- 
wick missed the 9:31 by one minute, thanks 
to 'the cumulative effect of a late break- 
fast, a prolonged reading of The Times, 
and an argument with his wife. He fret- 
ted and fumed upon the platform, He 
hardly paid attention to the fact that 
every one of the contents bills displayed 
upon the platform made some reference 
to yesterday's traffic conditions in London. 
He had promised to-bring those conditions 
about again at 10; 30 today, and he felt 
instinctively that it would produce a bad 
moral effect if the Peacemaker should 
prove to be guilty of a human weakness 
like unpunctuality — and unpunctuality, 
anyway, always irritated him. 

He fidgeted restlessly when the 9:51 at 
last took him up to London Bridge, look- 
ing repeatedly at his watch. When he 
reached the terminus at 10:08 he discarded 
the idea he had momentarily entertained 
of taking a taxicab, and climbed instead 
upon a less inconspicuous bus. At 10:16 
he was hurrying into Hammer Court. Once 
in his office he began to work feverishly.. 

With map, rule, and compass he laid off 
a new line upon his horizontal sheet of 
paper, With plumb-line and protractor he 
marked a new line upon his vertical sheet. 
Then, without bustle, but without wasting 


a moment, he brought his -apparatus out 
of Us locked cupboard, and made the con- 
nections with quick, steady fingers. 
Straightening up when his work was done, 
he pulled out his watch and reached for 
the switch. It was exactly 10:30 when he 
closed the circuit, and on the instant motor 
traffic in Cannon Street came to an abrupt 
halt. 

In all the newspaper offices of London 
there had been tension that morning. 
Someone in high authority had been sit- 
ting at his desk in Printing House Square 
since ten o'clock, too excited even to 
grumble at the fate which had brought 
him to his office at this unconscionable 
hour. He had done nothing in the half 
hour he had been waiting, but as ten- 
thirty came near he began to tap nervous- 
ly on his desk with his pencil. When at 
last his desk telephone rang he started 
nervously. Then he reached for the in- 
strument. 

“It’s all right,” said the receiver to his 
ear. "He’s done it. Cannon Street at ten- 
thirty. On time to the second.” 

“Thank God!” said the man in high 
authority. 

The good old Times had the biggest 
scoop of the century. This business might 
have made the paper the laughing-stock 
of Fleet Street if it had proved to be a 
hoax, but the Peacemaker had been as 
good as his word. Telephone bells were 
shrilling in the offices of the evening 
papers, and there excited editors heard 
the news gabbled out to them by excited 
reporters, and, ringing off abruptly, had 
sent excited orders down to the printing 
presses, where the printers had been 
standing by with a special edition ready 
to set up. 

In twenty minutes the papers were on 
the streets. The vans were racing through 
London hurling out great bundles to the 
newsboys, and excited City men were tear- 
ing the damp copies from the newsboys’ 
fingers. “Text of the Peacemaker’s Mani- 
festo!" “Who is the Peacemaker?" “Peace- 
maker’s New Mischief!” 

Oh, it was the finest scoop The Times 
could remember. Every single newspaper 
in England had to relax its rule never to 
mention the name of another newspaper. 
Every one had to quote The Times; in . 
twenty-four hours the paper received more 
publicity than during the last twelve- 
month. People had to buy The Times to 
learn the facts of the delivery of the 
Peacemaker’s letters, and to see the fac- 
simile reproduction of his handwriting, 
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even though other papers quoted the let- 
ters verbatim. 

Dr. Pethwick saw the special editions 
out for sale when he walked down to 
Cannon Street to see that everything was 
as it should be. He bought one and looked 
at the headlines as he was jostled in the 
'crowd. He himself would never have 
dreamed of calling that letter of his a 
“manifesto,” but the newspapers seemed 
determined upon it. There was not much 
chance of reading more than the head- 
lines, for the crowd was so dense. 

The news had gone round the City 
that the Peacemaker was at work now in 
Cannon Street, and pens had been flung 
down and typewriters abandoned while 
all the City came pouring out to see. There 
was no more to see, actually, than yester- 
day; only a cordon of police diverting 
traffic, and broken down lorries being 
pushed into side streets, and vehicles lucky 
enough to have coil ignition being shoved 
out of the area over which the Klein- 
Pethwick Effect was being distributed. 

Someone in charge of London’s traffic 
arrangements had been ready for the 
emergency, clearly. Cannon Street was not 
an important link in the chain of London 
streets. Diversion of traffic from it did 
not upset all London, especially when 
prompt measures were taken to prevent 
jamming, and horses were ready to hand 
to deal with the heavy stuff. 

Dr. Pethwick saw what little the crowd 
and the .police would permit him to see; it 
was enough to show him that the Klein- 
Pethwick Effect was not causing much in- 
convenience— and he had not realized that 
so much of the Cannon Street' traffic was 
horsedrawn. 

Pethwick turned away from the scene 
thinking deeply. He found it difficult' to 
decide on the next move; not until he got 
back to his office and paced up and down 
the crowded room for a few minutes did 
he form any resolution. The present dem- 
onstration had not been very convincing. 
He would devote a"few minutes to showing 
how much power he really had. 

Pethwick made further calculations, 
each one resulting in a new line being 
drawn on his two sheets of paper, and 
then, standing his^emitter on the point of 
intersection, he revolved it slowly, keeping 
it stationary on each line in turn for three 
minutes. And as he turned it, so did traffic 
come to a halt, first in Cheapside, and 
then in Princes Street, and then in^Corn- 
hill, and then in King William Street, and 
then in Queen Victoria Street. 


The move was an effective one. Three 
minutes was just long enough to tangle 
up the traffic, and start the police on their 
counter.-measures. It was more than twen- 
ty minutes in each case before they dis- 
covered that the Klein-Pethwick Effect 
■ had shifted on. The result was that the 
arrangements made for the diversion of 
traffic made the confusion worse. 

H ARASSED policemen, faced with a 
whole succession of contradictory or- 
ders' as to which streets were clear and 
which not, lost their heads completely in 
the-,end. Matters were at a worse pass 
even than yesterday when the police had 
no warning. All round the. City the jam 
was complete. It was that time that Peth- 
wick straightened his back, switched off 
the power, and realized that he was hun- 
.gry. 

So far on every day that he had spent 
in the City he had forgotten about his 
lunch; in part it was a forgetfulness that 
Freud could explain, because Pethwick 
shrank a little from the prospect of enter- 
ing a strange restaurant and ordering food 
from a menu in which he was sure to lose 
' his way. But today he felt equal to the 
effort, especially with the aid of his new 
clothes. He dismantled the apparatus and 
locked it. away, put on the beautiful grey 
suit, and went out into the seething streets 
in search of food. 

At the table to which chance led him 
there were five young men having lunch, 
but it was not of course pure chance that 
they were debating the Peacemaker’s ac- 
tivities. It would have been extraordinary 
If Pethwick had found a table where the 
diners were not doing so. Pethwick lis- 
tened to their conversation while he ate 
his fried fillets of plaice. Pethwick was 
just like a maiden aunt; maiden aunts 
always choose fried fillets or plaice if It 
ever happens that they must eat in a 
strange restaurant. 

The general attitude of the five young 
men towards the Peacemaker was orie of 
admiration, perhaps even of envy. They 
did not blame him in the least for what 
he had done. They" called it a “sporting 
effort”; they thought it rather amusing 
that he should set a . city of ten million 
souls In a turmoil. They laughed immoder- 
ately at the account of the fury of the 
senior partner who employed one of them 
at the non-arrival of something or other 
which he .was urgently expecting. 

Pethwick listened to all this with a secret 
pleasure. It was only after some time that 
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he began to realize that none of this 
admiration was directed towards the object 
he had in mind when he began. There was 
no word among them about disarmament. 

Twice Pethwick put down his knife and 
fork and looked across at them. He was 
on the point of asking them what was 
their opinion of disarmament and the 
Peacemaker’s views, but he found he sim- 
ply could not bring himself to plunge un- 
invited into conversation with strangers; 
besides, he feared lest he might betray 
himself. And then, right at the very end 
of the meal, the thin dark one of the 
party brought up the subject. I 

“Do you think he really means it about 
this disarmament business?” he asked. 

“He’s got a hope if he does, poor blight- 
er,” said the red-haired one. “But I don’t 
expect he does. Give us my ticket, please, 
Lilly.” 

That was all — two sentences exchanged 
while they were getting up from the table. 

Pethwick did not know it, but the color 
had gone from hi? face and he walked 
stiffly and more upright than usual as he 
paid for his lunch and walked out of the 
restaurant. His first action when he was 
back in his office was to pull out his foun- 
tain-pen and reach for paper. He must 
clear up any doubts on the subject of his 
earnestness straight away. 

Yet to write that letter was more than 
he could do. He was no man of the pen. 
It was torment to him to try and write in 
detail about matters on which he felt very 
strongly. That original letter of his to The 
Times showed how unsuited he was for 
this part of the business. It told all,' the 
necessary facts, but without embellish- 
ment or elaboration. And a man who wish- 
es to plead a cause before the masses must 
learn not to flinch from reiteration, must 
not spare his own feelings — if he has any — 
must point the obvious and not hesitate in 
the matter of clap-trap appeal. He must 
do all the things Pethwick shrank from 
doing. 

What Pethwick needed at the moment 
was someone to play Huxley to his Darwin, 
someone of fluent pen and vigorous argu- 
ment, who could encase the mailed fist of 
Pethwick’s brute force in the velvet glove 
of words. The time was ripe for a brilliant 
exposition of Pethwick’s ideals. A well- 
written statement of the case for disarma- 
ment might at the moment have been read 
with sympathy, now that the wandering 
attention of the public had been diverted 
towards it for a space. Pethwick had actu- 
ally felt this when he came back to the 
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office; just for a moment he had been in 
touch with public opinion — a most unusual 
state of affairs for Dr. Pethwick. 

But with pen and paper before him the 
momentary inspiration oozed away. He 
could not state the obvious all over again. 
People who wanted to know what his pro- 
posal was could refer to today’s Times — 
Pethwick did not appreciate the fact that 
in a week’s time no one would dream of 
referring' back to an issue a week old; he 
judged people by himself, and he was quite 
accustomed to being referred to arguments 
printed in the British Journal of Physics 
months ago. 

And he had not the arts of demagogy. 
Now that he had caught the attention of 
the public he could not change his tactics 
and revert from threats to argument — he 
could not, that is to say, take a lesson from 
the practice of public speakers who start 
their speeches with an anecdote in order 
to induce people to listen to them before 
proceeding to argue. He had not guessed 
at the subtle mixture of force and persua- 
sion which is necessary to get things done. 

I F PETHWICK had ever made use of 
analogy, he might have compared him- 
self with a parent who finds his child play- 
ing with an adder under the impression 
that it is a grass snake. Probably the par- 
ent has only to say “Put down that snake. 
If it bites you you will die,” to be obeyed. 
At worst he has only to add, “If you don’t 
put it down I will smack you.” To Peth- 
wick the attitude of the world towards 
armaments could not be very different 
from that of the child towards the adder. 
Circumstances had compelled him to start 
with the smack to attract the child’s atten- 
tion and to show him that smacking was 
possible, but after the smafck no intelligent 
child would go on playing with the adder 
when once he had been told it was poison- 
ous. Perhaps dealing with intelligent chil- 
dren had unfitted Pethwick for dealing 
with the public. 

The result of the fading out of the in- 
spiration which had possessed him on his 
return was that the letter he wrote was 
excessively brief. 

All he said was: 

Dear Sir, 

I am quite sincere in my desire to bring 
about disarmament. I hove that the neces- 
sary steps will soon be taken to initiate the 
movement. 

Yours truly, . 

Peacemaker. 
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That was all he-could say. Once again, 
It was a complete statement of the relevant 
facts, and Pethwick could not imagine any 
necessity for further elaboration— for a 
few seconds he Had had the revelation, but 
it was gone now. 

As he addressed the envelope, he re- 
membered, with an odd twisted smile, that 
the police were after him now. It was very 
likely that a watch was being kept in 
Printing House Square to see who might 
be delivering letters by hand. Pethwick 
decided that it would be better to send the 
letter by post. It would reach The Times 
office by the evening, and ought even then 
to appear in the morning’s issue. 

And when he had posted the -letter he 
realized that there was nothing more for 
him to do today. He might as well go home, 
and h'e turned his steps towards London 
Bridge and the station. The sight of the 
evening newspaper placards suddenly re- 
minded him that he had not. read the early 
edition he had' bought— he must have lost 
It somewhere or other. He did something 
he had never done before in his life — he 
bought copies of all the three London eve- 
ning papers, and went on board the train 
with them. 

He was almost prepared, by now, for the ' 
reception which the papers were according 
to his proposals for augmenting the'well- 
being of the world. There was a howl of 
indignation in every column. As. he passed 
from page to page he found the same atti- 
tude maintained. The Peacemaker’s activi- 
ties were a criminal impertinence. He must 
be mad to imagine that a country like Eng- 
land could be driven into a change of 
policy by high-handed methods. 

The sooner the police pulled themselves 
together and laid this dangerous lunatic 
by the heels the better. It was not by 
crimes against private property that, the 
world. -had ever been reformed. Had the 
Peacemaker taken no thought for the un- 
offending people his actions would injure 
— the clerks in the buses,’ the firms which 
owned the- lorries? Had he forgotten the 
injury he would be doing England? He 
was impeding England’s sacred commerce, 
stopping the flow of her very life-blood. 
Not to any great extent, of course, so this 
leader hastened to add. But sufficiently, 
perhaps, to , damage England’s credit- In 
foreign eyes, because foreign public opin- 
ion was likely to take an exaggerated view 
of disturbances occurring in peaceful Eng- 
land 

The second paper was as violent. Ac- 
cording to this one, the Peacemaker’s ac- 


tivities were as bad as those of the bomb- 
ing aeroplanes which he professed to 
deprecate. A bomb dropped in a town did 
indiscriminate damage to the private prop- 
erty of unoffending citizens. So did this 
new 'invention. The leader ventured to 
cast doubts on the nationality of the man 
— or men — who were guilty of this un- 
national act It was not what could be 
expected of Englishmen. Far more likely 
it was part of a Bolshevik plot, or it was 
a Communist affair On another column 
this paper had gone to the' trouble to col- 
lect legal opinions on the subject of with 
what crimes the Peacemaker could be 
charged when he was apprehended. The 
list was portentous, ranging -from petty 
offences like obstructing streets and caus- 
ing a crowd to collect all the way up to the 
heights of high treason — one very eminent 
legal luminary had committed himself to 
this last. ' 

Alongside this column was another, 
made up of fresh interviews with scientists 
regarding tlie nature of the new phenome- 
non and the methods by which the mis- 
creant could be traced. 

Most of these opinions were singularly 
cautious. The inevitable Norbury made a 
great play with references to Clerk Max- 
' well's calculations regarding the ratio be- 
tween the electro-magnetic and electro- 
static constants of the ether, but he did 
not seem to advance very far along those • 
lines. On the contrary, the Impression on 
the reader’s mind was that Norbury was 
fighting a brilliant rearguard action, car- 
rying out his retirement behind a skir- 
mishing screen of technicalities. 

One or two other people were a little 
bolder: but the most noticeable unanimity 
of opinion was that everyone agreed now 
that the thing could be done, even though 
no one could put forward a working sug- 
gestion as to how. No one — not even Nor- 
bury, who had brought the matter to Peth- 
wick’s notice — seemed to remember any- 
thing about the researches of the late 
August Klein. 

Next to these columns came the cartoon, 
which displayed the Peacemaker (a bril- 
liant conception distinguished by a squint, 
round spectacles, straws in his hair, and a 
wide grin that displayed vast teeth), hit- 
ting John Citizen on the head with a club, 
and saying: “There, that’ll show^you how 
to be peaceful.” 

fTVHE last thing Pethwick bothered to 
A read in this paper was the usual sort 
of column filled with the. usual sort of sen- 
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timent about the blessings of peace and 
disarmament. Every paper, even the most 
bellicose, had evinced (as Dorothy Laxton 
had pointed out to Fethwick weeks ago) 
occasional sentiments of this sort ever 
since 1918. They had every appearance of 
being genuine; it was bewildering. 

Apparently the writer of this particular 
article had been in search of variety. 
Whereas every other article had begun by 
condemnation of the Peacemaker’s meth- 
ods and -had concluded with the perfunc- 
tory paragraph of lip service to the cause 
of peace,, this writer had simply reversed 
the process. He enumerated the blessings 
of peace, and had even quoted from the 
long list of distinguished men who were 
on the side of disarmament; but from 
there he proceeded to attack the-Peace- 
maker’s methods of attaining these ends. 
Such was the vehemence of the attack, so 
obviously had he no words bad enough to 
do justice to his subject, and so skillfully 
were his arguments mustered, that the 
final effect left upon the mind of the 
reader was that all this condemnation was 
equally deserved by the names quoted 
higher up. 

Pethwick had not started the third pa- 
per when the train ran into the station 
and he got out. Walking home, along the 
High Street and up Verulam Road, he felt 
depression overcoming him. If this were 
the way which his attempt to ameliorate 
the condition of the world was going to be 
received, he was up against a very difficult 
task. Yet it was not the difficulties ahead 
of him which depressed him so much as 
the incredible stupidity of mankind. 

. All the opposition to his scheme he at- 
tributed to prejudice and inertia. In a new 
moment of clairvoyance he realized that 
prejudices were far bigger obstacles than 
convictions. All this vast mass of prejudice 


must be swept away before he could win 
through to Dorothy’s favor, and not only 
here in England, but in France, Germany, 
Poland, Italy. 

It was a long, dreary, lonely road that 
lay ahead of him. But all the same, there- 
was something about Pethwick which 
made him more determined the more -he 
realized the difficulties he had to en- 
counter. His chin came forward and his 
head came up. By the time he reached 
the corner of Launceton Avenue he looked 
twice the man he had appeared when he 
got down from the train. 

Perhaps it was that gesture of straight- 
ening his back which reminded him of 
what he had not done, or perhaps it was 
just the gleam of the beautiful suit which 
caught his eye. Pethwick stopped in con- 
sternation. Here he was, only a hundred 
yards from home, still wearing his new 
clothes. If the realization had been de- 
layed two more minutes Mary would have - 
seen them. 

Pethwick felt himself flush as he pic- 
tured to himself the torrent of questions 
“to which he would have been Instantly 
subjected, the suspicion and the embar- 
rassment. The cause for yjhich he was 
laboring, even, would have x been imperilled 
— Pethwick had no doubts about the 
chances of his secret being disclosed if 
Mary shared it. There was only one thing 
to do. Pethwick turned about abruptly, 
back to the station, by train back to Lon- 
don Bridge, back to 'the ^office, where he 
changed his clothes. 

It was the clearest warning he had re- 
ceived of the necessity, of constant vigi- 
lance and -attention. The slightest slip 
would mean the end of all his fine plans; 
though they -were not so important), im- 
prisonment, unemployment, and starva- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VII 

T HE TIMES next day was outspoken 
in its condemnation of the Peace- 
maker. Pethwick at breakfast read 
much the same sentiments as he had read 
the day before in the evening papers, with 
the addition of a violent editorial tirade 
against the insolence of the new letter 
the Peacemaker had had the impertinence 
to address to them. That anyone should 
dream to dictate a policy to the British 
Empire in. a laconic note of three lines was 
positively unbearable. The Peacemaker 
must learn that Britons were made of 
sterner stuff. They would never submit to 
such high-handed methods. 

It was worse still that the Peacemaker 
should have backed his demand with a 
further wanton interference with London 
traffic. He had caused a great deal of in- 
convenience and perhaps some petty loss. 
The mere fact that he had done this was 
sufficient justification for ignoring his let- 
ters altogether. There could be no thought 
of doing anything whatever to meet the 
demands of soirfeone actually engaged in 
criminal practices. Nevertheless, if Peth- 
wick had been able to read between the 
lines he might have found some hope in 
the irritation which The Times displayed 
at the dilatory methods of the police. 

These latter, so The Times declared, 
ought to have laid the Peacemaker by the 
heels hours ago. It was a poor testimony 
to their modern scientific methods that 
they had not succeeded in tracing him at 
once. Surely* with the whole body of’ pub- 
lic opinion behind them, and the advice 
of the whole scientific world to draw upon 
should they need it, they should do better 
than this. But at any rate. The Times un- 
derstood that the police were engaged in 
following up various clues which they had 
discovered. Perhaps at the very time these 
lines were read an arrest may have been 
effected, and in a few weeks’ time this mad 
effort by the Peacemaker would be falling 
back into the oblivion which characterised 
similar hopeless attempts at revolution by 
violence, like the Cato Street conspiracy. 

Pethwick read this pious wish with a 
little smile. He could not imagine anyone 
discovering him — in that he was like many 
other criminals. No one would ever com- 
mit a crime if he was not confident that 
he would avoid detection. 

And, as a matter of fact Pethwick was 
safe enough. The police had not the least 
idea how to set about discovering him. 
No scientist could suggest how the Klein- 


Pethwick Effect was caused. No examina- 
tion of lists of prominent Communists or 
Pacifists could offer any line of investiga- 
tion to follow. The task of the police could 
be compared with looking for a needle in 
a bundle of hay if one was not quite sure 
what a needle was like and had doubts as 
to where the bundle of hay actually was. 
The police would have to wait in patience 
for the help of their usual allies — careless- 
ness on the part of the man they were 
seeking, and “information received,” and 
blind good fortune. 

The one possible loophole centered' round 
Mr. Todd, who had let the Hammer Court 
office to Dr. Pethwick. It was just possible 
that he might connect Dr. Pethwick with 
these outrages — but the possibility seemed 
much smaller on closer examination than 
at first sight. For Mr. Todd let offlces_every 
day of his life; his encounter with Dr. 
Pethwick made far more impression on Dr. 
Pethwick' than on Mr. Todd. 

Furthermore, the Hammer Court office 
was underground and tucked away in a 
eul-de-sac. It was quite distant from, and 
completely out of sight of, the scenes of 
the Peacemaker outrages. The unscientific 
mind, even in these days of wireless tele- 
,phony, found it hard to conceive of a pow- 
er which could make itself felt through 
solid earth and stone walls, and without 
any great preparation and in a room no 
larger than the average kitchen. Mr. Todd 
can certainly be excused for not connect- 
ing the polished, well-dressed, completely 
sensible gentleman with the fanatical fig- 
ure portrayed in Poy’s cartoons. 

It was a pity that Pethwick had had the 
wit to realize all this at the same time as 
he had the folly to think that humanity 
could be coerced into doing something for 
its own , good. Pethwick, of course, had 
fallen into the old error of confounding 
persons with people, individuals witlTthe 
mass. He did not appreciate that where a 
hundred separate individuals might each 
be relied on to be perfectly sensible when 
conducting their particular concerns, that 
same hundred people considered as a mass 
might be guilty of the most illogical ac- 
tions. 

The Times was in the process of disillu- 
sioning him. What irritated him most was 
the fact that the objective he desired most 
—the establishment of an international 
conference determined upon disarmament, 
and not held back by secret instructions or 
sheer stupidity — was not discussed at all. 
The possibility was quite ignored. Apart 
from the usual vague tributes to the bless- 
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ings of peace the whole attention of the 
paper was concentrated upon abusing him 
and his methods, in a way Pethwick had 
not expected at ail. 

In his vague visualization of the result 
of his efforts Pethwick had thought that 
the attention of the public would be di- 
rected upon disarmament, with only the 
slightest notice taken of himself once the 
initial surprise had worn off. He was both 
embarrassed by and annoyed at the pub- 
licity he was receiving. And to see it 
broadly hinted that his sole object was 
personal publicity, and to see himself com- 
pared with a maniac who drops a bomb 
from the gallery into the crowded stalls of 
a theatre, simply maddened him. He flung 
the paper aside testily, caught his wife’s 
eye, and applied himself guiltily to his 
breakfast. 

HEN breakfast was over he was 
vaguely restless. He had decided that 
there was no need to go up to the office 
that morning, and the unusual prospect of 
an idle day before him seemed extraordi- 
narily irksome. He idled about the room; 
he helped his wife wash up. And then 
when Mary had gone out shopping and he 
found himself alone in the house restless- 
ness overcame him. He felt absolutely no 
temptation to sit down with a book, as he 
would have loved to do six months ago. 
Ten minutes after Mary had gone out 
Pethwick went out too, having spent the 
ten minutes walking aimlessly from room 
to room about the house. 

At the station bookstall he asked for all 
the newspapers. 

“Yes, sir,” said the bookstall attendant 
unmoved — it is a request which is made to 
bookstall attendants more often than one 
would expect. "Financial papers as well?” 

“M’m, well — no,” said Dr. Pethwick. 

“And you don’t want 27ie Times, do you, 
sir? We delivered that to you this morning. 
But there’s the Manchester Guardian.’’ 

“I’ll have that,” said Pethwick. 

With London’s eight other newspapers 
and the Manchester Guardian under his 
arm he went back to Launceton Road, and 
for the first time in his life he set himself 
to a study of public opinion. 

Public opinion in this case seemed to be 
practically unanimous. Wherever Peth- 
wick turned his eyes, it seemed to him, 
they encountered cries of rage, frozen into 
print, like Niagara in' winter. These news- 
papers were all a day behind The Times, 
for once in a way, because they had no 
knowledge of the Peacemaker’s third let- 


ter, but they made up for it in the violence 
of their opinions. 

The expression “private property” 
cropped up over and over again; the fact 
that the Peacemaker was interfering with 
private property appeared to be the meas- 
ure of his crime — one was left with the 
impression that if the Peacemaker had 
confined his. activities to government con- 
cerns he would not have been so guilty — 
although, as Pethwick assured himself 
when this occurred to him, there ) would 
have been just as much fury evinced if he 
"had held up the Fleet, or tank evolutions 
on Salisbury Plain. They would have at- 
tacked him on the other flank then, for 
lack of patriotism or something. 

As it was one newspaper roundly ac- 
cused him of being unpatriotic (in a spe- 
cial sense, that is— all the articles con- 
demned him vaguely under that head). 
This particular article w,as one of the few 
which condescended to discuss 'the one 
thing the Peacemaker had asked for — an 
international conference. The Peacemaker 
must be unpatriotic, argued this article, 
for if such a conference were to be held — 
as of course was inconceivable — England 
would come to it gravely handicapped 
from the start. As a result of the other 
powers at the conference knowing that she 
was being forced into it, her bargaining 
power would be terribly limited, so that 
she would be bound to be worst off. 

Pethwick scratched his head at that. He 
could not imagine, what bargaining had to 
do with the sort of conference he had in 
mind — which just shows what a simple 
fellow he was. He knew perfectly well that 
a. disarmament conference with no arriere- 
pensee at all would settle the whole matter 
in a week’s discussion, or in three hours, 
for that matter, if intelligent men were 
sent there — but even Dr. Pethwick was not 
so simple as to expect this last. But this 
“bargaining” suggestion left him puzzled. 
It was the complete negation of the notion 
he himself harboured. He tossed the paper 
aside and turned to the others. . 

The little illustrated papers were just as 
bad. They were full of pictures showing 
the traffic jams in Cannon Street and 
Cheapside. They published, at the request 
of the police, the same photographic re- 
productions of the Peacemaker’s manifesto 
(they all called it that) ‘as The Times 
had published the day before. But they 
gave no hint at all of extending a welcome 
to a movement which might reduce income 
tax by half-a-crown in the pound, which 
. was remarkable when considered in con- 
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(junction with their repeated references to 
“private property.” 

Some of the other papers simply foamed 
at the mouth. The Times had been studi- 
ously moderate in estimating the amount 
of trouble caused by the Peacemaker’s . 
activities — partly from a simple desire to 
allay possible public agitation, and partly, 
It is to be imagined, to show__the peace- 
maker that he was not as important an 
individual as he thought he was. But 
newspapers who never included the word 
“moderation” in their vocabularies let- 
themselves go — especially as this was 
(August, when every newspaper prays for 
isomething to happen, and when newspa- 
pers which deal with sensations begin to 
spine and die. 

[ They wrote up the traffic scenes and the 
'disorder in the City with vast headlines 
[p,nd heavy cross-headings. . It was curious 
Sthat at the same .time they declared, in 
'other columns, that the total effect pro- 
duced was infinitesimal compared with the 
whole bulk of London traffic. Pethwick 
was vaguely reminded of the days during 
the war when he was a boy, when with one 
breath the newspapers described the diffi- 
culties experienced in an offensive, and 
with the next boldly declared that the 
enemy was not merely drained of his 
strength but thoroughly demoralized into 
the bargain. 

Even the more moderate newspapers 
were not encouraging. They deplored the 
rash action of the Peacemaker, nor would 
they offer the most cautious approval of 
his motives. Indeed, they made haste to 
declare their conviction that the Peace- 
maker could not possibly be a member of 
the political parties which they supported. 
They were most anxious to show that al- 
though they had always been steady ad- 
vocates of disarmament they abhorred 
this kind of militant peacemaking. 

P ETHWICK dropped the last of the pa- 
pers beside him and fell into thought. 
He was sick with disappointment. At first 
it. was not his failure that moved him so 
much as the fact that humanity was ex- 
hibiting itself in so deplorable a light. 
Only later did he begin to think about 
himself. When Dorothy came back from 
Norway he would only have this fiasco to 
show her. He would not be haloed with 
glory and success. True, he had made a 
noise .in the world, but Pethwick judged 
that a failure, however noisy, would not 
re-establish himself . in Dorothy’s good 
opinion. Lordly Ones never fail. 


His feelings were wounaea, top, oy tne 
venomous remarks of the newspapers. It 
hurt him to be compared with bomb- 
throwing notoriety-hunters, to have it said 
of him that he was traitorous and un- 
English; to have the purity of his motives 
impugned; to see it hinted broadly that 
he must be insane. 

It was under the stress of all these 
mixed motives that his expression hard- 
ened and his mouth shut tightly. Let them 
say what they liked, think what they - 
liked. He was going through with it. He 
would show them what they were up 
against. He would compel them to take 
the matter seriously.. If they would not 
act of their own accord after this reminder 
of what was to their advantage, he would 
force them to do so. He would, intensify 
his campaign. Already in his mind he had 
vague ideas, as to further uses to which his 
invention could be put. He began to fill in 
the details, to make plans. 

So engrossed was- he that he did not hear 
Mary’s return. She found him sitting in 
the armchair with newspapers littered all 
about him, and~she was about to upbraid 
him when she saw his face. The sound of 
her voice died away in her throat and she 
stood with her mouth wide open in sur- 
prise. She had never seen him like this 
before; his mouth was shut in a hard line, 
his brows were drawn together; his whole 
expression was one of ferocious determi- 
nation, 

Even his hands were clenched tight. 
Anything more different from his usual 
expression of mild abstraction it was diffi- 
cult to imagine. She was ^frightened; there 
was something Satanic in the contrast be- 
tween his pleasant features and the brutal 
determination they expressed. To Mary’s 
distorted imagination, that was how Peth- 
wick would look if Pethwick were ever to 
commit a murder. And Mary realized that 
-there was only one person on earth whom 
he was likely ever to want to murder — her- 
self. She had a spasm of fright lest by 
some evil chance Pethwick had discovered 
that she had been telling lies to Dorothy 
Laxton. She felt a chilly sensation run 
down her body and legs. 

But that fear was quickly dispelled by 
Pethwiek’s sudden awakening to her pres- 
ence. He started guiltily. The strange 
look faded from his face and was replaced 
by one which might be seen on the face 
of a child discovered in naughtiness. He 
was momentarily afraid lest Mary should 
start making deductions from his attitude, 
from the newspapers strewn around him. 



He fell beneath the feet of the 
aimlessly rioting mob. 
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But Pethwick had known his wife too 
long in ordinary circumstances to be able 
to predict her conduct with any certainty 
in extraordinary ones. He was familiar 
with her illogical habits of thought, with 
the way in which the processes of her 
mind were habitually tangled up. He gave 
her no credit for flashes of intuition, nor 
for the very real capacity for putting two 
and two together which she could display 
in an emergency. Illogical logic was so 
foreign both to his make-up and to his 
training that he had only contempt for it, 
a tendency to underrate its possibilities. 
He did not realize how easy it is for a 
woman, even one as muddled as Mary, to 
guess at the state of mind of a man with 
whom she has lived for ten years. 

Mary’s first words seemed to dispel any 
doubts he had regarding whether she had 
noticed anything strange. 

“What on earth is all this mess?” asked 
Mary. She could begin no domestic con- 
versation without a complaint. 

“It’s only today’s newspapers," said 
Pethwick, soothingly. “I’ll clear them up 
now.” 

“So I should think. You clear them all up 
and take them away. I won’t have them 
cluttering up my house. I can’t think 
what you wanted them all for.” 

Pethwick had what he considered a 
brilliant inspiration. 

“I only wanted to see what they said 
about this Peacemaker business,” he said, 
with elaborate carelessness. “It raises a 
Very interesting problem in physics. It 
would be an interesting problem to work 
out what is this method he uses.” - 

“Yes,” said Mary. 

She watched his gawky movements as 
he tried to put the papers together. Her 
eyes were bright and unwinking. 

/ 

P ETHWICK’S instincts were goading 
him into action. Perhaps he actually 
felt that this was the time for words more 
than deeds, but he .was not a man of 
words. He could not write the long letter 
to The Times which might have been his 
best move now. He could not write the 
pleading disclaimer of all the incorrect 
motives which had been attributed to him, 
nor, now that he could be sure of the at- 
tention of his audience, could he write 
the long academic defense of disarma- 
ment, humorous, persuasive, convincing, 
which might save the situation. In his 
present state of irritation all that was 
beyond him. He would go on as he had 
begun. As a hint had not been enough, he 


must proceed to give indisputable evidence 
of his power and his determination. Plans 
and calculations seethed in his mind. 

One stray by-product of a scientific 
training is an ability to use. reference 
books, to dig out the most obscure data 
from the most unpromising authorities. 
Dr. Pethwick after lunch went round to 
the public library to find out things about 
Paris. His knowledge of the French lan- 
guage was limited to two dozen words; he 
had never crossed the Channel. But that 
accusation of being unpatriotic had hurt 
him, and moreover he was beginning to 
realize the necessity of convincing other 
nations besides the English of the desir- 
ability of disarmament. Some time soon 
he must extend his activities to the Con- 
tinent, and before he could really begin 
planning this new offensive he must have 
facts to work upon. 

In the reference library the Librarian 
welcomed him. Dr. Pethwick had a certain 
reputation for vast learning which ex- 
tended through the suburb from its focus 
in the school. There was a good deal of 
deference in the Librarian’s manner. He 
found Dr. Pethwick an isolated table with 
pens and ink and blotting-paper, and 
made him free of all shelves of standard 
reference books which Dr. Pethwick said 
he wished to consult. Then he withdrew 
on tiptoe, awed and reverent, while Dr. 
Pethwick plunged eagerly into this new 
investigation. 

That knack of his to find his way about 
books of reference was very evident here. 
He made one or two false starts — for in- 
stance, he found W.hitaker’s Almanack for 
once in a way singularly unhelpful — but 
in two hours he had accumulated all the 
facts he needed, by the aid of three gazet- 
teers, a handbook on What to See in Paris, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and a Dic- 
tionary of French Technical Terms. 

The plans for a raid on Paris were tak- 
. ing shape rapidly in his mind. The two or 
three important pieces of apparatus which 
he would need he could take in his pockets 
to avoid questions at the customs examin- 
ation which he expected. With the aid 
of the technical dictionary he would be 
able to buy the more ordinary pieces — 
they were things which anyone might 
want and could buy without exciting sus- 
picion in a radio shop. He had looked up 
the items in the dictionary to make sure. 

For the rest — he knew now what was the 
voltage and cycles per second of the Paris 
electricity supply. He knew that the gen- 
erating station was at Colombes, on the 
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Seine bank opposite Argenteuii, a couple 
of miles from the center of Paris. He had 
studied the maps of Paris, and he had 
decided that the thickest traffic ought to 
be somewhere along the Rue de Rivoli. In 
his mind he had picked out the inter- 
section of the Rue de Pont Neuf, but that 
could wait until he was able to study the 
situation with his own eyes. 

It was all very straightforward. He could 
find his way to Paris, he supposed — he 
would have to encounter French customs 
officers and French railway porters and 
find a train in a French station, but if the 
worst came to the worst he could follow 
some English people who appeared to be 
sure of what they were doing. Then — a 
room in an hotel, a rapid purchase of the 
materials he would need, a couple of days 
spent on the construction of the new con- 
denser and emitter, and he could attack 
the Paris traffic from his hotel room. 

Dr. Pethwick put all the books back 
tidily on the shelves and walked out, smil- 
ing his thanks to the Librarian. He would 
carry out the scheme shortly; before he 
could set about it he intended to make a 
further attempt to stir London out of its 
sluggishness — and, more important still, 
he had to decide how to persuade Mary 
to agree to his leaving her for a few days. 
That was going to be difficult; they had 
not been separated for as much as a night 
for ten years. He would have to think out 
how best to set about it while he was 
proceeding with his next move. 

He walked down the steps of the library 
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into the High Street again. His eye was 
caught by the . posters of a man selling 
evening newspapers — “Peacemaker’s New 
Impertinence.” Presumably that was a 
comment on his brief letter to The .Times 
which had appeared that morning. He did 
not buy a paper — he had read enough 
newspaper criticism for one day, and he 
was already experienced enough to guess 
at the tone of this new effusion. His 
mouth set hard again at the thought of 
it. Quite unconsciously he quickened his 
steps so as to hasten his entry upon his 
new move. 

L ENHAM’S garage was some way down 
the High Street from the station. Dr. 
Pethwick walked in up the crescent- 
shaped cement path beside the petrol 
pumps, and stood for a moment hesitating 
at the open doors of the big workshop, 
where innumerable motor-cars’ in all 
stages of dissection — one or two of them, 
perhaps, were there as the result of his 
efforts of the previous days — were being 
dealt" with by mechanics. Then Pethwick 
smiled as a lean young man in blue over- 
alls came hastening up to him. 

“Good afternoon, Lenham,” said Dr, 
Pethwick. 

“Good afternoon, Doctor. It’s very nice 
to see you here.” 

Young Lenham — son and heir of old 
Lenham who owned the garage — had been 
a favorite pupil of Dr. Pethwick’s five 
years ago. He still cherished an affection 
for the kindly man who had initiated him 
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Into the mysteries of electricity and mag- 
netism and statics. His white teeth showed 
up in his swarthy sunburned face as he 
grinned- hospitably at the doctor. 

‘Tveseen you once or twice at the sta- 
tion, lately, sir,” said Lenham, “but you 
always seemed to be in a bit of a hurry.” 

“Yes, I’ve been busy for the last day or 
two,” said Pethwick. 

There was a little pause in which they 
went on smiling at each other. Pethwick’s 
heart was warmed by this discovery that 
there was one person at least in the 
world who seemed pleased to see him. 
Then he realized that he ought to state 
his business; it was a little bit of an effort 
to take the plunge. 

“What I want, to talk to you about,” he 
said, at length, “is that I want a motor- 
car.” 

“A car?” said Lenham. 

Automatically Lenham’s face assumed 
the expression common to all dealers in 
motor-cars when possible purchases are 
under discussion — the same alert impas- 
sivity as can be seen on the face of an 
Irish horse-dealer; but he grinned again 
immediately. He did not want to make 
money out of the doctor. 

“A new one?”, he asked, 

“No,” said Dr. Pethwick. “It will have 
to be an old one. I haven't very much 
money.” 

“None of us have,” Lenham grinned. 
“But I expect I can find something for 
you. What sort of a car do you want? 
Two-seater?” 

“No,” said Pethwick. “I want an en- 
closed car. I think it’s called a saloon.” 

“Yes,” said Lenham. He was quick to 
realize that there actually existed on earth 
people who were doubtful about the dif- 
ferences between saloons and coupds and ‘ 
and touring-cars. 

“How much were you thinking of spend- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Not very much,” said Pethwick, who 
had only the vaguest notion as to how 
much a second-hand saloon motor-car 
might cdst. All he knew was that occa- 
sionally in common-room conversations he 
had heard stray' allusions to the cheap- 
ness of second-hand cars. 

“Well,” explained Lenham, patiently. 
“It’s this way. You can get a second-hand 
car for ten pounds. But you can pay two 
hundred if you want to.” 

“Ten pounds sounds very much like the 
figure I want to pay,” said Pethwick. “I 
don’t want anything very elaborate. I 
just want — I just want — ” 


“Something which goes and keeps the 
rain out?” said Lenham. 

“That’s right.” 

Lenham led Dr. Pethwick round behind 
the workshop to a row of lock-up garages. 
He undid a padlock, swung open the doors 
and with a gesture invited Dr. Pethwick’s 
consideration of the contents. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Pethwick, vaguely, peer- 
ing inside. “Yes. It looks very nice.” 

“There’s your cheap car, sir,” said Len- 
ham, walking in. "1925 Morris. It’ll run 
as long as ever you want — it’s got the old 
Vickers engine, you know.” , 

Dr. Pethwick eyed the vehicle. Up to 
this time one motor-car had been very 
like another motor-car to Dr. Pethwick. 
That bull-nosed bonnet, that box-like 
body, meant nothing to him. He did not 
realize that in the eyes of the illuminati 
they indicated that the car was eight years 
old and therefore as much out of date as 
a sedan chair or an ancient British 
chariot. He literally meant what he said 
when he said that all he wanted was a 
car which would go along and keep the 
rain out. 

“Would you like to try her?” asked Len- 
ham. 

“Yes,” said Pethwick. “I should. But 
I can’t drive a car.” 

Lenham tried to look as If every day of 
the week he met people who could not 
drive a car. 

“As a matter of fact, Lenham," went on 
Dr. Pethwick, “I was going to ask you If 
you would teach me.” 

“I should like to, sir,” said Lenham, and 
he meant it. 

I N THE office Dr, Pethwick signed a 
.check for fifteen pounds for the car, 
and a check for ten pounds in payment of 
tax to the end of the year and insurance. 

“Now you go to County Hall tomorrow 
and get your license,” said Lenham, “and 
we’ll take her out tomorrow afternoon. I 
suppose you’ll be wanting to drive by 
Bank Holiday.” 

Bank Holiday was next Monday — four 
days off. Pethwick nodded. 

“By the way,” he said, awkwardly, 
“would you mind not saying anything 
about this? My wife — ” 

The sentence trailed off into nothing- 
ness, but Lenham nodded paternally — 
this interview had made him feel really 
paternal towards this rather pathetic 
figure. 

“I understand,” he said. “You want it 
to be a surprise.” 
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Lenham had sold motor-cars to certainly 
not less than a hundred excited husbands 
who wanted to give their wives a sur- 
prise. That fact saved Pethwick from 
telling the only lie he had been able to 
think of, to the effect that his wife did 
not approve of motor-cars. 

So that the Friday before Bank Holiday 
Pethwick had a busy day. First he had 
to go to Hammer Court, and set up his 
apparatus, and set the Klein-Pethwick 
Effect at work upon the main traffic cross- 
ing in front of the Royal Exchange; as 
he was not intending to remain in the 
office to shift the emitter about he selected 
the most vulnerable part- of the City for 
his demonstration. Then, leaving the ap- 
paratus at work, and at the very moment 
when London fell i'nto the turmoil which 
was beginning to be almost its usual con- 
dition, he locked his office door and hur- 
ried off to Westminister Bridge to obtain 
his driving license. 

With that in his possession he came back 
to the City — casually thinking the while 
of the oddity of a world which hands over 
with less than half an hour’s formality^ 
permit to anyone to make use of a machine 
which could be quite as dangerous to in- 
nocent people as a high-explosive bomb— 
and he won his way with difficulty back 
to Hammer Court. Queen Victoria Street 
and Cannon Street were crammed as ever 
with congested traffic; the usual police- 
men were diverting everything from the 
heart of the City. Near the Mansion 
House Pethwick saw the emergency horses 
coming up tt> help — already the policemen 
had made permanent arrangements for 
teams to pull helpless vehicles out of the 
way. 

Locked again in his office, Pethwick 
spent one half hour on making the task 
of the police more difficult by turning the 
emitter steadily around on its center, 
catching Cannon Street at its very worst 
and positively raising Cain by holding 
paralyzed everything at the corner of 
Cheapside and King Street. Here, a busy 
police inspector, emboldened by the ap- 
parent ~ permanence of the stay of the 
Klein-Pethwick Effect outside the Royal 
Exchange, had been sending traffic by the 
comparatively short detour through Gre- 
sham Street and Throgmorton Street. 

The mischief completed, Pethwick dis- 
mantled his apparatus again, locked his 
cupboard and his office door, and started 
back for home. There was a most unusual 
and very pleasant bubble of excitement 
in his breast as he walked back over Lon- 


don Bridge. Even Dr. Pethwick, a dry-as- 
dust Professor, and one furthermore with 
all his serious purposes in view, could 
feel a little thrill M exhilaration at the 
thought that he was actually going to 
drive a motor car today. 

New interests had been rare in Dr. Peth- 
wick’s life. He had hardly ever had a 
chance to be an ordinary human being — 
and on the last occasion Dorothy had been 
torn from him. There was something 
amazingly cheerful about the prospect of 
learning to drive; it might be due in part 
— the possibility is one which at least 
merits consideration — to the fact that it 
involved the needed companionship of 
Lenham. 

Pethwick had been fond of Lenham 
when he had been his pupil, and he 
liked him even better now. Human society 
had been denied Pethwick for a long time, 
and recent events had both increased and 
made him more conscious of his feeling 
of isolation. ' The man was so savagely 
condemned by the whole Press of England 
..was immeasurably pleased at young Len- 
ham’s evident pleasure in seeing him. 

A FTER his midday dinner Pethwick 
started out for Lenham’s garage. He 
did not notice Mary’s keen glance at him 
when he announced his intention of being- 
out all the afternoon. A factor which he 
had not allowed for in his plans was de- 
veloping which might wreck them, and 
he was still unaware of it. Pethwick was 
used to dealing with apparatus and with 
mathematical expressions — reliable in- 
struments, whose behaviour in given cir- 
cumstances was at least calculable. But 
his own reactions, and those of his wife, 
were not calculable. He had never thought 
that at the prospect of driving a motor- 
car he would rise from the table exhibit- 
ing pleasurable anticipation; nor had he 
expected that his wife would be observant 
enough to take notice of it.^ 

Pethwick found Lenham standing beside 
the open bonnet of’ the Morris. 

“Shall we begin at the beginning, sir?” 
he asked. 

“Er — yes, I suppose we had better,” said 
Pethwick. >. 

It says much for the fantastic nature 
of Pethwick’s upbringing that, although a 
Doctor of Science, he had never once 
looked inside the bonnet of a motor-car. 
But at least Pethwick's enormous theo- 
retical knowledge enabled him to follow 
with ease Lenham’s brief lecture upon 
the mechanics of the internal-combustion 
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vehicle. The clutch and the gearbox, igni- 
tion and the variation in the timing there- 
of, were all things with which Pethwick 
was quite familiar in diagrams and to 
some extent in bench demonstrations. . 

“Well, that's everything,” said Lenham, 
pulling the jack away. He had just jacked 
up and changed a wheel, to the accom- 
paniment of Pethwick’s unbounded admi- 
ration for. this technique, in a minute and 
a quarter, as final part of his instruction 
in running repairs. “Let’s take her out now. 
We’ll go round to the quiet streets — Dal- 
keith Road is the best. Will you drive her 
there?” 

Pethwick thought of the roaring High 
Street traffic.,, of coloured lights and con- 
stables. 

“I think it would be better if you did,” 
he said. 

Yet all the same Pethwick proved him- 
self a not very slow pupil. He knew before 
he set out to drive what it was he had to 
learn. He knew of the necessity for ad- 
justing engine speed .to road speed, so 
that double declutching came easily to 
him. He fully appreciated the need- for 
letting in the clutch gently, and for keep- 
ing the engine going, come what might. 

The manipulative skill acquired at the 
experimental bench came to -his rescue, 
too. By the third attempt he was feeling 
the gear lever into position like a good 
driver, and the most complex problem of 
driving was simpler than some of the 
operations he had to perform in the phys- 
ics laboratory. He did not get flurried 
when he had to sound his horn, put out his 
, hand, turn his wheel, apply his brakes, 

! and change gear practically simultan- 
j eously. 

“There ought to be something to do 
► with your teeth as well,” said Lenham, 

! making the little stock joke he always em- 
! ployed at this stage of the tuition. But 
[Pethwick was keeping such a clear head 
| that on this occasion the point of the 
[joke was not quite so obvious. 

As one would expect, Pethwick’s main 
trouble arose from lack of self-confidence. 
He had to screw up his nerve to plunge 
into traffic when the time came; he took 
his foot hastily off the accelerator at the 
very first sign of trouble ahead. When 
he had to make a right-hand turn out of 
a busy street he found it hard to believe 
; that these lordly drivers would pay atten- 
! tion to his out-stretched hand and let him 
! through — and as a matter of fact the far- 
jtoo-common drivers with bad road man- 
: ners did their best to discourage him.— 


"Don’t worry about the people behind,” 
insisted Lenham. “Put your hand out in 
plenty of time, and then round you go. 
It's only the damn’ fools you have to look 
out for.” 

All very well, but Pethwick had been 
treated all his life with such scant courtesy 
that he found difficulty in expecting con- 
sideration. Nor, with his ignorance of 
humanity did he make allowance for the, 
fact that other drivers, seeing all the dan- 
ger signals of his indecision, would avoid 
him like the plague. And he was inexperi- 
enced ,in making lightning estimates of 
speed and distances; he found it difficult 
to judge whether he had time in hand to 
turn across an oncoming vehicle, or 
whether a gap which presented itself be- 
fore him would remain open long enough 
for him to avail himself, of it. So that 
during the second hour he began to feel 
nervous exhaustion overcoming him. 

“Do you mind if we have a rest?” he 
asked, when they turned once more into 
a quiet side street. 

Lenham was all contrition at once. 

“Of course not,” he said. “Let’s stop 
here for a' bit. You were getting on so 
well that I was forgetting this was only 
your first time out.” 

Pethwick pulled up carefully at the kerb, 
and they sat side by side in the car, while 
Pethwick revelled in the relief from strain 
and glowed warmly with this last en- 
comium from ‘Lenham. 

“Have you seen anything of this Peace- 
maker business in the City?” asked 
Lenham. 

It was an inevitable question, one which 
everyone interested in motor-cars was 
bound to ask in an idle moment. Pethwick 
took a grip on himself before he answered. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly. “Two or three 
times, as it happens.” 

“I’ve never been in town when it was 
going on,” said Lenham. “But by all ac- 
counts it seems to have done the trick all 
right.” 

“Yes,” said Pethwick. 

“It must have held everything up prop- 
erly,” went on Lenham. “And we’ve got 
two cars in the garage this minute that 
we're having to put new magnetos into. 
Lucky their owners were both insured 
all r in.” 

“Can you insure against that?" asked 
Pethwick, surprised. 

“Yes,” said Lenham. “It was a bit of a 
job getting the companies to see reason, 
but we got them in the end under the 
‘civil commotion’ clause. So that’s all 
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right. But the owners are pretty furious, 
all the same.” 

Pethwick said nothing in reply; there 
seemed to be nothing to say. 

“I don’t know how to feel about it, sir,” 
went on Lenham at length, “but I don’t 
think the Peacemaker’s going to get very 
far on these lines. He’s annoying people 
too much — putting their backs up and yet 
not causing quite enough trouble to be 
taken seriously.” 

Again Pethwick did not answer. He was 
wondering whether the new scheme he 
had in mind would cause enough trouble 
for him to be taken seriously. 

“And yet I don’t blame him, somehow,” 
said Lenham, thoughtfully. “It’s a fine 
ideal he’s got before him. Armaments are 
a sheer waste of money and a very likely 
cause of trouble. People say that war’s 
inevitable, and a natural state of man, and 
so on. Well, even if it’s true, the country 
that can construct the most efficient 
army in peace time would also be the one 
which would win the war if one started 
when everybody was disarmed. It’s — It’s — 
I mean it’s just like a race. Without arma- 
ments it would be like everyone starting 
from scratch. Armaments are like giving 
everyone a start, but the longest start to 
the fastest runners instead of the slower 
ones. Abolition wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference to anyone’s prestige. Powerful 
countries would be just as safe, and weak 
ones just about as unsafe. I can’t think 
what all the fuss is about.” 

“That’s what I think,” said Pethwick, 
carefully. 

"It’s a pity,” said Lenham, “that the 
Peacemaker can’t work out another In- 
vention. There’s only one thing I can 
think of which would stop war for cer- 
tain.” 

“And what is that?” asked Pethwick. 

“Something that would kill -.com- 
manders-in-chief,” said Lenham. “If there 
was a weapon which would do that for 
certain, just one a day, let’s say, I don’t 
think armies would exist very long.” 

“Yes,” said Pethwick, and hesitated. “So 
you don’t think the Peacemaker is going 
to succeed?" 

Lenham shook his head a little sadly. 

“He might," he said, “if he's terrifically 
lucky, and very persistent, and very rich, 
so that he can extend his radius of action. 
I hope he does. But I can’t believe he will 
— perhaps that’s just because what he’s 
after seems too good to be practicable. 
After all, in the old- days people laughed 
at Jenner because they couldn’t imagine 


a world without smallpox. Nowadays they 
can’t picture a world without armaments, 
or unemployment, or hunger. But there’s 
nothing intrinsically impossible about 
these ideas. He might bring them off.” 

They sat together in silence after that, 
until Lenham stirred a little restlessly. He 
was feeling uncomfortable at his recent 
self-revelation. 

“Let’s get going again,” he said. "I want 
to see you go up the gears again.” 

And Pethwlck’s experimental training 
revealed its depth once more. Despite his 
abstraction^ despite the warm friendly 
glow he felt towards Lenham, he did not 
make the mistake Lenham was anticipat- 
ing. He took the car out of gear before 
he stretched out his foot to the self- 
starter button. 

CHAPTER VUI 

O N THE Saturday before Bank Holi- 
day The Times appeared with the 
contents bill and headlines — head- 
lines that Pethwick — this much at least 
he had learned about the potentialities 
of the British Press — had almost expected. 
“New Manifesto from the Peacemaker,” it 
said. “Fresh Threats." 

The letter was brief. In the usual style 
of the Peacemaker. 

Dear Sir (it said), 

I am sorry that so little attention has 
been paid to my request for^serious con- 
sideration of the question of disarma- 
ment. In consequence I propose to inter- 
fere again with the traffic of the City 
of London on Friday morning, as appar- 
ently it is necessary- that I should have 
to demonstrate once more the great ca- 
pacity for causing a disturbance which is 
at my disposal. In addition, I promise 
that if nothing is done soon I shall have 
to take further steps. They will be of the 
very greatest consequence, and loill cause 
inconvenience much greater than any that 
has been caused up to the present. 

Pethwick >. read the letter studiously. 
There was no thrill at seeing hisTwritlngs 
printed in The Times. And he was con- 
scious, vaguely, that the letter was not 
all it should be. But for the life of him 
he could not see in what it was lacking. 
It said everything that had to be said; 
there was no possible double meaning 
which could he read Into it. Two or three 
of the phrases were modelled — uncon- 
sciously, it is true — on some of the more 
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effective expressions employed by very 
successful masters at the Liverpool School 
when dealing with unruly classes. Yet 
there was no denying the fact that it 
caused the public to be extremely annoyed 
— he had only to glanc.e at the editorial 
comment to see that. And the leader re- 
ferred to an interview which had been 
granted by a Cabinet minister — as it was 
August, and the House was not sitting, the 
usual method of obtaining an official pro- 
nouncement by the aid of questions in the 
Commons was unavailable. Pethwick 
searched for the interview and found it. 
It was brief enough — almost as laconic as 
the Peacemaker’s writings themselves. 

“His Majesty’s Government,” said the 
minister, in reply to the questions put to 
him, “is not accustomed to committing it- 
self to any policy at the dictation of ob- 
scure agitators who have not the courage 
to come out in the open. England has, of 
course, always been in favor of reduction 
of armaments, and is accustomed to urge 
this policy at every opportunity. But the 
government will not be deflected in the 
least from its course either by threats or 
by criminal activities.” 

Another article, after a description of 
Friday’s muddle in the City, compared the 
Peacemaker’s activities with those .of the 
advocates of women’s suffrage before the 
war, when windows were smashed and 
country houses burned and letter boxes 
filled with paint.' These crimes had not 
brought the grant of women’s suffrage 
1 an inch nearer. Pethwick scratched his 
head, and raked back in his memory for 
what he had learnt and the trifle he 
could remember about the suffrage move- 
ment. V 

Women had the vote now, hadn’t they? 
There had been some excitement only a 
little while ago about the extension of the 
grant to women of twenty-one. So the 
movement must have succeeded at some 
time or other, and not very long after all 
these outrages catalogued here. In Peth- 
wick’s opinion it was an example of the 
effectiveness of outrages, not of the re- 
verse. The inconsistency would . never 
have been remedied if attention had" not 
been called to it by violent action. So 
would it be with armaments. He was go- 
ing through with it, and The Times could 
say what it liked.. 

He did not notice, when he rose from 
the table to continue the execution of his 
plan of campaign, how meekly Marry ac- 
quiesced in his statement that he was go- 
ing out again that morning— but then he 


could not know that as soon as he was 
gone Mary pounced upon The Times and 
studied carefully what he had been read- 
ing. From her seat opposite him she had 
noted the position of those parts of the 
newspaper which had most interested him. 

Pethwick walked round to Lenham’s 
garage. There was quite a pleasant thrill 
about going up the alley at the back, and 
taking out his key, and opening the door 
to disclose his own motor-car. There was 
excitement in the prospect of driving the 
car ail by himself, without the solid moral 
support of Lenham’s presence, through 
what he knew would be thick traffic. 

T HE DIFFICULTIES he encountered 
were largely those which he had not 
anticipated. He made the discovery that 
it is by ho means as easy as it appears 
to back a motor-car out of a narrow ga- 
rage into, a narrow alley. Pethwick had 
to climb out of the driver’s seat eleven 
times in all, to study the relative position 
of wings* and doorposts and walls, and to 
note how the front wheels were set. 

He got himself into such a muddle that 
he had to go back and forward an inch 
or two at a time, nearly a score of times, 
before he could induce the nearside rear 
wing to come round clear of the wall at 
the same time as the nearside front wing 
cleared the doorpost. Even when the tip 
of the bumper bar scored the paint. In 
this particular problem his theoretical 
knowledge of mechanics and geometry al- 
ways asserted itself just a littie too late 
in dealing with the obstinate habit of the 
front end of a motor-car moving in reverse 
to take a larger circle than the -rear end. 

But he got it out at last. He was quite 
breathless by the time he shut the garage 
door and climbed up into the driver’s 
seat for the last time. He drove carefully 
in bottom gear down the alley-way, and 
after an unconscionable wait, he managed 
to insert the Morris into the rush of traf- 
fic in the High Street. At a sober eighteen 
miles an hour he began his voyage round 
the suburbs. Bus-drivers cursed him, and 
a hatless youth in M.G.’s turned and 
stared, but he did not notice -them — his 
gaze was rigidly fixed upon the stretch 
of road in front of him. This' was the 
Saturday before Bank Holiday, and the 
pavements were crowded with shoppers at 
the same time as the roads were full of 
traffic pouring down to the seaside. 

Pethwick drove with his right foot ever 
ready to be transferred in haste to the 
brake pedal: there were adventures every 
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hundred yards, what with pedestrians so 
bent upon the business of shopping that 
they had no Idea whether they were on 
the pavement or the road, and shopping 
housewives in cars pulling out unexpect- 
edly from the kerb, and motor-buses to 
be passed when they stopped. A great, big 
adventure this — and the apparently im- 
passable passage between trams and the 
kerb to be negotiated, and, as well as all 
this, stops to be made occasionally here 
and there. For this was no mere pleasure 
cruise. Pethwick was driving this car 
today bent upon the , furtherance of the 
new plan. , 

Every stop he made was somewhere near 
a radio shop — not very near, in some 
cases, as he could never bring himself to 
drive across the road and it took him 
some time always to get in_ to the kerb; 
and there had to be fifty yards clear of 
parked vehicles before he could attempt 
it. But wherever he stopped, he made his 
way on foot back to the radio shop which 
had caught his eye, and at every shop he 
bought a couple of accumulators. 

For this new plan of his he needed elec- 
trical power in some quantity, from a 
portable source, and it was only by buying 
accumulators and taking them about in 
a motor-car that he could achieve this. 
Half an ampere at a hundred volts would 
be impossible to supply in any other man- 
ner. And Pethwick was not going to call 
attention to himself by buying twenty- 
five thirty-ampere-hour accumulators at 
a single shop. 

Yet nowadays anyone can buy a couple 
of accumulators without attracting special 
attention, and that was what Pethwick 
did. His route through the suburbs was 
blazed with thirteen stops to buy ac- 
cumulators, just as a man buying poison 
will visit a dozen chemists’ shops to ob- 
tain a sufficient supply. By the time Peth- 
wick had finished his round the floor of 
the poor old Morris was completely cov- 
ered with accumulators laid side by side. 

Then he drove back, to the incredibly 
difficult operation of getting the car up 
the alley-way and into the garage^again. 
His legs were all of a tremble by the time 
he had done it. 

Even then there was still much to be 
done. He had to take the train up to 
London Bridge, arid a bus from there to 
Hammer Court, -and he had to come all 
the way back again with the suitcase 
which for ten days had lain locked in the 
cupboard of his office. This motoring busi- 
ness had one very great advantage; the 


garage which he had contracted to pay 
young Lenham eight shillings a week pro- 
vided him with a secure sanctuary addi- 
tional to the one at. Hammer Court. He 
could switch on the light there and. lock 
his door, and sit in the secure stuffiness 
inside and tinker with his apparatus with- 
out fear of interruption. 

That was how he spent his afternoon, 
sitting on an old packing-case left by the 
preceding tenant with his feet in a puddle 
of oil, rewinding his armatures and adapt- 
ing his condenser to the new source of 
current. There was in existence only one 
set of apparatus for the production of the 
Klein-Pethwick Effect, and that was in- 
credibly crude and homemade, but It 
worked — recent events had proved that. 
In that it was like the crude but effective 
appliances with which Faraday had first 
explored the electro-magnetic world. 

Now Pethwick had to alter it to suit, 
direct current in place of alternating, a 
hundred volts instead of two hundred and 
twenty, and it took a long time with his 
lack of tools and in that bad light. It 
was late when he reached home again. 

Even Pethwick was surprised at not be- . 
ing gfeeted by his wife with a storm of > 
abuse on his eventual arrival, but the 
poor man was so desperately weary, so 
sick with hunger and fatigue, that he 
could' draw no conclusions from her. omi- 
nous silence. He did not guess at the 
thunder in the offing. All he was conscious 
of at the moment was that the work had 
progressed. 

He had learnt to drive a car, and he 
had constructed an apparatus capable of 
being transported in that car. Whenever 
he chose now he could produce the Klein- 
Pethwlck Effect — for a few hours, until 
his accumulators were discharged — any- 
where in England that he should think 
proper. _ 

The thought of that; even made him 
smile a little, despite his miserable feeling 
of isolation, as he crawled Into bed. He 
slept heavily the moment he turned over 
on his side, and, such was his exhaustion, 
he slept without movement until late on 
Sunday morning. 

E XPERIENCE had taught Dr. Pethwick 
by now that if he wanted to save him- 
self time and trouble, it was better to put 
the next scheme in hand while the present 
one was under way. Now that he was ready 
to carry out the “new threats” that he had 
uttered through the medium of The Times ~ 
it was advisable to start preparations for 
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his projected attempt upon Paris. They 
would call for time and tact, as he was 
well aware. He made the first approaches 
that Sunday at dinner-time. He tried to 
speak with supreme oflhandedness. 

“Would you mind very much, dear,” he 
asked, “if I- were to go away for a few 
days next week?” 

“Mind?” said Mary. “Of course I’d mind. 
Not that I’d notice much difference, the 
way you’ve been leaving me alone all this 
week.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Pethwick. “Dont you 
think you could manage .without me just 
for a day or twd?” 

“I’ve never heard of such., a thing,” 
snapped Mary. “Where do you want to go 
to?” ■ 

“Well,” said Pethwick, and even he hesi- 
tated. It was such a colossal innovation 
which he was proposing. “As a matter of 
fact — I want to go abroad." 

“Abroad!” 

The only people Mary knew who had ever 
crossed the Channel had done so twenty 
years ago, in uniforms and under govern-' 
ment orders. The thing was unheard of, 
Incredible. Except that — and here Mary 
stiffened with fright — except that she was 
abroad, at that very moment. Mary stared 
at Pethwick, and Pethwick looked at Mary, 
and failed to conceal his unease. 

“Yes,” said Pethwick, trying as hard as 
he could to keep the conversation on the 
level of the commonplace. “Lots of people 
do, you know. I want to go to Paris.” 

“But you can't — you can’t go to Paris," 
said Mary. 

She really meant that at the moment she 
said it. A day trip to Boulogne might per- 
haps have seemed possible to her, but a 
journey to Paris, where everyone talked 
French, and involving the use of French 
trains, and the eating of foreign messes, 
and ending in a place proverbial for its 
gaiety and wickedness, seemed to be an 
experience which could not possibly hap- 
pen to someone whom she knew intimately. 

“There doesn’t” seem to be any reason 
why I shouldn't, if you can do without me,” 
said Pethwick. 

“But how are you going to get there? 
What do you want to do in Paris?” , 

- “Oh, I can go by boat and train the 
same as everybody else does,” said Peth- 
wick, with an apparent nonchalance which 
he was really far from feeling on the point. 
“And — Piffy’s .giving three lectures at the 
University of Paris which I want to hear. 
They ought to cover new ground, and I 
don’t want to miss them.” 


At the last moment, when Pethwick had 
committed himself to this speech, he had 
realized that the human factor had let 
him down again — he had completely for- 
gotten the name of the eminent French 
physicist he had intended to quote. But 
in the fleeting one tenth of a second al- 
lowed him he had managed to invent a 
name which might sound reasonable to 
Mary’s English ear; and apparently it did. 

“Piffy?” 

“Yes, the man who wrote that paper 
on hydrostatics which I was so interested 
in last year.” 

Mary never knew what papers interested 
her husband; certainly she never hoped to 
remember anything on that subject for a 
year. 

“But he won’t lecture in English." 

Pethwick grinned as -assuredly as he 
could. , 

“The language of mathematics is much 
the same anywhere,” he said. “I’ll follow 
his blackboard work all right, and his 
bench demonstrations. I think it'll be 
worth going.” 

“Anyway, you can’t go by yourself.” 

In a clairvoyant moment Pethwick real-' 
ized that he had begun the conversation 
in the wrong way. He should have begun 
by inviting Mary to accompany him to 
Paris, and on her inevitable and indignant 
refusal his hands would have been free. 
As it was, if he were to invite her now she 
would accept, because that would be some- 
thing different from his first proposal, and 
would be consequently proof of victory. 
And he would have no opportunity of as- 
sailing Paris traffic from a hotel bedroom 
if Mary were with him. He was like a 
general who has made a faulty deployment 
of his army; only by hard fighting could 
he hope to retrieve the initial tactical 
error. 

“Of course I’m going,” he said, indignant- 
ly. 

“Not without me you’re not.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“No, you’re not.” 

Pethwick hit the table with his fist; he 
tried to imitate what he thought would be 
the behavior of Mr. Holliday dealing with 
a pack of recalcitrant schoolboys. 

“I’m going,” he said, loudly. “Once and 
for all, I’m going. And I don!t want you 
with me. You’d only be in the way and we 
can’t afford it.” 

Naturally that was the point where 
the quarrel began. There is no need to 
recount the details. There were hard words 
said on both sides because Pethwick, 
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wrought up to a pitch he had never reached 
before, and reacting violently from his 
recent overstrain, suddenly discovered that 
he could use hard words, and he found a 
savage pleasure — the greater because it 
was new to him— in using them. 

He let fly several vicious remarks, and 
most of them were true enough, but they 
upset Mary very badly indeed. It was not 
long before there were tears mingled with 
her recriminations, and the sight of Mary 
in tears, instead of having its usual effect 
on Pethwick, made him in his presentjun- 
natural condition more vicious than ever. 
It ended — it would be accurate to say that 
it reached an apparent end — in a manner 
usual in domestic quarrels, although nearly 
unprecedented in the Pethwick family; in 
Pethwick rising to his feet and stalking 
out of the room, and out of the house, 
just like an ordinary husband. 

Mary was left at home alone, to wipe her 
eyes with a wet handkerchief, and to sniff 
and sob herself into physical calm, with the 
aid of repeated journeys to the sideboard 
cupboard. She had the afternoon to her- 
self, during which she could turn over in 
her mind all the cruel things which Peth- 
wick had said to her. Things which hurt 
her the more, now that she brooded over 
them, because of the truth they con- 
tained. She knew now that her husband 
did not love her, and, what was far worse, 
she knew that he regarded her with as 
much contempt as his nature allowed him 
to feel towards any human being. 

She might have borne with his hatred; it 
was the contempt that rankled and her 
vague feeling that the contempt was justi- 
fied was the poison on the barb. There were 
strange thoughts, and strange resolutions 
forming in Mary’s mind, all clouded and 
muddled with whisky as it was. 

The instinct of self-assertion grew up 
in the maudlin reaction from tears. If he 
did not love her, then he must fear her. 
She would hurt him, the beast, worse than 
he had hurt her. He might despise her, but 
she would show him that she was not one 
to be despised: She would queer his pitch 
for him, put a spoke in his wheel, ruin 
all those fine schemes of his. And she 
would show him if he could go to Paris 
when she did not want him to. 

Under the quick stimulus of whisky 
plans began to grow up in her mind to 
give effect to the resolutions already 
formed. They were still there next morn- 
ing, when Mary came round from the 
stupor into which the whisky had plunged 
her. The stupor in which Pethwick had 


found her on his return from the visit he 
had made to Chelsea, whither he had gone 
to inspect the lie of the land 'round about 
Lots Road power station. 

B ANK HOLIDAY dawned bright and 
fair. There had never been a summer 
like this in human memory. Every day 
for weeks now there had been blue skies 
and scorching sunshine. Despite — or per- 
haps because of — all the uncertainty in 
the air, despite the wobbling foreign ex- 
changes, and the menacing political out- 
look; despite unemployment and financial 
stringency, people were spending more 
money on holidays and amusements than 
they had ever spent before. The call of 
the seaside had become, under the in- 
fluence of that beneficent sunshine, too in- 
sistent to resist. Every day there had been 
a stream of motor-cars pouring out of 
London seeking the sea, and on this day, 
the height and summit of the holiday 
season, the-stream was redoubled. 

Not merely on the roads was this the 
case. The railways, too, were doing better 
business than they had know for years. 
On Bank Holiday evening there were tens 
of thousands of people pouring back into 
the London termini. There were all the 
day trippers, to start with. Then there 
were the people who had been away for 
the week-end. Then there were all the 
canny people who had chosen their week’s 
holiday or their fortnight’s holiday so 
that it terminated at Bank Holiday week- 
-end and thereby gained an extra precious 
day. 

As darkness fell all these hosts of peo- 
ple encumbered with tired, whimpering 
children, with trunks and suitcases, with 
spades and pails' and golf clubs and ten- 
nis rackets and bags and bundles and 
baskets, all came back to London. At the 
termini the lucky ones with a few shillings 
to spare, the careful ones who had made 
provision for this in their budget for the 
holiday, climbed into taxicabs. Others got 
into trams and buses. But the larger half 
- used the underground trains; the under- 
ground management’s passenger graphs 
showed a' most unusual “peak” at nine- 
thirty on Bank Holiday evening. 

When at first the trains stopped and 
the lights went out the crowds displayed in 
nearly every case a praiseworthy freedom 
from panic. They endured the darkness 
and the stuffiness with British stolidity. 
But the hold-up was quite general. 
Throughout the London district there was 
not an underground train in motion, not 
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a glimmer of light, not a lift nor escalator 
working. - 

The railway staff rose to the emergency 
as far as was in their power. In the sta- 
tions emergency lamps were lit, and in 
the places where trains had stopped in or 
very near stations the crowds were extri- 
cated without much damage and guided in 
the glimmer of the oil lamps and electric 
torches up the never-ending stairs to the 
surface, dragging their suitcases and their 
babies and their golf clubs with them. 
There were a good many pockets picked, 
and everyone was exasperated — infuriated 
— by this climax to a tiring day. 

But in two trains far from stations the 
business was very much worse indeed. It 
was stifling hot in the trains, and pitchy 
dark — darker, perhaps, than those town- 
bred people had ever known in all their 
experience. Here and there in the darkness 
voices made themselves heard — the voices 
of those inevitable people who always arise 
in an emergency and shout out, “Keep 
calm! Keep calm!” and do nothing else to 
allay the panic such cries are bound to 
arouse. Sometimes women fainted, and 
anxious husbands began to elbow in the 
crowd in order to find room to administer 
to them. Sometimes frightened, overtired 
children began to cry, and from crying 
passed on to screaming, when their moth- 
ers had not the nerve and tact to comfort 
them by an apparent freedom from anx- 
iety. 

So in these trains there was disgraceful 
, panic, during which in the pitch darkness 
' maddened crowds surged up and down the 
long carriages. Nobody could have said 
what he was frightened about, but every- 
one was pushing, fighting, scrambling to 
get out of the trains. There were children 
trampled to death in those carriages — piti- 
ful little things who stood no chance once 
they were caught in the alley- way between 
the seats. There were mothers who died 
there, too, trying to hold the madmen back 
from the bodies of their children. In 
places people tore open the doors and fell 
to the ground with others piling on top’ 
of them; ribs and legs were smashed, and 
the long dark tunnels were filled with 
screams of agony. 

It was only for an hour that the trouble 
endured, but in that hour four lives were 
lost and a hundred were injured. At the 
end of that hour the lights suddenly came 
on again, and the trains began to pick 
their way cautiously along the lines, as 
soon as the heaps of injured had . been 
cleared from the way, whilfe Pethwick, ig- 


norant of the deaths he had caused, drove 
the Morris away slowly from Tadema Road 
and over Battersea Bridge. 

He had pushed his way cautiously 
through the Bank Holiday traffic in the 
failing light. It had occurred to him that 
he must not on any account whatever risk 
a smash with its subsequent disclosure of 
the contents of his motor-car. The weight 
of the .accumulators on the floor-boards 
made the car sluggish in its acceleration 
although easier to handle in other re- 
spects, and overtaking was consequently 
difficult to him. Most of the way to Bat- 
tersea Bridge he was crawling behind 
motor-buses, only passing them at the 
stops, and then only occasionally. 

Tadema Road was the site he had chosen 
for his motor-car; from there he could 
rake the whole long' line of generators, 
whose position could easily be deduced 
from the lay-out of the power-station. It 
was almost dark when he reached the 
place he had in mind, and halted the car 
as far as possible from the nearest street 
lamp. Kneeling on the front seat he leant 
over into the body of the car and made the 
final connections. He trained the emitter 
upon the power-station, and closed the 
switch. The make-and-break began its 
gentle buzz, but that sound was drowned 
in the roar which went up from the power- 
station, audible even- in Tadema Road. 

For under the influence of the Klein- 
Pethwick Effect the huge magnets in the 
dynamos lost their magnetism, and 'in- 
stantly the armatures ceased to experience 
the retarding drag upon them caused by 
the magnetic field — the drag which is 
overcome in doing the work which is con- 
verted into electricity. Freed from this 
load, the armatures raced round; the 
steam engines began to race too. At each 
generator the automatic governors, spin- 
ning round at twice their designed speed, 
began to lift the safety valves. 

In the instant the whole power-station 
was plunged into darkness and bathed in 
escaping steam, through which- the thun- 
. derstruck staff tried to grope their way. . 
They were trained to deal with emergen- 
cies, but they were not prepared for this 
total, complete failure, nor for this crip- 
pling darkness. And however good their 
training, there was nothing they could do 
now, with every single generator as useless 
as scrap metal.. . 

The engineers discovered the cause of 
the trouble almost instantly; indeed, no 
one could ver-y well miss that complete 
lack of magnetism in the dynamos. Im- 
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mediately they began to try to telephone — 
but most ol the telephones were useless, 
caught in the all-embracing sweep of the 
Klein-Pethwick Effect. Even telephones 
contain magnets. The management sent 
messengers on foot helter-skelter through 
the streets. Pethwick saw them go by, run- 
ning madly along the dark pavements. 
But they paid no attention to the shabby 
old Morris car waiting beside the kerb, nor 
to the driver sitting immoble at his wheel, 
the quiet running of the engine quite 
drowning the purr of the make-and-break 
in the body of the car behind him. 

A T THE end bf an hour Pethwick 
switched off his instruments, put the 
Morris into gear, and drove slowly towards 
home. It was late now, and he i^as mor- 
tally tired. He had no knowledge of how 
much harm he had done; he could only 
guess that he had caused a complete sus- 
pension of traffic on the underground. His 
imagination had not been extensive enough 
to visualize the dead children and the 
injured women. 

He crept over Battersea Bridge and 
plunged into the suburban main roads on 
his way back to the garage. His fatigue 
was such that he had to be even more 
careful than usual in the traffic and it 
was with pathetic relief that he swung the 
Morris up the alley-way at the back of 
Lenham’s Service Station. 

Perhaps it was fatigue; perhaps fatigue 
merely accentuated the sheer unhandiness 
of the motoring beginner, but Pethwick 
got himself into a terrible muddle while 
trying to induce the Morris to go into 
the garage. The car behaved with the 
maddening obstinacy of mechanism in 
unskilful hands. Pethwick backed and 
went forward; he sawed the wheel round 
first this way and then that, but do what 
he could he could not prevail upon the 
car to make a neat clearance of the side 
of the garage doorway. 

In the end — it was really only to be 
expected — there came the moment when 
he trod heavily on the accelerator instead 
of on to the brake, and with a rasp and 
a crackle the side pillar crumpled up 
the near side wing and bit into the run- 
ning board. It was not a very bad scrape, 
but it made matters hopeless for Pethwick. 
It seemed as if he would never free the 
car. Whether he tried to go back or for- 
ward the doorpost jarred up against the 
side and stopped the engine. Pethwick was 
nearly frantic with mortification and fa- 
tigue. 


Then, while he was out of the car try- 
ing to rally himself and to work out scien- 
tifically how to set about the job there 
came a blaze of light around the corner 
of the alley-way and another motor-car 
halted at the sight of the tangle. 

“You seem to have hit a spot of trouble, 
sir,” said Lenham’s voice. 

Pethwick heard Lenham’s car door slam 
as he got out to inspect, and Lenham 
came striding up. 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as it looks,” said 
Lenham. “That running-board will spring 
straight as soon as it’s free. Here — ”, 

Before Pethwick could stop him — pre- 
sumably Pethwick’s reactions were slowed 
up by his fatigue*— Lenham had pulled 
open the door and sat himself in the 
driver’s seat. He started the engine, put 
pressure on the steering-wheel, let in the 
clutch, and lo! the car swung away from - 
the door post. A second later it was gliding 
into the garage as if it had never dis- 
played a trace of mulish obstinacy in its 
life. 

There was an odd look on Lenham’s face 
as he climbed out of the car again. Peth- 
wick was staring at him’ in fascinated hor-. 
ror. No one sitting in that car in a lighted 
garage could have missed seeing the con- 
tents and no one of Lenham's training 
could have seen the accumulators ranged 
on the floor and the instruments on the 
back seat without guessing their purpose. 
And Lenham had heard already that the 
Peacemaker had been at work that eve- 
ning at Lots Road, although he had heard 
no details. Pethwick knew now the sick 
fear of discovery. 

But Lenham apparently had noticed 
nothing. After the first glance he looked 
away until Pethwick had time to compose 
his expression. Maybe Lenham approved 
of the Peacemaker’s aims and methods; 
it might merely be that Lenham was too 
fond of Pethwick to accuse him; con- 
ceivably Lenham was one of those people 
who can mind their own business. How- 
ever it was, Lenham said nothing what- 
ever about the contents of the car. He 
peered down at the running-board. 

“That’s all right,” he said, and shook 
it. “There doesn’t seem to be any real 
damage done. You’ve spoilt that wing, of 
course, but you must expect to spoil a 
wing or two while you’re learning. Just 
remember, sir, don’t go more than a foot 
at a time until you’re quite sure what the 
car’s going to do. Well, good night, sir.” 

“Good night,” said Pethwick. 

He stood still in the lighted garage; he 
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heard Lenham start up his car again, run 
it in, and slam and lock the door. Only 
when his footsteps died away down the 
alley did he break again into activity, dis- 
mantling his apparatus and packing it 
away hurriedly in the suitcase which had 
stood there ever since he had brought it 
down from Hammer Court. Then, bending 
under its weight, he started to carry it 
home. 

There could be no using his apparatus in 
his motor-car again until he had the ac- 
cumulators charged up, which he would 
have to have done two by two as he had 
bought them, and that would have to wait 
.until his return from Paris. Despite his 
sick apprehension he could not force his 
mind to think about whether or not Len- 
ham would betray him. All he could do was 
to go on doggedly with the plans he had 
laid. 

P ETHWICK had been right in his as- 
sumption that The Times would pene- 
trate into whatever recess in Norway that 
the Laxtons had chosen for their holiday. 
Four copies„together reached Mr. Henry 
Laxton and his daughter as they sat to- 
gether at supper-time. 

Mr. Laxton had a keen appetite for 
supper, which was sharpened rather than 
dulled by the knowledge of what he was 
going to eat — the trout which he had 
caught that afternoon, and a loin of de- 
licious mountain mutton. He had already 
made the remark on sitting down to table 
which he had made eight times before, that 
the flat biscuits of Norwegian rye bread 
were the ideal accompaniment to fresh 
caught trout, and he was about to make 
the remark he had made seven times be- 
fore. It was to the effect that he could not 
understand how English biscuit manu- 
facturers dared to charge the prices they 
did for the inferior substitutes which they 
made in England and advertised so ex- 
. tensively. 

What saved Dorothy from having to 
listen to this and express the polite sur- 
prise which she had expressed seven times 
already was the arrival of the day’s mail, 
brought by the postman on his bicycle 
with the clanging bell. And included in 
the mail were those four copies of The 
Times. • Mr. Laxton fell upon them with 
the ardor of an exile. 

. He was not selfish with his newspapers, 
either. Although he liked to have an un- 
touched newspaper to open, and to feel 
quite sure that his were the first eyes to 
rest upon the print inside, he did not mind 


Dorothy picking up the copies as he dis- 
carded them after a first hurried skimming 
through. A fussier father might have in- 
sisted on her waiting until he had com- 
pleted the serious reading of them, which 
he proposed to carry out after supper. 

“It's extraordinary the things, even The 
Times publishes nowadays,” said Mr. Lax- 
ton, testily, putting down the first copy 
and reaching for the second. 

Dorothy said nothing — it was the sort 
of remark to which it is hard to find a 
reply — and took up the discarded paper. 

"It’s perfectly fantastic,” said Mr. Lax- 
ton. “It just shows where pacifism leads 
to.” 

But Dorothy said nothing at all. She 
had sat up rigid in her chair, for the 
headlines in her copy of The Times were 
those which announced the Peacemaker’s 
"manifesto.” 

“Rubbish!” said Mr. Laxton, quite ex- 
asperated. He put his copy of The Times 
down beside him with a smack; the ges- 
ture was doubly a propos, because the loin 
of mutton was brought in at that moment, 
and besides expressing his amazement at 
the condition of the modern world, it 
enabled him to attend to the carving. 

“Good gracious!” said Mr. Laxton... 
“Haven’t you finished your trout yet?” 

There was no answer; all Dorothy did 
was to drop the first copy of The Times 
in a muddle on the floor and reach for 
the second. Mr. Laxton regarded these 
actions with distaste. 

\“No,” said Dorothy, still reading The 
Times. 

Mr. Laxton smacked the loin of mutton 
with the flat of the carving knife. 

“Dorothy!” he said. “Put that paper 
down and attend to your supper.” 

Dorothy dropped the second number of 
The Times in a muddle on top of the first, 
and took up the sacred unopened third 
one. Mr. laxton eyed her as though he 
could not believe what he saw. He was 
on the point of an explosion, but his good 
sense restrained him. The only English- 
man in a village of foreigners, cooped up in 
a three-room inn, will not readily quarrel 
with the only English woman, even if she 
is only his daughter. 

He gesticulated to the maid to take away 
Dorothy’s i>late with the neglected trout, 
and addressed himself in silence to carving 
the joint. Dorothy dropped the third copy 
of The Times in a muddle upon the sec- 
ond and took up the fourth. Mr. Laxton 
carved her portion, and his own, and be- 
gan philosophically to eat the latter in 
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silence. Then Dorothy dropped the fourth 
copy of The Times upon the muddle on 
the floor, and then made the muddle worse 
by snatching up a page of it again to see 
the date. 

“What’s the date today?” snapped Doro- 
thy, her eyes looking straight through her 
father’s head and through the wall be- 
,hlnd him. “The sixth?” 

Dorothy looked at her watch and stood 
up. 

“I’m going home,” she said, still with 
that strange far-away look in her eyes. 

“But you can’t,” said Mr. Laxton. He 
was not referring to physical obstacles; he 
only meant that it was morally impossible 
for a woman to leave an untasted loin of 
mutton and walk at a moment’s notice out 
of an inn in a Norwegian fishing village en 
route for a London suburb. 

“Rolfsen’s got a motor-boat,” said Doro- 
thy, to no one in particular, and looking 
at her watch again. “He’ll take me round 
to Leka if I pay him enough. It’s daylight 
nearly all night. With luck I’ll get the 
local steamer there — just. I’ll be in Oslo 
tomorrow. Ill have to hurry." 

With that, Dorothy proceeded to do just 
what Mr. Laxton had recently visualized 
as utterly impossible — she walked out of 
the room, leaving her mutton behind and 
started for the beach. 

“Dorothy!” said Mr. Laxton, plunging 
after her. "Dorothy! You can’t go like 
this!” 

Dorothy did not appear to hear him. 

“You haven’t got any \luggage,” said 
Mr. Laxton wildly. “Why, you haven’t 
even got a hat and coat.” 

For the first time Dorothy noticed him. 

“Then go and get my hat and coat,” she 
snapped at him over her shoulder. “Quick! 
Ill go and find Rolfsen.” 

E VEN a man who had commanded a bri- 
gade on the Western Front had to 
yield obedience under the double shock of 
surprise and this abrupt issuing of orders. 
Mr. Laxton turned back to find the hat 
and coat. When he reached the beach with 
them he found that Dorothy had already 
routed Rolfsen out from his home and had 
dragged him down to the little pier. She 
was saying, "Leka, Leka,” and pointing to 
the motor-boat, and displaying a sheaf of 
hundred-kronen notes. There was no need 
for any dumb show to indicate her desire 
for hurry; no one could look at her with- 
out being aware of it. 

"Laxton could only stand by while Rolf- 
sen gradually realized what Dorothy 


wanted. A light of intelligence dawned 
upon his stolid face. He nodded and 
smiled, took some of the notes and handed 
the rest back to her. Then he jumped with, 
his clumsy boots into the rocking motor- 
boat and stood waiting for her. 

Dorothy took her hat and coat from her 
father and prepared to jump in. Laxton 
looked round him wildly, at the towering 
cliffs of the fjord, at the blue water and 
the blue sky, and the red evening sun, 
as if he doubted even the reality of these 
things. 

“Dorothy!” he said. “You can’t go like 
this. What is it all about?” 

For answer Dorothy put her hand in 
Rolfsen’s and sprang down into the boat 
among the fish scales. Rolfsen addressed 
himself to starting up his motor, while the 
assembled village began to cast off the 
painters. 

“Dorothy!” said Laxton, in one final ap- 
peal. Then he yielded to the current mad- 
ness. “Look here, you can’t go by your- 
self. I’ll come with you.” 

For answer the motor burst into a roar. 

“I don’t want you,” said Dorothy clearly. 
Rolfsen leaped to the tiller, and the boat 
surged away from the pier. It roared down 
the bay, pitching as it met the ocean swell. 
Then it disappeared from sight as it 
rounded the headland, and Laxton was 
left alone on the pier, with a wondering 
village eyeing him, and a congealing loin 
of mutton still waiting him up at the inn. 

Dorothy sat among the fish scales; her 
knuckles were white with the tightness of 
her grip upon the thwart. 

“Hurry, hurry, hurry,” she said to her- 
self, and the motor roared its encourage- 
ment. Tire' wind even on this glorious day 
was cold out at sea, and soon there were 
splashes of spray coming in over the bow, 
but Dorothy noticed neither. All she could 
think of was Pethwick in London, with a 
problem of world-wide importance on his 
hands, facing enormous difficulties and 
enormous perils, without a friend at his 
side. 

She had forgotten his unfaithfulness; 
never once during that whole mad journey 
did she think about the Pethwick child 
that was soon to be born. She could only 
think of Pethwick encountering a rising 
tide of public indignation and public sav- 
agery. She did not even think about dis- 
armament; it was only Pethwick. She 
must not leave him unbefriended in this 
crisis. 

“Hurry, hurry, hurry,” she said. 

The blue sea changed to grey as the sun 
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dipped lower. Rolfsen, at the tiller, lit 
his pipe and held his oilskin closer to him. 
The cliffs ol the coastline dwindled and 
diminished as the boat cut a chord across 
the shallow arc of the land, and the boat 
began to pitch more wildly still. Soon 
Dorothy was sick. She clutched the thwart 
and vomited hideously, but not even the 
miseries of sea-sickness could make her 
forget the need for speed, and Pethwick’s 
need for comfort and succour. The hours 
went by, and the cliffs began to grow larger 
again as the boat approached the land. 

Close on the.port side they passed a long 
reef of rocks, over which the sea boiled 
in white fury, and then Rolfsen put the 
tiller over and headed direct for the shore, 
steering apparently for an unbroken line 
of cliffs. But in half an hour the mouth of 
a fjord became apparent, and ten minutes 
after "that they were swinging round the 
headland. 

As they opened up the length of the 
fjord Rolfsen spoke for the first time and 
pointed ahead. It was the local steamer 
which he indicated; she had cast off-from 
the pier and was leading^down the bay. 
Dorothy beat her hands together frantic- 
ally, and Rolfsen nodded reasurrance. He 
turned the boat a trifle, and, leaping on 
the thwart, he bellowed like a bull across 
the quiet water. 

There was a bustle on deck, and five 
minutes later the boat surged up alongside 
the steamer, to where a rope ladder was 
waiting. With a kick and a struggle Doro- 
thy scrambled on to the low deck, under 
the eyes of the Norwegian flsherwives and 
German tourists and the supercilious gaze 
of the inevitable couple of English people 
to be found on any deck anywhere in 
August. 

That was well so far, but when Dorothy 
reached Oslo in the afternoon there was 
delay. There was nothing — not even an 
aeroplane — to help her on her way to 
England until next morning. _ The travel 
agencies were sympathetic but firm. Doro- 
thy had to spend the night in an hotel, try- 
ing to sleep, but failing, and catching her- 
self saying to herself every five minutes, 
“Hurry, hurry, hurry — ” all unavailing#. 

The morning brought her a far more 
recent copy of The Times, Saturday’s edi- 
tion, only two days old, and in it she 
read of the “Fresh Threats" by the Peace- 
maker, and of the universal condemnation 
of the Peacemaker’s methods. She guessed 
that Pethwick must be in serious danger. 
He must be in need of counsel and advice 
and friendship. There was never a doubt 


in her mind but that he was playing a lone 
hand, pitting his own unaided efforts 
against the world. All her knowledge as a 
student of history told her of the fate of 
the men who had tried to impose reform 
by force— Joseph H, of Austria, was the 
one she had most clearly in mind — and 
she had no doubt, now, as to Pethwick’s 
ultimate failure. 

And his failure would put him in serious 
danger, danger of violence, of prison. He 
would be held up to the scorn and derision 
of the world, her father would dismiss 
him from the staff of the Liverpool School, 
and he would be plunged into poverty and 
starvation. Her only thought was that she 
must be by his side. 

T HE afternoon found her on board the' 
steamer for England, dreadfully tired, 
horribly sea-sick, fretting herself to rags 
as the steamer ploughed its slow way 
through the fog, with the siren continuous- 
ly sounding. When at last, after miserable 
delays, she set foot on English ground 
again, almost the first sight to meet her 
eyes were the ranged placards of the book- 
stall. “Peacemaker Causes Deaths,” said 
one. “Find the Peacemaker!” said another. ■ 
She bought every paper she could find, 
and read them feverishly in the train from 
Humber to London. The first headlines 
she read stared at her from the page in 
words of doom. “The Innocent Blood,” 
she'read. Then followed a lurid account 
of last night’s panic in the Tube trains; 
it described the murdered children and the 
injured women, the madness and the con- 
fusion which had overwhelmed London on 
Bank Holiday evening, the most important 
holiday in the working people’s' year. No 
words could be too bad for the man who 
had caused all this damage; Dorothy 
glanced feverishly through column after 
column of fierce condemnation. 

Dorothy bitterly told herself, as she read, 
that the hidden powers opposed to dis- 
armament were rallying, and directing 
this offensive upon the Peacemaker. She 
tried to assure herself that all this was 
merely so much propaganda, to be dis- 
counted as heavily as all propaganda 
should be discounted, but she found no 
comfort in that. 

The next newspaper was the one which 
had said “Find the Peacemaker!" on its 
contents bill. The words were repeated as 
a headline on the front page. This paper 
called upon the "people of England, and 
more -especially the people of London, to 
hunt down this slayer of children. 
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Some historically well-read person on the 
staft instanced the case of Napoleon on 
the .island of Lobau, at the crossing of the 
Danube, who paraded his whole army at 
the news that there were spies present, 
and ordered every man to look at the man 
on his right and the man on his left, and 
to call his officer if either appeared sus- 
picious. Every spy in the ranks was at 
once detected by this means, and — as the 
article accentuated with bloodthirsty cun- 
ning — every spy was promptly shot. 

The people of London must do the same. 
As the Peacemaker must be somewhere in 
London, let everyone consider deeply 
whether his neighbor on the right or his 
neighbor on the left might be he. Hotel 
proprietors, lodging-house keepers, hopse 
agents, all must make the same effort. 
The newspaper contemplated the conse- 
quent reign of terror which would prob- 
ably take place with equanimity, much as 
a year or two before it had seen no harm in 
the possible institution of a dictatorship. 
The Peacemaker must be routed out, taken, 
and punished. 

The article went on to find satisfaction 
in the fact that this freak of the Peace- 
maker’s had exasperated everybody so 
much that the paper was confident that 
everyone would organize to catch him. 

There was this point to be "made quite 
clear, that the law of England contained 
no punishment fitting for the miscreant. 
It was quite possible that justice might in 
this case miscarry, and if the Peacemaker 
fell into the hands of the police he might 
get off with some absurd sentence like five 
years. That would be intolerable; the news- 
paper yearned for the existence of laws 
like those of Henry VIII, which contem- 
plated burning or boiling alive as usual 
events. Men who committed robbery with 
violence were to this day flogged as well 
as imprisoned. Ethically, the Peacemaker 
was as guilty as they; had he not tried 
by violence to rob the English people of 
their most sacred possession, constitution- 
al government? Let everyone bear this 
well in mind. 

Dorothy put down the newspaper; she 
felt sick again, and not sea-sick or train- 
sick, either. The very next newspaper she 
picked up was the evening paper under 
the same ownership as the one she had 
just been reading, and this, too, bore the 
headline '“Find the Peacemaker.” It an- 
nounced witli triumph that the sugges- 
tion made that morning to form organi- 
zations to' hunt down the Peacemaker had 
met with enthusiastic praise. Already 


there were such organizations being 
formed; they quoted examples in the City, 
in Crouch End, in Acton. 

That showed that the heart of the 
English people was as sound as ever, and 
was not enfeebled by all this poisonous 
Pacifist stuff which had lamentably got 
into circulation lately. There could be no 
doubt that before very long the Peace- 
maker would be laid by the heels and would 
meet with his deserts, and England would 
have triumphantly freed herself from the 
suspicion, under which she labored in the 
eyes of other nations, that she was tainted 
with the desire for disarmament, with 
Pacifism, and with similar Bolshevist doc- 
trines. 

Dorothy’s mouth tightened into a hard 
line. She knew the day had come when 
the label “Pacifist” could be applied to a 
man as a term of reproach, just as in 
other days it was usual to style one’s op- 
ponent as Radicals, or Methodists, or Athe- 
ists, or Mormons. 

Yet Dorothy did not follow up this line 
of thought. The historical development 
of the movement in favor of disarmament 
meant little to her at the moment. All 
she wanted was to' be at Pethwick’s side. 
She found herself sitting forward in the 
railway carriage, with the piled-up news- 
papers round her, her elbows on her knees, 
saying to herself, “Hurry, hurry, hurry.” 
The rhythm of the train beat out a mon- 
otonous chorus. 

At' the terminus she was the first out of 
the- train, the first into a taxicab. She 
gave the driver Pethwick’s address. What 
she was going to do there she had not the 
least idea, but she would not endure a 
moment’s delay before seeing him. Her 
clothes were crushed and. shabby with 
travel, and she felt filthy, but, although 
the idea occurred to her, she would not go 
home first to change. She tried ineffective- 
ly to brush herself clean with her hands as 
they drove through the streets. 

The taxicab slithered on the tramlines 
of the familiar High Street; it passed Len- 
ham’s garage and the Library, and then 
Dorothy had to put her head out of the 
window to direct the driver to turn up 
Verulam Road. Verulam Road was thick 
with people, and as they reached the 
corner of Launceton Avenue Dorothy knew 
she had arrived too late. 

I T IS ironical that a woman like Mary 
Pethwick should have twice diverted 
the course of the history of the world; 
that by one betrayal she should have 
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brought the Peacemaker into being, and 
by another have annihilated him. Even 
Judas had only the one opportunity. But 
her husband had exasperated her beyond 
all endurance. On Bank Holiday he had 
been out until very late at night, and con- 
descended to no attempt at explaining his 
absence at a moment when Mary would 
rather have been told the lie she was ex- 
pecting than that she should be so ignored. 
And on the Tuesday following Bank Holi- 
day, oil the 8th of August, his behavior was 
worse still. Immediately after reading The 
Times at breakfast he had plunged from 
the room. 

Mary had found him afterwards walk- 
ing around the house, wandering from 
room to room, into her kitchen, up and 
down the hallway, up and down the stairs/ 
until she was furious with him, and yet he 
had said no word to her. She had scolded 
him sharply for getting in her way, and 
elicited no reply. Then he went up into 
the spare bedroom, which was such an un- 
usual thing for him to do that she fol- 
lowed him there, as was only to be ex- 
pected, and demanded what in the world 
he wanted there. 

And then at last he had turned on her, 
with his face as white as a sheet and dis- 
torted with some emotion or other, and 
he had taken her by the shoulders as 
though to shake her-. But on the instant he 
had calmed himself and had merely turned, 
her round and pushed her gently out of the 
room, and not before she had caught sight 
of a brand-new suitcase which she had 
never seen before. / 

The door was shut upon her before she 
could ask why or wherefore, and of course 
it was a point on which she demanded in- 
formation. She could not be expected to 
tolerate the presence in the house of an 
unexplained suitcase, especially when her 
husband had earlier announced his un- 
alterable decision to go-to Paris soon. She 
tried to ODen the door to ask questions, 
but Pethwick held it against her, and 
when she pushed upon it he turned the 
key in the lock. 

Mary could not bear to be locked out of 
anywhere. The bare thought of it drove 
her perfectly frantic. She beat upon the 
door with her fists; she even went down- 
stairs and broueht up the coal hammer 
and battered ineffectually with that, chip- 
ping off the paint and dentine the wood, 
but not effecting an entrance. It was mad- 
dening that her husband should lock him- 
self in there away from her, where she 
could not see what he was doing, and the 


more she went to the sideboard cupboard 
the more frightened she became. 

In the end it was perfectly excusable, 
considering her condition, that she should 
put on her shabby hat and her unbrushed 
coat and go out to where she could find 
comfort, and where, sitting in the com- 
fortable bar, she could whisper what she 
-wanted to say to someone else, who at first 
smiled and did not believe her, but who, 
on her repeated and vehement assurances, 
gradually, became convinced, and con- 
vinced to such an extent that in the end 
he rose up and went out through the 
swinging doors to carry the word. 

And the dark planning which had 
reached its maturity thus in Mary's mind 
had been cunning and well-timed. She had 
chosen the right recipient for the news, so 
that although the word was passed from 
mouth to mouth all through that long 
afternoon, no whisper reached the police. 
It was only when evening came that it 
even reached the newspaper men, and then 
it was too late. 

All through that afternoon Mary sat 
-downstairs, only near drunk, while Peth- 
wick remained locked in the spare bed- 
room. mourning the dead children, face to 
face with failure, trying most desperately 
hard to decide what he should do next. 
He had set his mind to the task, and he 
was not the type which withdraws when 
the work is only half completed. But to 
carry on, in face of the rising tide of 
hatred — which even The Times indicated, 
although he had seen nothing of the in- 
flammatory articles in the cheaper press — 
and with the knowledge that he had killed 
little children, seemed just as difficult. 

He was desperately miserable; he seemed 
quite unable to come to any decision or to 
form any plan. It was not until late in the 
day that in desperation, to distract his 
tortured mind, he laid out his apparatus on 
the floor, and got out his long sheaf of 
calculations and tried to concentrate upon 
continuing the mathematical side of his 
investigations. He hoped that an hour or 
two of higher mathematics would clear his 
brain, or would, at any rate, tire it so 
that this torturing river of thought would 
cease. 

Mary was ready to open the door to them 
when they came, half a dozen of them up 
the path to knock on the door and a dozen 
more waiting on the pavement outside. 
Only half of them were hooligans, street 
book-makers’ runners and such-like; the 
others were high-spirited young men of 
unimpeachable record, and the youngest 
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was Henry Laxton, junior, bronzed and fit 
from his period at the O.T.C. camp. They 
were not going to kill Pethwick; they only 
intended to take him out and duck him in 
the lake on the common, just to teach him 
a lesson before the police got hold of 
him. 

“I was expecting you boys,” said Mary, 
when she opened the door. “He’s upstairs 
— locked himself in this morning. That 
room.” 

T HEY went up the stairs and knocked 
on the door. 

“We want you, Pethwick,” said the quiet 
leader, and at the sound of the strange 
voice Pethwick rose and opened the door. 

They took him by the arms and dragged 
him out, not resisting very much, with on 
his face the half-hearted, good-natured 
smile he had worn as a boy when he had 
been ragged at school. The circumstances 
seemed just the same to him, and the 
memory of those times came flooding back 
to him. 

They brought him downstairs, and as 
they led him into the street the quiet 
leader said to the hooligans: 

“There are all his infernal machines up- 
stairs. See that nothing’s left of them.” 

And on that invitation they poured up 
the stairs and they pounded his apparatus 
to pieces, and they took all his pages of 
closely written calculations and tore them 
into fragments and piled them on the 
floor and set fire to them, and, their ap- 
petite for destruction growing, they ranged, 
through the house, breaking open drawers, 
and every scrap of paper they found they 
piled upon the flames, with broken furni- 
ture, until they had set the' 'whole house 
well alight, so that when the fire engine 
arrived the firemen had to complete the 
destruction of all Pethwick’s work in ex- 
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tinguishing the flames with their hoses 
and their chemicals. 

Out in the street they led Pethwick to- 
wards the common. But now the news 
spread like wildfire that they had caught 
the Peacemaker. People came pouring out 
of their houses. From the slums on the 
other side of the High Street came more 
hooligans, running and shouting. Some 
of them remembered the happy war-time 
days when German bakers and linen- 
drapers had had their shops sacked. The 
streets filled with a yelling crowd of mis- 
chief-makers and of exasperated people, in 
the midst of which Pethwick was borne 
along, now and again lifted off his feet by 
the press. It is not known who it was that 
threw the first stone,., but it is to be hoped 
that it was somebody without sin. It 
struck Pethwick on the cheek, and the 
blood poured down, and the crowd yelled. 

That was when Dorothy saw him, head 
and shoulders above the crowd, the blood 
on his cheek. But on his face was still the 
same dazed, good-natured smile. She coulcj 
comfort herself, afterwards, with the 
thought that he was unafraid. Then into 
the mob came charging the half-dozen 
rescuers with young Lenham at their head 
— Lenham had heard the news, and his 
dark face was set hard with his determi- 
nation not to let Pethwick suffer. 

There were blows struck, and the mob 
surged and eddied this way and that, and 
Pethwick went down among the trampling 
feet, and rose again, bruised and dazed, 
until someone unknown, in the press of 
the battle, struck him down again with a 
coward’s blow, so that he fell once beneath 
the feet of the mob pouring over him in 
their aimless riot for five wild minutes, 
until the police at last came fighting their 
way up Verulam Road. He was still breath- 
ing when they found him, but not for long. 
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He debated straggling farther under the 
shelter of the monstrous roof. . , , 
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space ship’s machinery operated some re- 
lay somewhere. But it was very tedious to 
be in a confinement cell. Stan Buckley — 
lieutenant, J.G., Space Guard, under 
charges and under restraint— found it 
rather more than tedious. 

He should have been upheld, perhaps, 
by the fact that he was innocent of the 
charges made against him by Rob Torren, 
formerly his immediate superior officer. 
But the feeling of innocence did not help. 
He sat in his cell, holding himself still 
with a grim resolution. But a deep, a 
savage, a corrosive anger grew and grew 
and grew within him. It had been grow- 
ing in just this manner for weeks.' 

The Stallifer bored on through space. 
From her ports the cosmos "was not that 
hostile, immobile curtain of unwinking 
stars the early interstellar travelers knew. 
At twelve hundred light-speeds, with the 
Bowdoin-Hall field collapsing forty times 
per second for velocity control, the stars 
moved visibly. Forty glimpses of the gal- 
axy about the ship in every second made 
it seem that the universe was always in 
view. 

And the stars moved. The nearer ones 
moved swiftly and the farther ones more 
slowly, but all moved. And habit made 
motion give the feeling of perspective," sq, 
that the stars appeared to be distributed in 
three dimensions and from the ship seemed 
very small, like fireflies. All the cosmos 
seemed small and almost cosy. The Rim 
itself appeared no more than a few miles 
away. But the Stallifer headed for Earth 
from Rhesi II, and she had been days upon 
her journey, and she had come a distance 
which it would stagger the Imagination to 
compute. 

In his cell, though, Stan Buckley could 
see only four walls. There was no variation 
of light; no sign of morning or night or 
afternoon. At intervals, a guard brought 
him food, That was all — except that his 
deep and fierce and terrible anger grew 
until it seemed that he would go mad with 
it. 

He had no idea of the hour or the day 
when, quite suddenly, the pitiless light in 
the corridor dimmed. Then '.the door he 
had not seen since his entrance into the 
prison corridor clanked open. Footsteps 
came toward- his cell. It was not the guard 
who fed him. He knew that much. It 
was a variation of routine which should 
not have varied until his arrival on Earth. 

He sat still, his hands clenched. A figure 
loomed outside the cell door. He looked up 
coldly. Then fury so great as almost to be 


frenzy filled him. Rob Torren looked in 
at him. 

There was silence. Stan Buckley’s 
muscles tensed until it seemed that the 
bones of his body creaked. Then Rob 
Torren said caustically: 

“It’s lucky there are bars, or there’d be 
no chance to talk! Either you'd kill me 
and be beamed for murder, or I’d kill you 
and Esther would think me a murderer. 
I’ve come to get you out of this if you’ll 
accept my terms.” 

Stan Buckley made an inarticulate, 
growling noise. 

“Oh, surely!” said Rob Torren. “I de- 
nounce you, and I’m the witness against 
you. At your trial, I’ll be believed and you 
won’t. You’ll be broken and disgraced. 
Even Esther wouldn’t marry you under 
such circumstances. Or maybe,” he added 
sardonically, “maybe you wouldn’t let her!” 

Stan Buckley licked his lips. He longed 
so terribly to get his hands about his 
enemy’s throat that he could hardly hear 
his words. 

“The trouble is,” said Rob Torren, “that 
she probably wouldn’t marry me either, if 
you were disgraced by my means. So I 
offer a bargain. I’ll help you to escape — 
I’ve got it all arranged— on your word of 
honor to fight me. A duel. To the death.” 
His eyes were hard. His tone was hard. 
His manner was almost contemptuous. 
Stan Buckley said hoarsely: 

“I’ll fight you anywhere, under any con- 
ditions!” o 

“The conditions,” Rob Torren told him 
icily, “are that I will help you to escape. 
You will then write a letter to Esther, say- 
ing that I J did so and outlining the con- 
ditions of the duel as we agree upon them. 
I will, in turn, write a letter to the Space 
Guard brass, withdrawing my charges 
against you. We will fight. The survivor 
will destroy his own letter and make use of 
the other. Do you agree to that?” 

“I’ll agree to anything,” said Stan 
Buckley fiercely, “that will get my hands 
about' your throat!” 

Rob Torren shrugged. 

“I’ve turned off the guard photocells,” 
he said calmly. “I’ve a key for your cell. 
I’m going to let you out. I can’t afford to 
kill you except under the conditions I 
named, or I’ll have no chance to win 
Esther. If you kill me under any other 
conditions, you’ll simply be beamed as a 
murderer.” He paused, and then added, 
“And I have to come and fight you because 
a letter from you admitting that I’ve be- 
haved honorably is the only possible thing 
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that would satisfy Esther. You give your 
word to wait until you’ve escaped and I 
come for you before you try to kill me?” 

Stan Buckley hesitated a long, long 
time. Then he said In a thick voice, “I 
give my word.” 

Without hesitation, Rob Torren put a 
key in the cell door and turned it. He stood 
aside. Stan Buckley walked out, his hands 
clenched. Torren closed the door and re- 
locked it. He turned his back and walked 
down the corridor. He opened the door at 
its end. Again he stood aside. Stan Buck- 
ley went through. Torren closed the door, 
took a bit of cloth from his pocket, wiped 
off the key, hung it up again on a tiny 
hook, with the same bit of cloth threw a 
switch, and put the cloth back in his 
pocket. 

“The photocells are back on,” he said in 
a dry voice. “They say you’re still in your 
cell. When the guard contradicts them, 
you’ll seem to have vanished into thin air.” 

“I’m doing this,” said Stan hoarsely, “to 
get a chance to kill you. Of course -I’ve no 
real chance to escape!” 

That was obvious. The Stallifer was 
deep in the void of interstellar space. She 
traveled at twelve hundred times the speed 
of light. Escape from the ship was impos- 
sible. And concealment past discovery 
when the ship docked was preposterous. 

“That remains to be seen,” said Torren 
coldly. “Come this way.” 

T ORREN went down a hallway. He 
slipped into a narrow doorway, un- 
noticeable unless one was looking for it. 
Stan followed. He found himself in that 
narrow, compartmented space between the 
ship's inner and outer skins. A door; an- 
other compartment; another door. Then 
a tiny air-lock — used for the egress of a 
single man to inspect or repair such ex- 
terior apparatus as the scanners for the 
ship’s vision screens. There was a heap of 
assorted apparatus beside the air-lock 
door. 

“I prepared for this,” said Torren curt- 
ly. “There’s a space suit. Put it on. Here’s 
a meteor miner’s space skid. There are 
supplies. I brought this stuff as luggage, 
in water-tight cases. I'll fill the cases with 
my bath water and get off the ship with 
the same weight of luggage I had when -I 
came on. That’s my cover-up.” 

“And I?” asked Stan harshly. 

“You’ll take this chrono. It’s synchro- 
nized with the ship’s navigating clock. At 
two-two even you push off from the out- 
side of the ship. The drive field fluctuates. 


When it collapses, you’ll be outside it. 
When it expands — ” 

Stan Buckley raised his eyebrows. This 
was clever! The Bowdoin-Hall field, which 
permits of faster-than-light travel, is like 
a pulsating bubble, expanding and con- 
tracting at rates ranging from hundreds 
of thousands of times per second to the 
forty-per-second of deep-space speed. 
When the field is expanding, and bars of 
an artificial allotrope of carbon are acted 
upon by electrostatic forces in a certain 
scientific fashion, a ship and all its con- 
tents accelerate at a rate so great that 
it simply has no meaning. As the field 
contracts, a ship decelerates again. That 
is the theory, at any rate. There is no 
proof in sensation or instrument readings 
that such is the case. But velocity is in- 
versely proportional to the speed of the 
field’s pulsations, and only in deep space 
does a ship dare slow the pulsations too 
greatly, for fear of complications. 

However, a man in a space suit could 
detach himself from a space ship travel- 
ing by the Bowdoin-Hall field. He could 
float free at the instant of the field’s 
collapse, and be left behind when it ex- 
panded again. But he would be left alone 
in illimitable emptiness. 

“You’ll straddle the space skid,” said 
Torren shortly. “It’s full powered — good 
for some millions of miles. At two-two 
exactly the Stallifer will be as close to 
Khor Alpha as it will go. Khor Alpha’s a 
dwarf white star that’s used as a course 
marker. It has one planet that the direc- 
tories say has a breathable atmosphere, 
and list as a possible landing refuge, but 
which they also say is unexamined. You’ll 
make for that planet and land. You’ll 
wait for me. Ill come!” 

Stan Buckley said in soft ferocity, “I 
hope so!” 

Torren’s rage flared. 

“Do you think I’m not as anxious to kill 
you as you are to kill me?” 

For an instant the two tensed, as if for 
a struggle to the death there between the 
two skins of the space ship. Then Torren 
turned away. 

“Get in your suit,” he said curtly. “I’ll 
get a private flyer and come after you as 
soon as the hearing about your disappear- 
ance is over. Push off at two-two even. 
Make it exact!” ' 

He went angrily away, and Stan Buckley 
stared after him, hating him, and then 
grimly turned to the apparatus that lay in 
an untidy heap beside the air-lock door. 

Five minutes later he opened the outer 
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door of the lock. He was clad in space 
armor and carried with him a small pack 
of supplies — the standard abandon-ship 
kit — and the little space-drive" unit. The 
unit was one of those space skids used by 
meteor miners — merely a shaft which con- 
tained the drive and power unit, a seat, 
and a cross-shaft by which it was steered. 
It was absurdly like a hobby-horse for a 
man in a space suit, and it was totally 
unsuitable for interplanetary work because 
it consumed too much power when fight- 
ing gravity. For Stan, though, starting in 
mid-space and with only one landing to 
make, it should be adequate. 

He locked the chrono where he could 
see it on the steering bar. He strapped 
the supply kit in place. He closed the air- 
lock door very softly. He waited, clinging 
■ to the outer skin of the ship with mag- 
netic shoes. 

The cosmos seemed very small and quite 
improbable. The specks of light which 
were suns seemed to crawl here and there. 
Because of their motion it was impossible 
to think of them as gigantic balls of un- 
quenchable fire. They moved!' To all ap- 
pearances, the Stallifer flowed onward in 
a cosmos perhaps a dozen miles in di- 
ameter, in which many varicolored fire- 
flies moved with a -vast deliberation. 

The hand of the chrono moved, and 
moved, and moved. At two-two exactly, 
Stan pressed the drive stud. At one in- 
stant he and his improbable space steed 
rested firmly against a thousand-foot hill 
of glistening chrom-steel. The waverings 
of the Bowdoin-Hall field were impercepti- 
ble. The cosmos was small and limited 
and the Stallifer was huge. Then the skid’s 
drive came on. It shot away from the 
hull — and the ship vanished as utterly as 
'a blown-out candle flame. And the uni- 
verse was so vast as to produce a cring- 
ing sensation in the man who straddled 
an absurd small device in such emptiness, 
with, one cold white sun — barely near 
enough to show a disk — and innumerable 
remote and 'indifferent stars on every 
hand. 

On' the instant when the ship’s field 
contracted and left him outside, Stan had 
lost the incredible velocity the field im- 
parts. In the infinitesimal fraction of a 
second required for the field to finish its 
contraction after leaving him, the ship 
had traveled literally thousands of miles. 
In the slightly greater fraction of a sec- 
ond required for it to expand again, it 
had moved on some millions of miles. By 
the time Stan’s mind had actually grasped 


the fact that he was alone in space, the 
ship from which he had separated him- 
self was probably fifty or sixty millions 
of miles away. . 

He was absolutely secure against re- 
capture, of course. If his escape went un- 
noticed for even half a minute, it would 
take all tlie ships of all the Space Guard 
a thousand years to search the volume of 
space in which one small space-suited 
figure might be found. And it was un- 
likely that his escape would be noticed for 
hours. 

He was very terribly alone. A dwarf 
.white sun glowed palely, many, many 
millions of miles away. Stars gazed at 
him incuriously, separated by light-cen- 
turies of space. 

He started the minute gyroscopes that 
enabled him to steer the skid. He started 
in toward the sun. He had a planet to 
find and land on. Of course, Rob Torren 
could simply have contrived his escape to 
emptiness so that he might die and shrivel 
in the void, and never, never, never 
through all eternity be found again. But 
somehow, Stan had a vast faith in the 
hatred which existed between the two of 
them. 

I T WAS two days later when .he ap- 
proached the solitary planet of Khor 
, Alpha. The air in his space suit had ac- 
quired that deadly staleness which is 
proof that good air is more than merely 
a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen. He 
felt the sluggish discomfort which comes 
of bottled, repurified breathing-mixture. 
And as the disk of the planet grew large, 
he saw little or nothing to make him feel 
more cheerful. 

The planet rotated as he drew near, and 
it seemed to be absolutely featureless. The 
terminator— the shadow line as sunlight 
encroached on the planet’s night side— 
was a perfect line.* There were, then, no 
mountains. There were no clouds. There 
seemed to be no vegetation. There was, 
though, a tiny polar icecap — so small that 
at first he did not discover it. It was not 
even a dazzling white, but a mere whitish- 
ness where a polar cap should be, as if it 
were hoarfrost instead of ice. 

He went slanting down to match the 
planet’s ground speed in his approach. 
Astride the tiny space skid, he looked 
rather like an improbable witch astride 
an incredible broomstick. And he was 
very, very tired. 

Coming up in a straight line, half the 
planet’s disk was night. Half the day side 
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was hidden by the - planet’s bulge. He 
actually saw no more than a quarter of 
the surface at this near approach, and 
that without magnification. 

Any large features would have been 
spotted from far away, but he had given 
up hope of any variation from monotony 
when— just as he was about to enter the 
atmosphere — one dark patch in the 
planet’s uniformly dazzling white surface 
appeared at the very edge of day. It was 
at the very border of the dawn belt. He 
could be sure only of its existence, and 
that it had sharp, specifically straight 
edges. 

, He saw rectangular extensions from the 
main mass of it. Then he hit atmosphere, 
and the thin stuff thrust at him violently 
because of his velocity, and. he blinked 
and automatically turned his head aside, 
so that he did not see the. dark patch 
again before his descent put it below the 
horizon. 

Even so near, no features, no natural 
formations appeared. There was only a 
vast brightness below him. He could make 
no guess as to his height nor — after he 
had slowed until the wind against his 
body was not detectable through the space 
suit — of his speed with relation to the 
ground. It was extraordinary. It occurred 
to him to drop something to get some 
idea, even if a vague one, of his altitude 
above the ground. 

He did — an oil-soaked rag from the tool 
kit. It went fluttering down and down, 
and abruptly vanished, relatively a short 
distance below him. It had not landed. 
It had been blotted out. 

Tired as he was, it took him minutes to 
think of turning on the suit-microphone 
which would enable him to hear sounds 
in this extraordinary world. But when he 
flicked the switch he heard a dull, dron- 
ing, moaning noise , which was unmistak- 
able. Wind. Below him there was a sand- 
storm. He was riding just above its upper 
surface. He could not see the actual 
ground because there was an opaque wall 
of sand between. There .might be five hun- 
dred feet between him and solidity, or five 
thousand, or there might be no actual 
solid, immovable ground at all. In any 
case, he could not possibly land. 

He rose again and headed for the dark 
area he had noted. But a space skid is 
not intended for use in atmosphere. Its 
power is great, to be sure, when its power 
unit is filled. But Stan had come a very 
long way indeed since his departure from 
the Stallifer. And hi£ drive had blown a 


fuse, once, which cost him some power. 

Unquestionably, the blown fuse had 
been caused by the impinging of a Bow- 
doin-Hall field upon the skid. Some other 
space ship than the Stallifer, using Khor 
Alpha as a course guide, had flashed past 
the one-planet system at many hundred 
times the speed of light. The pulsations 
of its drive field had struck the skid and 
drained its drive of power, and unques- 
tionably had registered the surge. But it 
was not likely that it would be linked with 
Stan’s disappearance. The other ship 
might be headed for a star system light- 
centuries from Earth, and a minute — rela- 
tively a minute — joggle of its meters would 
not be a cause for comment. The real 
seriousness of the affair wa/ that the skid 
had drained power before its fuse blew. 

That property of a Bowdoin-Hall field, 
incidentally — its trick of draining power 
from any drive unit in its range — is the 
reason that hampers its use save in deep 
space. Liners have to be elaborately 
equipped with fuses lest in shorting each 
other’s drives they wreck their own. In 
interplanetary work, fuses are not even 
practical because they might be blown a 
hundred times in a single voyage. Within 
solar systems high-frequency pulsations 
are used, so that no short can last more 
than the hundred-thousandth of a sec- 
ond, in which time not even allotropic 
graphite can be ruined. 

Stan, then, was desperately short of 
power and had to use it in a gravitational 
field which was prodigally wasteful of it. 
He had to rise high above the sandstorm 
before he saw the black area again at 
the planet’s very rim. He headed for it in 
the straightest of straight lines. As he 
drove, the power-gauge needle flickered 
steadily over toward zero. A meteor miner 
does not often use as much as one earth- 
gravity acceleration, and Stan had to use 
that much merely to stay aloft. The black 
area, too, was all of a hundred-odd miles 
away, and after some millions of miles of 
space travel, the skid was hard put to 
make it. 

He dived for the black thing as it drew 
near, and on his approach it 'appeared 
simply impossible. It was a maze, a grid, 
of rectangular girders upholding a seem- 
ingly infinite number of monstrous dead- 
black slabs. There was a single layer of 
those slabs, supported by innumerable spi- 
dery slender columns. Here, in the dawn 
belt, there was no wind and Stan could 
see clearly. Sloping down, he saw that 
ten-foot columns of some dark metal rose 
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straight and uncompromising from a floor 
of sand to a height of three hundred feet 
or more. At their top were the grid and 
the slabs, forming a roof some thirty 
_ stories above the ground. There were no 
under-floors, no cross-ways, no structural 
features of any sort between the sand 
from which the columns rose and, that 
-queer and discontinuous roof. 

Stan landed on the ground at the struc- 
ture’s edge. He could see streaks and bars 
of sky between the slabs. He looked down 
utterly empty aisles between the columns 
and saw nothing but the columns and the 
roof until the shafts merged in the dis- 
tance. There was utter stillness here. The 
sand was untroubled and undisturbed. If 
the structure was a shelter, it sheltered 
nothing. Yet It stretched for at least a 
hundred miles in at least one direction, 
as he had seen from aloft. As nearly as 
he could tell, there was no reason for its 
existence and no purpose It could serve. 
Yet it was not the abandoned skeleton of 
something no longer used. It was plainly 
in perfect repair. 

The streaks of sky to be seen between 
its sections were invariably exact in -size 
and alignment. They were absolutely uni- 
form. There was no delapidation and no 
defect anywhere. The whole-.structure was 
certainly artificial and certainly purpose- 
ful, and it implied enormous resources of 
civilization. But there was no sign of its 
makers, and Stan could not even guess at , 
the reason for its construction. 

But he was too worn out to guess. On 
board the Stallifer, he’d been so sick with 
rage that he could not rest. On the space 
skid, riding in an enormous loneliness 
about a dwarf sun whose single planet 
had never been examined by men, he had 
to be -alert. He had to find the system’s 
one planet, and then he had to make a 
landing with practically no instruments. 
When he landed at the base„of the huge 
grid, he examined, his surroundings weari- 
ly, but with the cautious suspicion need- 
ful on an unknown world. Then he made 
the sort of camp the situation seemed to 
call for. He clamped the space skid and 
his supplies to his space suit belt, lay 
down hard by one of the columns, and 
incontinently fell asleep. 

H E WAS wakened by a horrific roaring 
in his earphones. He lay still for one 
instant. When he tried to stir, it was only 
with enormous difficulty that he could 
move his arms and legs. He felt as if he 
were gripped by quicksand. Then, sud- 


denly, he was wide awake. He fought him- 
self free of clinging incumbrances. He 
had been half buried in sand. He was in 
the center of a roaring, swirling sand- 
devil which broke upon the nearby column 
and built up mounds of sand and snatched 
them away again, and flung great masses 
of it crazily in every direction. 

As the enigmatic structure had moved 
out of the dawn belt into the morning, 
howling winds had risen. All the fury of a 
tornado, all the stifling deadliness of a 
sandstorm, beat upon the base of the grid. 
And from what Stan had seen when he 
first tried to land, this was evidently the 
normal daily weather of this world. And 
if this was a sample of merely morning 
winds, by midday existence would be im- 
possible. 

Stan looked at the chrono. He had slept 
less than three hours. He made a loop of 
line from the abandon-ship kit and got it 
about the nearest pillar. He drew himself 
to that tall column. He tried to find a lee 
side, but there was none. The wind direc- 
tion changed continually. He debated 
struggling^ farther under the shelter of 
the monstrous roof. He stared up, esti- 
matingly — 

He saw slabs tilt. In a giant section 
whose limits he could not determine, he 
saw the rectangular sections of the roof 
revolve in strict unison. From a position 
parallel to the ground, they turned until 
the light of the sky shone down un- 
hindered. Vast masses of sand descended 
— deposited on the slabs by the wind, and 
now dumped down about the columns’ 
bases. And then wind struck anew with a 
concentrated virulence, and the space be- 
tween the columns became filled with a 
whirling giant eddy that blotted out every- 
thing: 

It was a monster whirlwind that spun 
crazily in its place for minutes, and then 
roared out to the open again. In its vio- 
lence it picked Stan up bodily, with the 
skid and abandon-ship kit still clamped to 
his space suit. But for the rope about the 
column he would have been ripped away 
and tossed insanely into the smother of 
sand that reached to the horizon. 

After a long time, he managed to take 
up some of the slack of the rope; to bind 
himself and his possessions more closely 
to the column which rose into the smother 
overhead. Later still, he was able to take 
up more. In an hour, he was bound tight- 
ly to the pillar and was no longer flung 
to and fro by the wind. Then he dozed off 
again. 
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Ifc was uneasy slumber. It gave him 
little rest. Once a swirling sand-devil 
gouged away the sand beneath him so 
that he and his gear hung an unguess- 
able distance above solidity, perhaps no 
more than a yard or so, but perhaps much 
more. Later he woke to find the sand 
piling up swiftly about him, so that he 
had to loosen his rope and climb wearily 
as tons - of fine, abrasive stuff — it would 
have been strangling had he needed to 
breathe it direct — were flung upon him. 
But he did sleep from time to time. 

Then night fell. The winds died down 
from hurricane intensity to no more than 
gale force. Then to mere frantic gusts. 
And then — the sun had set on the farther 
side of the huge structure to which he 
had tied himself — then there was a period 
when a fine whitish midst seemed to ob- 
scure all the stars, and it gradually faded, 
and he realized that it was particles of 
so fine a dust that it hung in the air long 
after the -heavier stuff had settled. 

He released himself from the rope about 
the pillar. ^He stood, a tiny figure, beside 
the gargantuan columns of black metal 
which rose toward the stars. The stars 
themselves shone down brightly, brittlely, 
through utterly clear air. There were no 
traces of cloud formation following the 
storm of the day. 

It was obvious that this was actually 
the normal weather of this planet. By 
day, horrific winds and hurricanes. By 
night, a vast stillness. And the small size 
and indistinctness of the icecap he had 
seen was assurance that there was no- 
where on the planet any sizeable body of 
water to moderate the weather. And with 
such storms, inhabitants were unthink- 
able. Life of any sort was out of the ques- 
tion. But if there was anything certain 
in the cosmos, it was that the structure at 
whose feet he stood was artificial! 

He flicked on his suit-radio. Static only. 
Sand particles in dry air, clashing against 
each other, would develope charges to 
produce just the monstrous hissing sounds 
his earphones gave off. He flicked off the 
radio and opened his face-plate. Cold dry 
air filled his lungs. 

There were no inhabitants. There could 
not be any. But there was this colossal 
artifact of unguessable purpose. There 
was no life on this planet, but early dur- 
ing today’s storm — and he suspected at 
other times when he could neither see nor 
hear — huge areas of the roof-plates had 
turned together to dump down their ac- 
cumulated loads of sand. As he breathed 
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In the first breaths of cold air, he heard a 
shrill outcry and a roaring somewhere 
within the forest of pillars. At a guess, it 
was another dumping of sand from the 
roof. It stopped. Another roaring, some- 
where else. Yet another. Section by sec- 
tion, area by area, the sand that had piled 
on the roof at the top of the iron columns 
was dumped down between the columns’ 
bases. 

Stan flicked on the tiny instrument 
lights and looked at the motor of the space 
skid. The needle was against the pin at 
zero. He considered, and shrugged. Rob 
Torren would come presently to fight him 
to the death. But it would take the Stalli- 
fer ten days or longer to reach Earth, 
then three or four days for the micro- 
scopic examination of every part of the 
vast ship in a grim search for him. 

Then there’d be an inquiry. It might 
last a week or two weeks or longer. The 
findings would be given after deliberation 
which might produce still another delay 
of a week or even a month. 

Rob Torren would not be free to leave 
Earth before then. And then it would take 
him days to get hold of a space yacht and 
— because a yacht would be slower than 
the Stallifer — two weeks or so to get back 
here. Three months in all, perhaps. Stan’s 
food wouldn’t last that long. His water 
supply wouldn’t last nearly as long as that. 

If he could get up to the icecap there 
would be water, and on the edge of the 
ice he could plant some of the painstak- 
ingly developed artificial plants whose 
seeds were part of every abandon-ship 
kit. They could live and produce food 
under almost any set of planetary condi- 
tions. But he couldn’t reach the polar cap 
without power the skid didn’t have. 

He straddled the little device. He pointed 
it upward. He rose sluggishly. The absurd 
little vehicle wabbled crazily. Up, and up, 
and up toward the uncaring stars. The 
high thin columns of steel seemed to keep 
pace with him. The roof of this prepos- 
terous shed loomed slowly nearer, but the 
power of the skid was almost gone. He 
was ten feet below the crest when dimin- 
ishing power no longer gave thrust enough 
to rise. He would hover here for seconds, 
and then drift back down again to the 
sand — for good. 

He flung his kit of food upward. It 
sailed over the sharp edge of the roof and 
landed there. The skid was thrust down 
by the force of the throw, but it had less 
weight to lift. It bounced upward, soared 
above the roof, and just as its thrust 
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dwindled again, Stan- managed to land. 

'He found — nothing. 

To be exact, he found the columns 
joined by massive girders of steel fasten- 
ing them in a colossal open grid. Upon 
those girders which ran in a line due 
north and south — reckoning the place of 
sunset to be west — huge flat plates of metal 
were slung, having bearings which per- 
mitted them to be rotated at the will of 
whatever unthinkable constructor had de- 
vised them. 

There were small bulges which might 
contain motors for the turning. There 
was absolutely nothing but the frame- 
work and the plates and the sand some 
three hundred feet below. There was no 
'indication of the purpose of the plates or 
the girders or the .whole construction. 
There was no sign of any person or crea- 
ture using or operating the slabs. It ap- 
peared that the grid was simply a monoto- 
nous, featureless, insanely tedious con- 
struction which it would have taxed the 
resources of Earth to build. It stretched 
far, far beyond the horizon — and did noth- 
ing and had no purpose save to gather 
sand on its upper surface and from time 
to time dump that sand down to the 
ground. It did not make sense. 

Stan had a more immediate problem 
than the purpose of the grid, though. He 
was three hundred feet above ground. He 
was short of food and hopelessly short of 
water. When day came again, this place 
would be the center of a hurricane of 
blown sand. On the ground, lashed to a 
metal column, he had been badly buffeted 
about even in his space suit. Up here the 
wind would be -much stronger. It was not 
likely that any possible lashing would 
hold him against such a storm. He could 
probably get back to the ground, of course, 
but there seemed no particular point to it. 

As he debated, there came a thin, shrill 
whistling overhead. It came from the far 
south, and passed overhead, descending, 
and — going down in pitch — it died away 
to the northward. The lowering of its 
pitch indicated that it was slowing. The 
sound was remarkably like that of a small 
space craft entering atmosphere incom- 
pletely under control — which was unthink- 
able, of course, on the solitary unnamed 
planet of Khor Alpha. And Stan felt very, 
very lonely on a hugejfiate of iron thirty 
stories above, the ground, on an alien 
planet under unfriendly stars, and 'with 
this cryptic engineering monstrosity break- 
ing away to sheer desert on one side and 
extending uncounted miles in all others. 


He fliekedron his suit-radio, without hope. 

There came the loud, hissing static. 
- Then under and through it came the hum- 
ming carrier-wave of a yacht transmitter 
sending on emergency power. 

“Help call! Help call! Space yacht 
' Erebus grounded on planet of Khor Alpha, 
main drive burned out, landed in dark- 
ness, outside conditions unknown. If any- 
one hears, p-please answer! M-my land- 
ing drive smashed when I hit ground, too! 
Help call! Help call! Space yacht Erebus 
grounded on planet of Khor Alpha, main 
drive burned out, landed in darkness — ” 

Stan Buckley had no power. He could 
t not move from this spot. The Erebus had 
grounded somewhere in the desert which 
covered all the planet but. this one struc- 
ture. When dawn came, the sandstorm 
would begin again. And with its main 
drive burned out, its landing drive smashed 
— when the morrow’s storms began it would 
be strange indeed if the whirlwinds did 
not scoop away sand from about the one 
solid object they’d encounter, so that the 
little craft would topple down and down 
'and ultimately be covered over, buried 
under maybe hundreds of feet of smother- 
ing stuff. 

He knew the Erebus. Of course. It be- 
longed to Esther Hume. The voice from it 
was Esther’s — the girl he was to have 
married, if Rob Torren hadn’t made 
charges disgracing him utterly. -And to- 
morrow she would be buried alive in the 
helpless little yacht, while he was unable 
to lift a finger to her aid. 

H E WAS talking to her desperately when 
there was a vast, labored tumult to 
the west. It was the product of ten thou- 
sand creaklngs. He turned, and in the 
starlight he saw great flat plates — they 
were fifty feet by a hundred and more — 
turning slowly. An area a mile square 
changed its appearance. Each of the flat 
plates in a hundred rows of fifty plates 
turned sidewise, / to dump its load of settled 
sand. A square mile of plates turned edges 
to the sky — and turned back again. Creak - 
ings and groanings filled the air, together 
with the soft roaring noise of the falling 
sand. A pause. Another great section of a 
mile each way performed the same sense- 
less motion. Pure desperation made Stan 
say sharply: 

“Esther! Cut off for half an hour! I’ll 
call hack! I see the slimmest' possible 
chance, and I’ve got to take it! Half an 
hour, understand?” 

He heard her unsteady assent. He 
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scrambled fiercely to the nearest of the 
huge plates. It was, of course, insane to 
think of such a thing. The plates had no 
purpose save to gather loads of sand and 
then to turn and dump them. But there 
were swellings at one end of each — where 
the girders to which they clung united to 
form this preposterous elevated grid. Those 
swellings might be motors. He dragged a 
small cutting-torch from the tool kit. He 
snapped its end. A tiny, savage, blue- 
white flame appeared in midair half an 
inch from the torch’s metal tip. 

He turned that flame upon the rounded 
swelling at the end of a monster slab. 
Something made the slabs turn. By rea- 
son, it should be a motor. The swellings 
might be housings for motors. He made a 
cut across such a swelling. At the first 
touch of the flame something smoked 
luridly and frizzled before the metal grew 
white-hot and ^flowed aside before the- 
flame. There had been a coating on the 
iron. 

Even as he cut, Stan realized that the 
columns and the plates were merely iron. 
But the sand blast of the daily storms 
should erode the thickest of iron away in 
a matter of weeks, at most. So the grid 
was coated with a tough, elastic stuff — a 
plastic of some sort — which was not 
abraded by the wind. It did not scratch 
because it was not hard. It yielded, and 
bounced sand particles . away instead of 
resisting them. It would outwear iron, in 
the daily sand blast, by a million times, on 
the principle by which land vehicles on 
Earth use rubber tires instead of metal, for 
greater wear. 

He cut away a flap of metal from the 
swelling. He tossed it away with his space- 
gloved hands. His suit-flash Illuminated 
the hollow within. There was a motor in- 
side, and it was remarkably familiar, 
though not a motor such as men made 
for the purpose of turning things. There 
was a shaft. There were four slabs of 
something that looked -Jike graphite, 
rounded to fit the shaft. That was all. No 
coils. No armature. No sign of magnets. 

Men used this same principle, but for a 
vastly different purpose. Men used the re- 
active thrust of allotropic graphite against 
an electric current in their space ships. 
The Bowdoin-Hall field made such a thrust 
incredibly efficient, and it was such graph- 
■ite slabs tha 7 t drove the Stallifer — though 
these were monsters weighing a quarter of 
a ton apiece, impossible for the skid to 
lift. Insulated cables led to the slabs in 
wholly familiar fashion. The four cables 
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joined to two and vanished in the seeming- 
ly solid girders which formed all the giant 
grid. 

Almost without hope, Stan slashed 
through two cables with his torch. He 
dragged out the recharging cable of the 
skid. He clipped the two ends to the two- 
cut cables, They sparked! Then he stared. 
The meter of the skid showed current 
flowing into its power bank. An amazing 
amount of current. In minutes, the power- 
storage needle stirred from Its pin.. In a 
quarter of an hour it showed half-charge. 
Then a creaking began all around. 

Stan leaped back to . one of the cross- 
girders just as all the plates in an area a 
mile square about him began to turn — all 
but -the one whose motor-housing he had 
cut through. All the others plates turned 
so that their edges pointed to the stars. 
The sand piled on them by the day storm 
poured down into the abyss beneath. Only 
the plate whose motor-housing Stan had 
cut remained unmoving. Sparks suddenly 
spat in the metal hollow, as if greater 
voltage had been applied to stir the un- 
moving slab. A flaring, lurid, blue-white 
arc burned inside the housing. Then it 
cut off. ' 

All the gigantic plates which had turned 
their edges skyward went creaking loudly 
back to their normal position, their flat 
sides turned to the stars. And nothing 
more happened. Nothing at all. 

In another ten minutes, the skid’s meter 
showed that the power bank was fully 
charged. And Stan, with plenty to think 
about, straddled the little object and went 
soaring to northward like a witch on a 
broom, sending a call on his suit-radio 
before him. 

“Coming, Esther! Give me a directional 
and let’s make it fast! We’ve got a lot to 
do before daylight!” 

He had traveled probably fifty miles be- 
fore her signal came in. Then there was a 
frantically anxious time until he found 
the little, helpless space yacht, tumbled 
on the desert sand, with Esther peering 
hopefully out of the air-lock as he swooped 
down to a clumsy landing. She was warned 
and ready. There was no hope of repair- 
ing the drive. A burned-out drive to oper- 
ate in a Bowdoin-Hall field calls for bars 
of allotropic graphite — graphite in a pe- 
culiar energy state as different from ordi- 
nary graphite as carbon diamond is from 
carbon coal. There were probably monster 
bars of just such stuff in the giant grid’s 
motors, but the skid could not handle 
them. For tonight, certainly, repair was 
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out of the question. Esther had hooked 
up a tiny, low-power signaling device 
which gave out a chirping wave every five 
seconds. She wore a space suit, had two 
abandon-ship kits, and all the water that 
could be carried. 

The skid took off again. It was not de- 
signed to work in a planet’s gravitational 
field. It used too much power, and it 
wabbled erratically, and for sheer safety 
Stan climbed high. With closed face- 
plates the space-suited figures seemed to 
soar amid the stars. They could speak only 
by radio, close together as they were. 
“Wh-where are we going, Stan?” 
“Icecap,” said Stan briefly. “North Pole. 
There’s water there — or hoarfrost, any- 
how. And the day storms won’t be so bad 
if there are storms at all. In the tropics 
on this planet the normal weather is a 
typhoon-driven sandstorm. We’ll settle 
, down in the polar area and wait for Rob 
Torren to come for us. It may be three 
months or more.” 

. ' “Rob Torren — ” 

“He helped me escape,” said Stan briefly. 
“Tell you later. Watch ahead.” 

' He’d had no time for emotional think- 
ing since his landing, and particularly 
since the landing of the little space yacht 
now sealed up and abandoned to be buried 
under the desert sand. But .he knew how 
Esther came to be here. She’d told him, 
by radio, first off. She’d had news of the 
charges Rob Torren had brought against 
him. She hadn’t believed them. Not know- 
ing of his embarcation for Earth for court- 
martial — the logical thing would have 
been a trial at advanced base — she’d set 
out desperately to assure him of her faith. 

She couldn’t get a liner direct, so she’d 
set out alone in her little space yacht. In 
a sense, it should have been safe enough. 
Craft equipped with Bowdoin-Hall drive 
were all quite capable of interstellar flight. 
Power was certainly no problem any more, 
and with extra capacitors to permit - of 
low-frequency pulsations of the drive 
field, and mapped dwarf white stars as 
course markers, navigation should be 
simple enough. The journey, as such, was 
possibly rash but it was not foolhardy. 
Only — she hadn’t fused her drive when 
she changed its pulsation-frequency. And 
when she was driving past Khor Alpha, 
her Bowdoin-Hall field had struck the 
space skid on which Stan was trying to 
make this planet, and the field had drained 
his power. 

The short circuit blew the skid’s fuse, 
but it burned out the yacht’s more delicate 


drive. Specifically, it overloaded and ruined 
the allotropic carbon blocks which made 
the drive work. So Esther’s predicament 
was caused not only by her solicitude for 
Stan, but by the drive of the skid on which 
he’d escaped from the' Stallifer. 

H E BLAMED himself. Bitterly. But even 
more he blamed Rob/Torren. Hatred 
surged up in him again for the man who 
had promised to come here and fight him 
to the death. But he said quietly: 

“Rob’s coming here after me. We’ll talk 
about that later. He didn’t guess this 
place would be without water and with 
1 daily -hurricanes everywhere except — I 
hope! — the poles. He thought I’d be able 
, to make out until he could come back. 
We’ve got to! Watch out ahead for the 
sunset line. We’ve got to follow it north 
until we hit the polar cap. With water 
and our kits we should be able to survive 
indefinitely.” 

The space-suited figures were close to- 
gether — in fact, in contact. But there was 
no feeling of touching each other through 
the insulating, almost inflexible armor of 
their suits. And sealed as they were in 
their helmets and communicating only by 
phone in the high stratosphere, neither 
could feel the situation suitable for ro- 
mance. Esther was silent for a time. Then 
she said: 

“You told me you were out of power — ” 
"I was,” he told her. “I got some from 
the local inhabitants — if they’re local.” 
"What—” 

He described the preposterous, meaning- 
less structure on the deiert. Thousands 
of square miles in extent. Cryptic and 
senseless and of unimaginable significance. 

“Every slab has a motor to turn it. I 
cut into a housing and there was power 
there. I loaded up with it. I can’t figure 
the thing out. There’s nowhere that a 
civilized or any other race could live. 
There’s nothing those slabs could be for!” 

There was a thin line of sunlight far 
ahead. Traveling north, they drove through ' 
the night and overtook the day. They 
were very high indeed, now, beyond at- 
mosphere and riding the absurd small 
skid that meteor miners use. They saw 
the. dwarf white sun, Khor Alpha. Its rays 
were very fierce. They passed over the 
dividing line between day and night, and 
far, far ahead they saw the hazy whitish- 
ness which was the polar cap of this planet. 

It was half an hour before they landed, 
and when they touched ground they came 
simply to a place where wind-blown sand 
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ceased to be powdery and loose, and where 
there was plainly dampness underneath. 
The sun hung low indeed on the horizon. 
On the shadow side of sand hillocks there 
was hoarfrost. All the moisture of the 
planet 1 was deposited in the sand at its 
poles, and during the long winter nights 
the sand was frozen so that even during 
the summer season unthinkable frigidity 
crept out into every shadow. 

Stan nodded at a patch of frost on the 
darker site of a half-mile sand dune. 

"Sleeping,” he said dryly, “will be done 
in space suits. This ground will be cold 
where the sun doesn’t hit! Do you notice 
that there’s no sign of anything growing 
anywhere? Not even moss?” 

“It’s too cold?” 

“Hardly!” said Stan. “Mosses and lichens 
grow on Earth as far north as the ground 
ever thaws. And on every other planet 
I’ve ever visited. There’d be plants here 
if anywhere, because there’s water here. 
There simply can’t /be any life on this 
planet. None at all!” 

Then the absurdity of the statement 
struck him. There was that monstrous 
grid, made by intelligence of some sort 
and using vast resources. But — 

"Dammit!” said Stan. "How can there 
be life here? How can plants live in per- 
petual sandstorms? How can animals live 
without plants to break down minerals 
and make them into food? How can either 
plants or animals live without water? If 
there were life anywhere, it would have 
to be near water, which means here. And 
if there’s none here there can’t be any at 
all—” 

They reached the top of the dune. Esther 
caught her breath. She pointed. . 

There, reaching across the dampened 
sand, was a monstrous and a horrifying 
trail. Something had come from the zones 
where the sandstorms raged. It had passed 
this way. moving in one direction, and it 
had passed again, going back toward the 
stormy wastes. By the trail, it had ten or 
twelve or twenty legs, like some unthink- 
able centipede. The tracks of its separate 
sets of legs were separated by fifteen feet. 
And each footprint was two yards .across. 

F OR three days by the chrono on the 
space skid, the hard white sun Khor 
Alpha circled the. horizon without once 
setting. Which was natural, because this 
was one of the poles of Khor Alpha’s only 
planet, and this was summer. In those 
three davs Stan and Esther saw no living 
thing. No bird, beast, or insect; no plant, 
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moss, or lichen. They had planted the 
seeds from their abandon-ship kits — in- 
cluded in such kits because space cast- 
aways may have to expect to be isolated 
not for weeks or months, but perhaps for 
all their lives. 

The weeds would produce artificially 
developed plants with amazing powers of 
survival and adaptation and food' produc- 
tion. On the fourth day — clock time — the 
first of the plants appeared above the 
bank of damp sand in which they had 
been placed. In seven days more there 
would be food from them. If one plant of 
the lot was allowed to drop its own seeds, 
in time there would be a small jungle of 
food plants on which they could live. 

For the rest, they lived ’ in a fashion 
lower than any savages of Earth. They 
had no shelter. There was no building 
material but sand. They slept' in their 
space suits for warmth. They had no oc- 
cupation save that of waiting for the plants 
to bear food, and after that of waiting 
for Rob Torren to come. 

And when he came — the presence of 
Esther changed everything. 'When Torren 
arrived to fight a duel to the death with 
Stan, the stake was to have been ulti- 
mately Esther’s hand. But if she were 
present, if she knew the true story of 
Torren’s charges against Stan and their 
falsity, he could have no hope of winning 
her by Stan’s death. He would have noth- 
ing to gain by a duel. But he would gain 
by the murder of one or both of them. 
Safety from the remotest chance of later 
exposure, at any rate, and revenge for the 
failure of his hopes. And if he managed 
to kill Stan by any means, fair or foul, 
Esther would be left wholly at his mercy. 

So Stan brooded, hating RoJ) Torren 
with a desperate intensity surpassing even 
the hatred he’d felt on the Stallifer. A 
large part of his hatred was due to help- 
lessness. There was no way to fight back. 
But he tried desperately to think of one. 

On the fourth day he said abruptly, 
“Let’s take a trip, Esther.” 

She looked at him in mute inquiry. 

“For power,” he said “and maybe some- 
thing more. We might be able to find out 
something. If there are inhabitants on 
this planet, for instance. There can’t be,' 
but there’s that beast — 

“Maybe it’s somehow connected with 
whatever or whoever built that grid— that 
checkerboard arrangement I told you 
about. Something or somebody built that, 
but I can’t believe anything can live in 
those sandstorms.” 
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They’d followed the huge trail that had 
been visible on their first landing In the 
polar regions. The great, two-yard-across 
pads of the monster had made a clear trail 
for ten miles from the point of their dis- 
covery. At the end of the trail there was 
a great gap in a cliff of frozen sand. The 
Thing seemed to have devoured tons of 
ice-impacted stuff. Then it had gone back 
into the swirling sandy wastes. It carried 
away with it cubic yards — perhaps twenty 
or thirty tons — of water-filled frozen 
sand. 

But reason insisted that there could be 
no animal life on a planet without plants, 
and no plants on a desert which was the 
scene of daily typhoons, hourly hurricanes, 
and with no water anywhere upon it save 
at the poles. Arid there was no vegetation 
there. A monster with dozens of six-foot 
feet, and able to consume tons of wetted 
sand for moisture, would need vast quan- 
tities of food for energy alone. And It was 
unthinkable that food was to be found in 
the strangling depths of perpetual sand- 
storms. 

“There’s another thing,’’ Stan added. 
“With power to spare I could fuse sand 
into something like a solid. Make a house, 
maybe, and chairs to sit on, instead of 
having to wear our space suits all the 
time. Maybe we could even heat the in- 
side of a house!” 

Esther smiled at him. 

“Darling,” she said wryly, “you’ve no 
idea how glad I’d be of a solid floor to 
walk on Instead of sand, and a chair to 
sit on, even if we didn't have a roof!” 

They had been, in effect, in the position 
of earth-castaways marooned on a sand- 
cay which had not even seashells on it or 
fish around it. There was literally nothing 
they could do but talk. 

“And,” she added, “if we could make a 
tub to take a bath in — ” 

She ^brightened at the thought. Stan 
hadn’t told her of his own reasons for 
having no hope. There was no point in 
causing her despair in .advance. 

"We’ll see what we see,” he said. “Climb 
aboard." 

The space skid was barely five feet long. 
It had a steering bar and a thick body 
which contained its power-storage unit 
and drive. And there was the seat which 
one straddled, and the strap to hold its 
passenger. Two people riding It in bulky 
space suits was much like riding double 
on a bicycle, but Stan would not leave 
Esther alone. Not since they’d seen that 
horrifying trail! 


They rose vertically and headed south 
in what was almost a rocket’s trajectory. 
Stan, quite automatically, had noted the 
time of sunrise at the incredible structure 
beside which he’d landed. Later, he’d 
noted as automatically the length of the 
planet’s day. So to find his original land- 
ing place he had only to follow the dawn 
line across the planet’s surface, with due 
regard for the time consumed in traveling. 

They were still two hundred miles out 
in space when he sighted the grid. He 
slanted down to it. It was just emerging 
from the deep black shadow of night. He 
swooped to a landing on one of the hun- 
dred-foot slabs of hinged metal three hun- 
dred feet above ground. It was clear of 
sand. It had obviously been dumped. 

Esther stared about her, amazed. 

“But — people made this, Stan!” she In- 
sisted. “If we can get in touch with 
them — ” 

“You sit over there,” said Stan. He 
pointed to an Intersection of the criss- 
crossing girders. “It takes power to travel 
near a planet. My power bank* is half* 
drained already. I’d better fill it up again.” 

He got out his cutting- torch. He turned 
it upon a motor -housing. The plastic coat- 
ing frizzled and smoked. It peeled away. 
Metal flared white-hot and melted. 

There was a monstrous creaking. All 
the plates in a square mile turned. Swiftly. 
Only a desperate leap saved Stan from a 
drop to the desert thirty stories below. 

The great slabs pointed their edges to 
the sky. Stan waited. Esther said star- 
tledly; 

“That was on purpose, Stan!” 

. “Hardly,” said Stan. “They’ll turn back 
in a minute.” 

But they did not turn back. They stayed 
tilted toward the dawning sky. 

“You may be right, at that,” said Stan. 
“We’ll see. Try another place.” 

Five minutes ' later they landed on a 
second huge slab of. black metal, miles 
away. Without a word, Stan ensconced 
Esther on the small platform formed by 
crossing girders. He took out the torch 
again. The tiny, blue-white flame. Smoke 
at Its first touch. Metal flowed. 

With a vast cacchination of squeakings, 
a mile-square section shifted like the 
flrst. ... 

“Something,” said Stan grimly, “doesn’t 
want us to have power. Maybe they can 
stop' us, and maybe not.” 

The! swelling which was the motor-hous- 
ing was just within reach from the im- 
movable girder crossing on which Esther 
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waited. Stan reached out now. The torch 
burned .with a quiet fierce flame. A great 
section of metal fell away, exposing a 
motor exactly like the one he’d first ex- 
amined — slabs of allotropic gyhphite and 
all. He thrust in -and e'ut the cables. He 
reached in with the charging clips — 
There was a crackling report in the 
space skid’s body. Smoke came out. 

S TAN examined the damage with grimly 
set features. 

"Blew another fuse,” he told Esther. 
"We’re licked. When I took power the first 
time, I ruined a motor. It’s been found 
out. So the plates turned, today, to — 
scare me away, perhaps, as soon as I cut 
into another. When I didn’t scare and 
severed the cables, high-voltage current 
was shot into them to kill me or ruin 
whatever I was using the power for. 
Whether there's life here or not, there’s 
intelligence — and a very unpleasant kind, 
too!” 

He re-fused the skid, scowling. 

“No attempt to communicate with us!” 
he said savagely. “They’d know somebody 
civilized cut into that motor-housing! 
They’d know it was an emergency! You’d 
think — ” 0 

He stopped. A faint, faint humming 
Sound became audible, ft seemed. to come 
from nowhere in particular — or from 
everywhere. But it was not the formless 
humming of a rising, wind. This sound 
was a humming punctuated by hurried, 
rhythmic clankings. It was oddly like the 
sound of cars traveling over an old-fash- 
ioned railway — one with unwelded rail 
joints. Then Esther jerked her head about. 
"Stan! Look there!”^ 

Something hurtled toward them in the 
gray dawn lights It was a machine. Even 
in the first instant of amazement, Stan, 
could see what it w£s and what it was 
designed to do. It was a huge, bulbous 
platform above stiltlike legs. At the . bot- 
toms of the legs were wheels. The wheels 
ran on the cross-girders as on a railroad 
track, and the body of the thing was up- 
raised enough to ride well above the side- 
wise- tilted slabs. There were other wheels 
to be lowered for travel on the girders 
which supported the slabs. , 

It was not a flying device, but a rolling 
one. It could travel in either of two di- 
rections at right angles to each other,’ and 
had been designed to run only on the great 
grid which ran beyond the horizon. It was 
undoubtedly a maintaining machine, de- 
signed to reach any spot where trouble 
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developed, for the making of repairs, and 
it was of such weight that even the ty- 
phoonlike winds of a normal day on this 
world could not lift it from its place. 

It came hurtling toward them at ter- 
rific speed. It would roll irresistibly over 
anything on the girders which were its 
tracks. 

“Get on!” snapped Stan. "Quick!” 

Esther moved as swiftly as she could, 
but space suits are clumsy things. The 
little skid shot skyward only part of a 
second before the colossus ran furiously 
over the place where they had been. A 
hundred feet beyond, it braked and came 
to a seemingly enraged stop. It stood still 
as if watching the hovering, tiny skid with 
its two passengers. 

“It looks disappointed,” said Stan dour- 
ly. “I wonder if it wants to chase us?” 

He sent the skid darting away. They 
landed. In seconds the vibration caused' 
by the huge machine’s motion began and 
grew loud. They saw it race into view. 
As it appeared, instantly a deafening 
clamor began. Slabs in all directions rose 
to their vertical position, so that the two 
humans could not dodge from one row of 
girders to another. And then with a roar 
and a rush the thing plunged toward them 
once more. 

Again the skid took off. Again the huge 
machine overran the spot where they had 
been, then stopped short as if baffled. Stan 
sent his odd craft off at an angle. In- 
stantly the gigantic thing was in motion, 
moving in lightning speed in one direction, 
stopping short to move on a new course 
at right angles to the first, and so pro- 
gressing in zigzag but very swift pursuit. 

" 'Won’t you land so I can crush you?’ 
said the monster to us two,” said Stan 
dryly. “They won’t let us have any more 
power, and we haven’.t any more to waste. 
But still — ” 

He listened to his suit-radio, twisting 
the tuning dials as he sent the skid up in 
a spiral. 

“I’m wondering,” he observed, “if they’re 
trying to tell us something by radio. And 
meanwhile I’d like a more comprehensive 
view of this damned checkerboard!” 

A faint, faint, wavering whine came into 
the headphones. ■" 

“There’s something,” he commented 
“Not a main communication wave, though. 
A stray harmonic — and of a power beam, I 
think. They must use plenty short waves!” 

But he was searching the deadly monot- 
ony of the grid below him as he spoke. 
Suddenly, he pointed. All the area below 
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them to the horizon was filled with geo- 
metric shapes of grids and squares. But 
one space was different from the rest. 
Four squares were thrown into one, there. 
And as the skid dived for a nearer view,, 
that one square was seen to be a deep, 
hollow shaft going down toward the very' 
vitals of this world. As Stan looked, 
though, it filled swiftly with something 
rising from its depths. The lifting thing 
was a platform, and things moved about 
on it. 

“That’s that!” said Stan hardly. 

He, shot the skid away in level flight at 
topmost speed, with the great rolling ma- 
chine following helplessly and ragingly on 
its zigzag course below. 

The horizon was dark, now, with the 
coming night. As Stan lifted for the rock- 
etlike trajectory that would take him back 
to the polar regions, the white sun sank 
fiercely. _ There was a narrow space on 
which the rays smote so slantingly that 
the least inequality of level was marked 
by shadow. Gigantic sand dunes were out- 
lined there. But beyond, where the winds 
began, there was only featureless swirling 
dust. 

Stan was very silent all the way back. 
Only, once, he said calmly, “Our power 
units will soak up a pretty big charge in 
a short time. We packed away some power 
before the fuse blew.” 

There was no comment for Esther to 
make. There was life on the planet. It was 
life which knew of their existence and 
presence — and had tried to kill them for 
the theft 9f some few megawatts of power. 
It would not be easy to make terms with 
the life which held other life so cheaply. 

With the planet’s only source of power 
now guarded, matters looked less bright 
than before. But after they had reached 
the icecap; and when they slanted down 
out of the airlessness to the spot which 
was their home because their seeds had 
been planted there — as -they dived down 
for a landing, their., real situation ap- 
peared. 

There was a colossal object with many 
pairs of legs moving back and forth over 
the little space where their food plants 
sprouted. In days, those plants would have 
yielded food. They wouldn’t yield food 
now. 

Their garden was being trampled to 
nothingness by a multilegged machine of 
a size comparable to the other machine 
which had chased-them on the grid. It 
was fifty feet high from ground to top, 
and had a round, tanklike body all of 


twenty feet in diameter. Round projec- ' 
tions at one end looked like eyes. It moved 
on multiple legs which trampled in. orderly 
confusion. It stamped the growing plants 
to pulped green stuff in the polar sand. 

It went over and over and over the place 
where the food necessary for the humans’ 
survival had promised to grow. It stamped 
and stamped: It destroyed all hope of 
food. And it destroyed all hope. 

Because, as Stan drove the skid down to 
see the machine more clearly, it stopped 
in its stamping. It swung about to face 
him, with a curiously unmachinelike feroc- 
ity. As Stan veered, it turned also. When 
he sped on over it and beyond, it wheeled 
and came galloping with surprising speed 
after him. 

Then they saw another machine. Two 
more. Three. They saw dark specks here 
and there in the polar wastes, every one 
a machine like the one which had 
tramped their food supply out of exist- 
ence. And every one changed course to 
parallel and approach the skid’s line of 
travel. If they landed, the machines would 
closein. 

There was only so much power. The skid 
could not stay indefinitely aloft. And any- 
where that they landed — 

B UT they did land. They had to. It 
was a thousand miles away, on the 
dark side of the planet, in a waste of sand 
which looked frozen in the starlight. The 
instant the skid touched ground, Stan 
made a warning gesture and reached over 
to turn off Esther’s suit-radio. He opened 
his own face-plate and almost gasped at 
the chill of the midnight air. With no 
clouds or water vapor to hinder it, the 
heat stored up by day was radiated out 
to the awful chill of interstellar space at 
a rate which brought below zero temper- 
atures within hours of sundown. At the 
winter pole of the planet, the air itself 
must come close to turning liquid from 
the. cold. But here, and now, Stan nodded V 
in his helmet as Esther opened her face- 
plate. . 

“No radio,” he told her. “They’ll hardly 
be able to find us in several million square 
miles if we don’t use radio. But now you 
get some sleep. We’re going to have a busy 
time, presently!” 

Esther hesitated, and said desperately, 
“But— who are they? What are they? 
Why do they want to kill us?” 

“They’re the local citizens,” said Stan. 

“I was wrong, there are inhabitants.' I’ve 
no more idea what they may be like than 
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you have. But I suspect they want to ‘kill 
us simply because we’re strangers.” 

“But how could an intelligent race de- 
velop on a planet like this?” demanded 
Esther unbelievingly. “How’d they stay 
alive while they were developing?” 

Stan shrugged his shoulders. 

“Once you admit that a thing is so,” he 
said dryly, “you can figure out how it hap- 
pened. This sun is a dwarf white star. 
That means that once upon a time it ex- 
ploded. It flared out into a nova. Maybe 
there were other planets nearer to it than 
this, and they volatilized when their sun 
blew up. Everything on this planet, cer- 
tainly, was killed, and for a long, long 
time after it was surely uninhabitable 
by any standard. There’s a dwarf star in 
the Crab Nebula which will melt iron four 
light-hours away — land that was a nova 
twelve hundred years ago. It must have 
been bad on this planet for a long time 
indeed. 

“I'm guessing that when the first explo- 
sion came the inner planets turned to gas 
and -this one had all its seas and forests 
and all its atmosphere simply blasted away 
to nothingness. Everything living on its 
surface was killed. Even bacteria in the 
soil turned to steam and went off into 
space. That would account for the abso- 
lute absence of life here now.” 

“But — ” said Esther. 

“But,” said Stan, “the people — call them 
people — who lived here were civilized even 
then. They knew what was coming. If 
they hadn’t interstellar drive, flight would 
do them no good. They’d have nowhere 
to go. So maybe they stayed. Underground. 
Maybe they dug themselves caves and gal- 
leries five — ten — twenty miles down. May- 
be some of those galleries collapsed when 
the blow-up came, but some of the people 
survived. They’d stayed underground for 
centuries. They’d have to! It might be 
fifty thousand years they stayed under- 
ground, while Khor Alpha blazed less and 
less ' fiercely, and they waited until they 
could come up again. 

"There was no air for a while up here. 
They had to fight to keep alive, down in 
the planet’s vitals. They made a new 
civilization, surrounded by rock, with.no 
more thought of stars. They’d be hard 
put to it for power, too. They couldn’t 
well use combustion, with a limited air 
supply. They probably learned to trans- 
form heat to power direct. You can take 
power — electricity — and make heat. Why 
not the other way about? For maybe fifty 
thousand years, and maybe more, they had 


to live without even thinking of the sur- 
face of their world. But .as the dwarf star 
cooled off, they needed its heat again.” 

He stopped. He seemed to listen intently. 
But there was no sound in the icy night. 
There were only bright, unwinking stars 
and an infinity of sand — and cold. 

“So they dug up to the surface again,” 
he went on. “Air had come back, molecule 
by molecule from empty space, drawn by 
the same gravitation that once had kept 
it from flying away. And the fused-solid 
rock of the surface, baked by day and 
frozen by night, had cracked and broken 
down to powder. When air came again 
and winds blew, it was sand. The whole 
planet was desert. The people couldn’t 
live on the surface again. They probably 
didn’t want to. But they needed power. 
So they built that monster grid they’re 
so jealous of.” 

“You mean,” Esther demanded incredu- 
lously, “that’s a generator?” 

“A transformer,” corrected Stan. ’ “So- 
lar heat to electricity. Back on earth the 
sun pours better than a kilowatt of energy 
on every square yard of Earth’s surface in 
the tropics — over three million kilowatts 
to the square mile. This checkerboard 
arrangement is at least a hundred and 
fifty by two hundred miles. The power’s 
greater here, but, on earth, that would 
mean ninety thousand million kilowatts. 
More than a hundred thousand million 
horsepower — more than the whole Earth 
uses even now! 

“If those big slabs convert solar radia- 
tion into power — and I charged up the 
skid from one of them — there’s a reason 
for the checkerboard, and there’s a reason 
for dumping the sand — it would hinder 
gathering power — and there’s a reason for 
getting upset when somebody started to 
meddle with it. And they’re upset! They’ll 
have the conservation of moisture down 
to a fine point, down below, but they made 
those leggy machines to haul more water, 
from the poles. When they set them all 
to hunting us, they’re very much dis- 
turbed! But luckily they’d never have 
worked out anything to fly with under- 
ground and they’re not likely to have done 
so since — considering the storms and all.” 

There was a short silence. Then Esther 
said slowly, “It’s — very plausible, Stan. I 
believe it. And they’d have no idea of 
space travel, so they’d have no idea of 
other intelligent races, and actually they’d 
never think of castaways. They wouldn’t 
understand, and they’d try to kill us to 
study the problem we presented. That’s 
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their idea, no doubt. And they’re all the 
resources of a civilization that’s old and 
scientific. They’ll apply them all to get us 
— and they won’t even think of listening 
to us! Stan! What can we do?” 

Stan said amusedly, there in the still, 
frigid night of an unnamed planet, “Why— 
we’ll do plenty! We’re barbarians by com- 
parison with them, Esther, arid barbarians 
have equipment civilized men forget. All 
savages have spears, but a civilized man 
doesn’t even always carry a pocketknife. 
If we can find the Erebus, we can prob- 
ably defy this whole planet — until they 
put their minds to developing weapons. 
But right now you go to sleep. I’ll watch.” 

Esther looked at him dubiously. Five 
days of sandstorms should have buried 
the little yacht irrecoverably. 

“If it’s findable,” she said. Then she 
added wistfully, “But it would be nice to 
be on the Erebus again. It would feel so 
good to walk around without a space suit! 
And — ” she added firmly, “after all, Stan, 
we are engaged! And if you think I like 
trying to figure out some way of getting 
kissed through an opened face-plate — ” 
Stan said gruffly, “Go to sleep!” 

H E PACED up and down and up and 
down. They were remarkably unlike 
castaways in the space tale magazines. In 
those works of fiction, the hero is always 
remarkably ingenious. He contrives shel- 
ters from native growths on- however alien 
a planet he and the heroine may have been 
marooned; he is full of useful odd bits 
of information which enable him to sur- 
prise her with unexpected luxuries, and 
he is inspired when it comes to signaling 
devices. But in five days on this planet, 
Stan had been able to make no use of 
any natural growth because there weren’t 
any. He’d found no small luxuries for 
Esther because there was literally nothing 
about but sand. And there was strikingly 
little use in a fund of odd bits of informa- 
tion when there was only desert to apply 
it to — desert and sandstorms. 

What he’d just told Esther was a guess; 
the best guess he could make, and a plausi- 
ble one, but still a guess. The only new 
bit of information he’d picked up so far 
was the way the local inhabitants made 
electric motors. And he had to bet his 
and Esther’s life on that! 

He watched the chrono. And a good half 
hour before night would strike the check- 
erboard grid, he was verifying what few 
preparations he could make. A little later 
he waked Esther. And just about twenty 


minutes before the sunset line would reach 
the grid, they soared upward to seek it. 
If Stan’s plan didn’t work, they’d die. 
He was going to gamble their lives and the 
last' morsel of power the skid’s power unit 
contained, on information gained in two 
peeps at slab-motors on the grid, and the 
inference that all motors on this planet 
would be made on the same principle. Of 
course, as a subsidiary gamble, he had 
also to bet that he in an unarmed and 
wrecked space yacht could defy a civiliza- 
tion that had lived since before Khor 
Alpha .was a dwarf star. 

They soared out of atmosphere on a 
trajectory that saved power but was weird- 
ly unlike any normal way of traveling from 
one spot on a planet’s surface to another. 
Beneath them lay the vast expanse of 
the desert, all dense, velvety black except 
for one blindingly bright area at its west- 
ern rim. That bright area widened as they 
neared it, overtaking the day. Suddenly 
the rectangular edges of the grid shed 
appeared, breaking the sharp edge of dusk. 

The Erebus had grounded about fifty 
miles northward from the planet’s solitary 
structure. Stan turned on his suit-radio 
and listened intently. There was no pos- 
sible landmark. The dunes changed hourly 
during the day and on no two days were 
ever the same. He skimmed the settling 
sand clouds of the dusk belt. Presently 
he was sure he had overshot his mark. 

He circled. He circled again. He made 
a great logarithmic spiral out from the 
point he considered most likely. The power 
meter showed the drain. He searched in 
the night,, with no possible landmark. 
Sweat came out on his face. 

Then he heard a tiny click. Sweat ran 
down his face. He worked desperately to 
localize the signal Esther had set to work- 
ing in the yacht before she left it. When 
at last he landed and was sure the Erebus 
was under the starlit sand about him, he 
looked at the power gauge and tensed his 
lips. He pressed his space helmet close 
to Esther’s, until it touched. He spoke, 
and his voice carried by metallic conduc- 
tion without the use of radio. 

“We might make it if we try now. But 
we’re going to need a lot of power at best. 
I’m going to gamble the local yokels can’t 
trace a skid drive and wait for morning, 
to harness the whirlwinds to do our dig- 
ging for us.” 

Her voice came faintly back to him by 
the same means of communication. 

"All right, Stan.” 

She couldn’t guess his intentions, of 
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course. They were probably insane. He 
said urgently: 

“Listen! The yacht’s buried directly un- 
der us. Maybe ten feet, maybe fifty, maybe 
Heaven knows how deep! There’s a bare 
chance that, if we get to it we can do 
something, with what I know now about 
the machines in use here. It’s the only 
chance I know, and it’s not a good one. 
It’s only fair to tell you — ” 

“I’ll try anything,” said her voice in his 
helmet, “with you.” 

He swallowed. Then he stayed awake 
and desperately alert, his suit-microphones 
at their highest pitch of sensitivity, during 
the long and deadly monotonous hours of 
the night. 

There was no alarm. When the sky 
grayed to the eastward,' he showed her 
how he hoped to reach the yacht. The 
drive of the skid, of course, was not a 
pulsatory field such as even the smallest 
of space yachts used. It was more nearly 
an adaptation of a meteor-repeller beam, 
a simple reactive thrust against an arti- 
ficial-mass field. It was the first type of 
drive ever to lift a ship from earth. For 
take-off and landing and purposes like 
meteor mining it is still better than the 
pulsating-field drive by which a ship trav- 
els in huge if unfelt leaps. But in atmos- 
phere it does produce a tremendous black- 
blast of repelled air. It is never used on 
atmosphere- flyers for that very reason, but 
Stan proposed to make capital of its draw- 
back for his purpose. 

When he’d finished his explanation, Es- 
ther was more than a little pale, but she 
smiled gamely. 

“AH right, Stan. Go ahead!” 

“We’ll save power if we wait for the 
winds,” he told her. 

Already, though, breezes stirred across 
the dawn-lit sand. Already they were hot 
breezes. Already the fine, impalpable sand 
dust which settled last at nightfall was 
rising in curious opaque clouds which bil- 
lowed and curled and blotted out the hori- 
zon. But the grid was hidden by the bulge 
of the planet’s surface. 

Stan pointed the little skid downward in 
a hollow he scooped out with his space- 
gloved hands. He set the gyros running 
to keep it pointed toward the buried yacht. 
He had Esther climb up behind him. He 
lashed the two of them together, and 
strapped them to the skid. And he waited. 

In ten minutes after the first sand grains 
pelted on his armor, the sky was hidden 
by the finer dust. In twenty there were 
great gusts which could be felt even within 
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the space suits. In half an hour a monster 
gale blew. 

Stan turned on the space skid’s drive. 
It thrust downward toward the qand and 
the buried yacht. It thrust upward against 
the air and pelting sand. 

In three-quarters of an hour the sand- 
storm had reached frenzied violence — but 
the skid pushed down from within a little 
hollow. Its drive thrust up a spout of air. 
That spout drew sand grains with it. But 
it was needful to increase the power. After 
an hour a gigantic whirlwind swept around 
them. It tore at the two people and the 
tiny machine. It sucked up such a mass 
of powdery sand particles that their im- 
pact on the space suits was like a savage 
blow. 

Emptiness opened beneath the skid as 
sand went whirling up in a sandspout the 
exact equivalent of a waterspout at sea. 
Stan and Esther and the skid itself would 
have been torn away by its violence but 
that the skid’s drive was on full, now. The 
absurd little traveler thrust sturdily down- 
ward. When sand was drawn away by 
wind, it burrowed down eagerly to make 
the most of its gain. 

Its back-thrust kept a steady, cone- 
shaped pressure on the sand which would 
have poured in upon it. Stan and Esther 
were buried and uncovered and buried 
again, but the skid fought valorously. It 
strove to dig deeper and to fling away the 
sand that would have hidden it from view. 
It remained, actually, at the bottom of 
a perpetually filling pit which it kept from 
filling by . a. geyser of upflung sand from 
its drive. 

I N TWENTY minutes another whirlwind 
touched the pit briefly. The skid- 
helped by the storm — dug deeper yet. 
There came other swirling maelstroms.-. . . 

The nose of the skid touched solidity. It 
had burrowed down nearly fifty feet, with 
the aid of whirlwinds, and come to the 
yacht Erebus. 

But it was another hour before accident 
and fierce efforts on Stan’s part combined 
to let him reach the air-lock door, and 
maneuver the skid to keep that doorway 
clear, and for Esther to climb in — followed 
by masses of slithering sand — and Stan 
after her. 

Inside the buried yacht, Stan fumbled 
for lights. He made haste to turn off the 
signaling device that had led him back 
to it deep under the desert’s surface. And 
it was strangely and wonderfully still here, 
buried under thousands of tons of sand. 
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Esther slipped out of her space suit and 
smiled tremulously at Stan. 

' “Now?" 

“Now,” said Stan, “if you want to, you 
can start cooking. We could do with a 
civilized meal. And I’ll see what I can do 
toward a slightly less uncertain way of 
life.” 

He went forward. The Erebus was a 
small yacht, to be sure. It was a bare 
sixty feet over-all, and of course as a 
pleasure craft it had no actual armament. 
But within two bulging blisters at the bow 
the meteor-repellers were mounted. In 
flight, in space, they could make a two- 
way thrust against stray bits of celestial 
matter, so that if a meteor was tiny it 
was thrust aside, or if too large the Erebus 
swerved away. 

From within, Stan changed the focus 
of l the beams. They had been set. to send 
out tiny reaction beams no larger than a 
rifle bore. At ten miles such a beam would 
be six inches across, and at forty a bare 
two feet. He adjusted both to a quickly 
widening cone and pointed one up, the 
other down. One would thrust violently 
against the sand under the yacht, and the 
other against the sand over it. The surface 
sand, at least, could rise and be blown 
away. The sand below would support the 
yacht against further settling. 

He went back to where Esther laid out 
dishes. 

“I’ve started something,” he told her. 
“One repeller beam points up to make the 
sand over our heads effectively lighter so 
it can be blown away more easily. The 
storm ought to burrow right down to us, 
with that much help. After we’re uncov- 
ered, we may, just possibly, be able to 
work the ship up to the surface. But- 
after that we’ve got to do something else. 
The repellers aren’t as powerful as a drive,- 
and it’s hardly likely we could lift out of 
gravity on them. Even if we did, we’re a 
few light-centuries from home. To fix our 
interstellar drive we need the help of our 
friends of the grid.” 

Esther paused to stare. 

“But they’ll try to kill us!” she protested. 
"They’ve tried hard! And if they find us 
we’ve no weapons at all — not even a hand- 
blaster!” 

“To the contrary,” said Stan dryly, 
“we’ve probably the most ghastly weapon 
anybody ever invented — only it won’t work 
on any other planet than this.” 

Then he grinned at her. Now, he too 
was out of his space suit. The food he’d 
asked her to prepare was out on the table, 


but he ignored it. He took one step toward 
her. And then there came a muffled sound, 
picked up by the outside hull-microphones. 
It grew in volume. It became a roar. Then 
the yacht shifted position. Its nose tilted 
upward. 

“The first step,” said Stan, “is accom- 
plished. I can’t stop to dine. But—” 

He kissed her hungrily. Five days — six, 
now — in space suits with the girl one 
hopes to marry -has its drawbacks. An 
armored arm around the hulking shoul- 
ders of another suit of armor — even with 
a pretty girl inside it — is not satisfying. 
To hold hands with three-eighth-inch 
space gloves is less than romantic. And to 
try to kiss a girl three-quarters buried in 
a space helmet (eaves much to the imagin- 
ation. Stan kissed her. It took another 
shifting movement of the yacht, which 
toppled them the length of the cabin, to 
make him stop. 

Then he laughed and went to the con- 
trol room. 

Vision screens were useless, of course. 
The little ship was still most of her length 
under sand, but the repellers’ cones of 
thrust had dug a great pit down to her. 
Now Stan juggled the repellers to take 
fullest, advantage of the storm. At times — 
with both beams pushing up — the ship was 
perceptibly lifted by uprushing air. And 
Stan could be prodigal- with power, now. 
The skid was sharply limited in its storage 
of energy, but all the space between the 
two skins of the Erebus was a power bank. 
It could travel from one rim of the Galaxy 
to the other without exhausting its store. 
And the upward lift of whirlwinds — once 
there were six within ten minutes — and 
the thrusts of the repellers gradually 
edged the Erebus to the surface. 

Before nightfall it no longer lay in a 
sand pit. It was only half buried in sand. 
And when the winds died down to merely 
savage gales, at twilight, and then slowly 
diminished to more angry gusts, and at 
long last there was calm without and even 
the impalpable fine dust that settled last 
ho longer floated in the air, and the stars 
shone — then Stan was ready. 

He turned on the ship’s communicator 
and sent a full-power wave out into the 
night. He spoke. What he said would be 
unintelligible, of course, but he said sar- 
donically to the empty desert: 

“Yacht Erebus calling! Down on the 
desert, every drive smashed, and not so 
much as a hand-blaster on board for a 
weapon. Maybe you’d like to come and 
get us!” 
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Then — and only then — he went and ate 
the long delayed meal Esther had made 
ready. 

It was half an hour before the micro- 
phones gave warning. Then they relayed 
clankings and poundings and thuddings on 
the sand. It was the sound of heavy ma- 
chines marching toward the Erebus. Scores 
of them. The machines separated and en- 
circled the disabled yacht, though they 
were invisible behind the dunes all about. 
And then, simultaneously, they closed in. 

The landing beams of the Erebus flashed 
out. Light flickered in the chill darkness. 
The beams darted here and there. 

Then the machines appeared. The scene 
was remarkable. Over the dunes marched 
gigantic metal monsters, many-legged, 
with bodies as great as the Erebus itself. 
Great bulges on their forward parts gave 
the look of eyes, as if these were huge 
insects marching to devour and destroy. 
As the landing-light beams flickered from 
one to another of them, huge metallic 
tusks appeared, and toothed jaws — used 
for excavation. They were not machines 
designed for war, but they were terrifying, 
and they could be terrible. 

Esther’s hand on Stan’s shoulder trem- 
bled as the monsters closed in. And then 
Stan, in the unarmed and seemingly de- 
fenseless little space yacht, swung the 
meteor-repeller controls and literally cut 
them to pieces. 

“We’re barbarians,” said Stan, “com- 
pared to these folk. So we’ve an advan- 
tage. It’s likely to be only temporary, 
though!” 

H E WATCHED the carcasses of the great 
machines, flicking the landing-light 
beams'back and forth. They were tumbled 
terribly on the ground. Some were severed 
in two or three places, and their separate 
sections sprawled astonishedly on a dune- 
side. One was split through lengthwise. 
Another had. all of one set of legs cut off 
clean, and lay otherwise unharmed but 
utterly helpless. 

Out of that incapacitated giant a smaller 
version of itself crawled. It was like a 
lifeboat. Stan watched. Other small ver- 
sions of the great machines appeared. One 
made a dash at the Erebus, and he cut it 
savagely in two. There was no other at- 
tack. Instead, the smaller many-legged 
machines ran busily from one to another 
of the wrecks — seeming to gather up sur- 
vivors — and then went racing away into 
the dark. 

Then there was stillness. 
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“They knew we saw them,” said Stan 
grimly. “They knew we could smash them. 
And they realized that we wouldn’t un- 
less they attacked again. I wonder what 
they think of us now?” 

“What you did to them was — awful,” 
said Esther. She shuddered. “I still don’t 
know what it was. I never heard of any 
weapon like that!” 

“It could only exist here,” said Stan. 
He grimaced. “We’ve meteor-repellers. 
They push' away anything in their beam. 

I narrowed them to their smallest size and 
put full power into them. That was all.” 

“But meteor-repellers don’t cut!” pro- 
tested Esther. 

“These did,” said Stan. “They were 
working through sand, just that. They 
pushed it. With a force of eighty tons in 
a half-inch beam. The sand that was in 
the beam was shot away with an accelera- 
tion of possibly fifty thousand gravities— 
and more sand kept falling into the beam. 
Each particle was traveling as, fast as a 
meteor when it hit, over there’. When it 
struck, it simply flared to incandescent 
vapor. No atomic torch was ever hotter! 
And there was no end to the sand I threw. 
You might say I cut those machines up 
with a sand blast, but there was never 
such a sand blast as this! It took a bar- 
barian — like me — to think of it! 

“Now,” he added, “I need to go oyer 
to those machines and get some stuff I ' 
think, they’ve got in them. That’s what I , 
provoked this attack for. But maybe the 
drivers are laying low to jump on me if 
I try it. I’ll have to wait until nearly 
dawn. They won’t risk waiting until al- 
most time for the sandstorms! Not with 
fifty miles to travel back to the grid!” 

He stayed on guard. Presently he 
yawned. He stood up and paced back and 
forth, glancing from time to time at the 
screen. After a long time Esther said: 

“You didn’t sleep last night, Stan. Could' 
I watch for a while so you can rest?" 

“M’m-m. Yes. If anything stirs, wake 
me. But I don’t look for action here. The 
real action will be back underground 

He went back into the cabin and threw 
himself down. Almost instantly he was. 
asleep. Esther watched the vision-plates 
dutifully. There was silence and stillness 
everywhere. After a long time she looked 
in on the sleeping Stan. A little later she 
looked in again, reached over, and touched 
his hair gently. Later still she looked in 
yet again. She kissed him lightly — he did 
not wake — and went back to the control, 
cabin, to watch the vision-plates. 
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Nothing happened. 

Out in space, though, very many mil- 
lions of miles away, a tiny mote winked 
into existence as if by magic, with the 
cutting off of its Bowdoin-Hall field drive. 
It hung seemingly motionless for a while, 
as if orienting itself. It seemed to locate 
what it sought — and vanished, but again 
winked into being a bare few thousand 
miles from the planet’s surface. 

It did not disappear again. It drove down 
toward the half-obscured disk at the nor- 
mal acceleration of a landing drive. 
Toward dawn it screamed down into at- 
mosphere above the planet’s surface. It 
drove on into the day, and into howling 
winds and far-flung sand. It rose swiftly, 
and went winging toward the summer 
polar cap. 

Khor Alpha’s single planet had gone 
unvisited by men during two centuries of 
interstellar travel, but now there had been 
three separate visitations within ten days. 

The last of the three visitors settled 
to ground where hoarfrost partly whitened 
the desert’s face. . A full-power carrier- 
wave spread out from it. And in the con- 
trol room of the Erebus a speaker sud- 
denly barked savagely: 

“Stan Buckley! I’m here to kill you! 
Communicate!” 

Esther gasped. She recognized the voice. 
Rob Torren! Back more than two months 
before Stan had expected him! The words 
did not make sense to her. Stan had 
tried to spare her despair by concealing 
the fact that Torren’s return would be to 
kill him, under a compact which her pres- 
ence here made void. 

“Rob!” cried Esther softly into the trans- 
mitter. “Rob Torren! It’s Esther calling! 
Esther Hume i” 

An indescribable sound from the speaker. 
With trembling hands she adjusted the 
vision receiver. She looked into the taut, 
drawn, raging features of Rob Torren. He 
stared at her out of the screen. 

“Stan’s asleep, Rob!" cried Esther eager- 
ly. “He didn’t expect you back for a long 
time yet! You're wondering how I got 
here? Oh — ” 

Laughing a little, joyously, she told of 
her desperate voyage to be with Stan when 
he should be tried, and how her drive had 
been burnt out by impinging bn the drive 
of the space skid oh which Stan had left 
the Stallifer. And of course she told of 
her subsequent meeting with Stan. 

“And there are inhabitants here,” she 
finished eagerly, “and they've been trying 
to kill us.” 


She was all joy and relief at Torren's 
arrival. But his face was ravaged by con- 
flicting emotions, all of them intense and 
all harrowing. 

“But — what’s the matter, Rob?” she 
asked. “You look so queer!” Then she 
added in abrupt, startled doubt. “And Rob! 
Why did you say you had come back to 
kill Stan? You were joking, weren’t you?” 

He raged at her instantly. “He coached 
you, eh? To pretend you didn’t know any- 
thing? Trying to make me take you both 
to safety on a promise of fighting me later? 
It won’t work! I’ve a line on your wave 
and I'll be coming! I’ll be coming fast! 
And maybe you've no weapons, but I have! 
I’ve a Space Guard one-man.ship ! I forced 
the Stallifer to dock at Lora Beta and 
put me ashore! I got this ship to hunt 
back for Stan, claiming his recapture as 
my responsibility! I did plan to have him 
write you a letter before I killed him, but 
since you know everything now — ” 

She saw the beginning of an infuriated 
movement. Then the screen went blank. 

After a moment’s frightened irresolution 
she went to Sffan. She woke him, and after 
the iirst three words he was sternly alert. 

“This sets things up nicely!” he said bit- 
terly. “You didn’t know about him, of 
course, but — our friends of the grid are 
concocting weapons to destroy us, and now 
he’s streaking here along his locator line 
to blast us with everything a Space Guard 
ship can carry! And he’ll have long-range 
stuff! He can burn us to a crisp if we 
put a repeller beam on him! We can’t 
sand-blast him ! We can’t — ” 

He began to struggle swiftly into a space 
suit. Esther said: 1 

“Wherever you’re going, I’m going too!” 
“You’re not!” he said harshly. “You’ll 
go in the control room with your hands on 
the beam controls. If some of the local 
citizens are hiding in those wrecks, you’ll -• 
smash them if they jump me! I haven’t so 
much as a pocketknife! You’ve got to be 
my weapons while I dig into those wrecks!” 

H E WENT swiftly out the air-lock with 
only a cutting-torch in his hands. He 
fairly ran toward the debris of the attack- 
ing army of machines. He reached the 
first. It had been sliced longitudinally in 
half by a stream of sand particles traveling 
at fifty miles or better per second, in a 
stream of air of the same velocity. Noth- 
ing could have withstood such an attack. 
No material substance in the universe 
could have resisted it. Four-inch plates 
of steel and foot-thick girders had been 
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cut through like so much dough, the 
severed edges gorte not to liquid but to 
Vapor in the deadly stream; 

The whole mechanism of the machine 
was exposed. The great biting jaws, de- 
signed to tear away huge masses of inter- 
mingled sand and ice. The tusks to break 
loose sections for the jaws to handle. The 
tanks to contain the precious damp mate- 
rial. The machine had. not been made 
for fighting, but it, alone, could have torn 
the Erebus to fragments. With an army 
of such machines — 

Stan clambered into the neatly halved 
shell with his cutting- torch. All about him 
were small devices, cryptic things, the 
strictly practical contrivances of a hun- 
dred-thousand-year-old civilization. He 
itched to examine them, but he needed 
certain bars of allotropic graphite he sus- 
pected would be here. They were. The 
motors which ran the leg movements were 
motors like those which turned the great 
slabs. They consisted of slabs of graphite 
and the metal which slid past them. That 
was all. Only one special allotrope of 
graphite makes a motor of such simplicity. 
Only — 

He burdened himself with black, flaky 
bars, cutting ruthlessly through machinery 
to which an engineer would have devoted 
months of study. He had an even dozen 
of the bars in his arms when a sudden 
blast rocked him. He whirled, and saw a 
small cloud of still incandescent vapor 
and Something which was separating hor- 
ribly into many steaming pieces. Other 
Things seemed to leap- to smother him 
under their weight. He could not see them 
save as vague shapes, but he knew they 
were there. 

, Another exploded as Esther, in the Ere- 
bus and watching with the infrared scan- 
ner, desperately used the weapon which 
had never existed before and could not be 
used anywhere save on this one planet. 

Stan ran clumsily for the ship over the 
drifting, powdery sand. Inhumanly reso- 
lute unhuman things leaped after him. He 
saw the flares as Esther destroyed them. 
He knew that she was wide eyed and trem- 
bling and sick with horror at what she 
had to do. 

But he stumbled into the air-lock and 
dogged it shut behind him. And Esther 
came running to greet him, not shaking 
and not trembling and not horrified, but 
with burning eyes and the fiery anger of 
a Valkyrie. She was not wearing her space 
suit. 

“They tried to kill you!” she cried fierce- 
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ly. “They were hiding! They’d have mur- 
dered you — ” 

He put down his bars of allotropic graph- 
ite. He reached out to take her in his 
arms. But — 

“Damn these space suits!” he said furi- 
ously. “You’ll have to wait to be kissed 
until this job’s finished!” 

He tore up the flooring hatch above the 
little ship’s drive. He jerked off the hous- 
ing. 

“Keep watch!” he called to the control 
room. “At least one of the machines must 
be waiting behind the dunes, hoping for 
a break!” 

He worked with frantic haste, shedding 
his space suit by convulsive movements. 
This should have been the most finicky of 
fine-fitting jobs. To repair a Bowdoin-Hall 
drive unit by replacing its graphite bars 
for maximum efficiency is a matter for 
micrometric precision. But efficiency was 
not what he wanted, now, but speed. And 
these bars almost fitted. They were vastly 
unlike the five-hundred-pound monsters 
for the grid slabs. These should at least 
move the ship, and if the ship could be 
moved — 

He had two of them in place and six 
more to go when the speaker in the con- 
trol room blared triumphantly. 

“Stan Buckley! Tune in! I’m right above 
your ship! Tune in!” 

Stan swore in a sick disgust. Two out of 
eight was not enough. He w'as helpless for 
lack, now, of time. And the corrosive ha- 
tred that comes of helplessness filled him. 
He went into the control room and said 
drearily to^ Esther: 

“Sorry, my dear. Another twenty min- 
utes and you’d have been safe. I think 
We lose." 

He kissed her, and with fury-steadied 
fingers tuned in the communication-plate. 
Rob Torren grinned furiously at him. 

“I thought I’d let you know what’s hap- 
pening,” said Torren in a voice that was 
furry with whipped-up rage. “I’m going to 
go back and report that you were killed 
resisting arrest. I’m going to melt down 
the yacht until it could never be identified 
as the Erebus — if anybody ever sees it 
again! And — maybe you’ll enjoy knowing 
that I did the things I charged you with, 
and have the proceeds safely banked 
away! I faked the evidence that proved it 
on you. And I hoped to have Esther, too, 
but she’s spoiled that by trying to come 
and help you! Now — ” 

“Now,” said Stan coldly, “you’ll stand off 
a good twenty miles and beam us. You’ll 
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take no chances that we might be able to 
throw a handful of sand at you! You’ll be 
so damned cautious that you won’t even 
come close to see your success with your 
own eyes! You’ll read It off on instru- 
ments! You’re pretty much afraid of me!” 

- "Afraid?” raged Rob Torren. “You’ll 
see!” 

The communication screen went blank. 
Stan leaped to the meteor-repeller controls 
and stared at the vertical vision-plate 
which showed all the sky above. 

“Not the shadow of a chance,” he said 
coldly, “but a beam does make a little 
glow! If he misses us once— but he won’t 
' — maybe I can get In one blast. ...” 

There was tense silence. Deadly silence. 
The screen overhead showed a multitude 
of cold, unwinking stars. One of them 
winked out and on again. 

“I’ll try — ’’ began Stan. 

Then the screen seemed to explode into 
light. Something flared like a nova in the 
sky. Intolerable brilliance filled a quarter 
of the screen — and faded. Swiftly. It went 
out. 

Stan drew a deep breath. 

“That,” he said softly, “I think was a 
hundred thousand million horsepower in a 
power beam. I think our friends the grid 
makers have been working on armament 
to fight us with, and I think they’ve got . 
something quite good! They don’t like 
strangers. Torren was a stranger, and they 
got . a shot at him, and they took it. And 
_now they’ll get set to come over here after 
us. If you’ll excuse me, 111 go back to 
the drive!" 

He returned to the cabin where two out 
of a necessary eight graphite bars were 
in place. He worked. Fast. No man ever 
worked so fast or so fiercely or with such 
desperately steady hands. In twenty min- 
utes he made the last, the final connection. 
And just as he dropped the hatch in place, 
^Esther called anxiously: 

“More machines coming, Stan! The mi- 
crophones pick them- up!” 

“Coming!” he told her briskly. He went 
to the instrument board and threw switch- 
es here and there. “The normal thing,” he 
said evenly, “would be to lift from the 

- ground here, on landing drive, and go into 
field drive out of atmosphere. But we won’t 
do it for two reasons. One is that we have 
no landing drive. The other is that at 
normal take-off acceleration, our friends 
of the grid would take a potshot at us 
with the thing they used on Rob Torren, 
With a hundred thousand million horse- 
power. So — here goes!” 


He stabbed a simple push button. 

With no perceptible interval and with 
no sensation of movement, the Erebus was 
out in deep space. The screens showed 
stars on every side — all the stars of the 
Galaxy. And these were not the hostile, 
immobile, unfriendly stars the first voy- 
agers of space had seen. With the Bow- 
doin-Hall field collapsing forty times a 
second, the stars moved visibly. The nearer 
ones moved more swiftly and the farther 
ones more slowly, but all moved. The cos- 
mos seemed very small and almost cosy, 
and the stars mere fireflies and the Rim 
itself no more than a few miles away from 
them. 

Stan watched. He said, “We’re not mak- 
ing much “ time. Not over six hundred 
lights, I’d say. But well get there.” 

"And— and when we do — ” — 

“H’m,”'said Stan. “You can swear Tor- 
ren said he’d committed the crimes he 
charged me with and faked -the evidence 
against me. With that testimony, they’ll 
examine the evidence as they do when 
there are no witnesses. It’ll fall down. 
And I’ll be cleared." 

“Stan!” said Esther indignantly. “I 
meant—” 

- “And when I’m cleared,” said Stan, “well 
get married.” 

“That,” admitted Esther, “is what I had 
in mind.” 

He kissed her, and stood watching the 
moving cosmos critically. 

“Our friends the grid builders have got- 
ten waked up now,” he observed. “They 
know they’re not the only intelligent race 
in the universe, and they may not like it. 
They’re a fretful crew! But they’ll have 
to be made friends with. And quick, or 
they might cause trouble! I think I’ll 
apply to be assigned to the task force that 
will undertake the job. It ought to be 
interesting! Not a dull moment!” . 

Esther scowled at him. — 

“Now,” she protested, “you reduce me 
to being glad we’re not making our proper 
speed! Because after you get back — ” 

“Listen, my dear,” said Stan generously, 
“I’ll promise to come home from time to 
time. And when I do I’ll grab you like 
this, and kiss you like this — ” There was_ 
an interlude. “And do you think you’ll' 
manage to survive?” 

Esther gasped for breath. But she was 
smiling. 

“I — I think I’ll be able to stand it,” 
she admitted. 

“Good!” said Stan. “Now let’s go have 
some breakfast!” 



MASTERS ❖F FANtASV 

Sydney. Fowler Wrighf — Worlds of Wonder — Born 6 January 1874 


Had he never penned another fantasy, S. Fowler Wright would have carved an enduring 
niche for himself in the hall of fame with his imaginative masterpiece, “The World Below”. 
Epic romance of our alien earth a half million years hence! But besides this awe-inspiring 
glimpse into futurity (the first portion of which was separately printed as “The Amphibian”) 
he has authored many other prophetic and fantastic novels, among them “Deluge” and its 
sequel, “Dawn”; “The Island of Captain Sparrow”, published in F.F.M.; and “Dream”. With 
WeJJs, Stapledon, Machen, Blackwood and confreres be stands as one of England’s major con- 
tributors to the realm of imaginative literature. 
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Y OU WHO sit in your houses of 
nights, you who sit in the theaters, 
you who are gay at dances and 
parties — all you who are enclosed by four 
walls — you have no conception of what 
goes on outside in the dark. In the lone- 
some places. And there are so many of 
them, all over — in the country, in, the 
small towns, in the cities. If you were out 
in the evenings, in the night, you would 
know about them, you would pass them 
and wonder, perhaps, and if you were a 
small boy you might be frightened. 
Frightened the way Johnny Newell and I 
were -frightened, the way thousands of 
small boys from one end of the country to 
the other are being frightened when they 
have to go out alone at night, past lone- 
some places, dark and lightless, sombre 
and haunted . . 

. "I want you to understand that if it had 
not been for the lonesome place at the 
grain elevator, the place with the big old 
trees and the' sheds up close to the side- 
walk, and the piles of lumber — if it had 
not been for that place Johnny Newell 
and I would never have ■ been guilty of 
murder. I say it even if there is nothing 
the law can do about It. ifhey cannot 
touch us, but it is true, and I know, and 
Johnny knows, but we never talk about it, 
we never say anything. It is just some- 
thing we keep here, behind our eyes, 
deep in our thoughts where it is a fact 
which is lost among thousands, of others, 


but no less there, something we know be- 
yond cavil. 

It goes back a long way.- But as time 
goes, perhaps it not long. We were young, 
we were little boys in a small town. John- 
ny lived three houses away and across 
the street from me, and both of. us lived in 
the block west of the grain elevator. We 
were never afraid to go past the lonesome 
place together. But we were not often to- 
gether. Sometimes one of us had to go 
that way alone, sometimes the other. I 
went that way most of the time — there 
■was no other, except to go far around, be- 
cause that was the straight way down 
town, and I had to walk there, when- 
my father was too tired to go. 

In the evenings it would happen like 
this. My mother would discover that she 
had no sugar or salt or bologna, and she 
would say, “Steve, you go down town and 
get it. Your father’s too tired.” 

I would say, “I don’t wanna.” 

She would say, “You go.” 

I would say, “I can go in the morning * 
before school.” 

She would ■ say, “You go now. I don’t 
want to hear another word out of you. 
Here’s the money.” 

And I would have to go. 

Going down was never quite so bad, be-, 
cause most of the time there was still 
some afterglow In the west, and a kind 
of pale light lay there, a luminousness, 
like part of the day lingering there, and 


Some ghastly presence lurked in that Cimmerian 
darkness , waiting to pounce . . . but the grown-up 
world remained deaf to all warnings— until. . . . 
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all around town you could hear the kids 
hollering in the last hour they had to 
play, and you felt somehow not alone. 
You could go down into that dark place 
under the trees and you would never think 
of being lonesome. But when you came 
back — that was different. When you came 
back the afterglow was gone; if the stars 
were out, you could never see them for 
the trees, and though the streetlights were 
on — the old fashioned lights . arched over 
the cross-roads — not a ray of them pene- 
trated the lonesome place near to the ele- 
vator. There it was, half a block long, 
black as black could be, dark as the deep- 
est night, with the shadows of the trees 
making it a solid place of darkness, with 
the faint glow of light where a streetlight 
pooled at the end of the' street. Far away 
it seemed, and that other glow behind, 
where the other corner light lay. 

And when you came that way you 
walked slower and slower. Behind you lay 
the brightly lit stores; all along the way 
there had been houses, with lights in the 
windows and music playing and voices 
of people sitting to talk on their porches. 
But up there, ahead of you, there was the 
lonesome place, with no house nearby, and 
up beyond it the tall, dark grain elevator, 
gaunt and forbidding. The lonesome place 
of trees and sheds and lumber, in which 
anything might be' lurking, anything at 
all. The lonesome place where you were 
sure that something haunted the darkness 
waiting for the moment and the hour 
and the night when you came through to 
burst forth from its secret place, and leap 
upon you, tearing you and rending you 
and doing the unmentionable things be- 
fore it had done for you. 

That was the lonesome place. By day it 
was oak and maple trees over a hundred 
years old, low enough so that you could 
almost touch the big spreading limbs; it 
was sheds and lumber piles which were 
seldom disturbed; it was a sidewalk and 
long grass, never mowed or kept down 
until late fall, when somebody burned it 
off; it was a shady place in the hot sum- 
mer days where some cool air always lin- 
gered. You were never afraid of it by day, 
but by night it was a different place. 

For, then. It was lonesome, away from 
sight or sound, a place of darkness and 
strangeness, a place of terror for little 
boys haunted by a thousand fears. 

A ND EVERY night, coming home from 
town, it happened like this. I would 
walk slower and slower, the closer I got to 


the lonesome place. I would think of every 
way around it. I would keep hoping some- 
body would come along, so that I could 
walk with him, Mr. Newell, maybe, or old 
Mrs. Potter, who lived farther up the 
street, or Reverend Bister;" who lived at 
the end of the block beyond the grain 
elevator. But ''nobody ever came. At this 
hour it was too soon after supper for them 
to go out, or, already out, too soon for them 
to return. So I walked slower and slower, 
until I got to the edge of the lonesome 
place — and then I rah as fast as I could, 
sometimes with my eyes closed. 

Oh, I knew w'hat was there, all right. I 
knew there was something in that dark, 
lonesome place. Perhaps it was the bogey- 
man. Sometimes my grandmother spoke 
of him, of how he waited in dark places 
for bad boys and girls. Perhaps It was an 
ogre. I knew about ogres in the books of 
fairy tales. Perhaps it was something else, 
something worse. I ran. I ran hard. Every 
blade of grass, every leaf, every twig that 
touched me was its hand reaching for me. 
The sound of my footsteps slapping the 
sidewalk were its steps pursuing. The hard 
breathing which was my own became its 
breathing in its frantic struggle to reach 
me, to rend and tear me, to imbue my soul 
with terror. 

I would burst out of that place like a 
flurry of wind, fly past the gaunt elevator, 
and not pause until I was safe in the yel- 
low glow of the familiar streetlight. And 
then, in a few steps, I was home. 

And mother would say, “For the Lord’s 
sake, have you been running on a hot 
night like this?” 

I would say, “I hurried.” 

“You didn’t have to hurry that much. 
I don’t need it till breakfast time.” 

And I would say, “I couida got it in the 
morning. I couida run down before break- 
fast. Next time, that’s what I’m gonna do.” 

Nobody would pay any attention. 

Some nights Johnny had to go down 
town, too. Things then weren’t the way 
they are today, when every woman makes 
a ritual of afternoon shopping and seldom 
forgets anything. 

In those days, they didn’t go down town 
so often, and when they did, they had 
such lists they usually forgot something. 
And after Johnny and I had been through 
the lonesome place on the same night, we 
compared notes next day. 

“Did you see anything?” he would ask. 

“No, but I heard it,” I would say. 

“I felt it,” he would whisper tensely. 
“It’s got big. flat clawed feet. You know 
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what has got the ugliest feet around?” 

“Sure, one of those stinking yellow soft- 
shell turtles.” 

“It’s "got feet like that. Oh, ugly, and 
soft, and sharp claws! I saw one out of the 
corner of my eye,” he would say. 

“Did you see its face?” I would ask. 

“It ain’t got no face. Cross my heart 
an’ hope to die, there ain’t no face. That’s 
worse’n if there was one.” 

Oh, it was a horrible beast — not an ani- 
mal, not a man — that lurked in the lone- 
some place and came forth predatorily at 
night, waiting there for us to pass. It 
grew like this, out of our mutual experi- 
ences. We discovered that it had scales, 
and a great long tail, like a dragon. It 
breathed from somewhere, hot as fire, but 
it had no face and no mouth in it, just a 
horrible opening in its throat. It was as 
big as an elephant, but it did not look like 
anything so friendly. It belonged there in 
the lonesome place; it would never go 
away; that was its home, and it had to 
wait for its food to come to it — the unwary 
-boys and girls who had to pass through 
the lonesome place at night. 

How I tried to keep from going near the 
lonesome place after dark! 

“Why can’t Ma'dy go?” I would ask. 

“Mady’s too little,” mother would an- 
swer. 

“I’m not so big,” 

“Oh, shush! You’re a big boy now. You’re 
going to be seven years old. Just think ol 
it." 

“I don’t think seven is old,” I would say. 
I didn’t, either. Seven wasn’t nearly old 
enough to stand up against what was in 
the lonesome place. 

“Your Sears-Roebuck pants are long 
ones,” she would say. 

“I don’t care about any old Sears-Roe- 
buck pants. I don’t wanna go.” v 

“ I want you to go. You never get up 
early enough in the morning.” 

“But I will. I promise I will. I promise, 
Ma!” I would cry out. 

“Tomorrow morning it will be a differ- 
ent story. No, you go.” 

That was the way it went every time. 
I had to go. And Mady was the only one 
who guessed. “Fraidycat,” she would 
whisper. Even she never really knew. She 
never had to go through the lonesome 
place after dark. They kept her at home. 
She never knew how something could lie 
up in those old trees, lie right along those 
old limbs across- the sidewalk and drop 
down without a sound, clawing and tear- 
ing, something without a faee, with ugly 


clawed feet like a softshell turtle’s, with 
scales and a tail like a dragon, something 
as big as a house, all black, like the dark- 
ness in that place. 

But Johnny and I knew. 

“It almost got me last- night,” he would 
say, his voice low, looking anxiously- out 
of the woodshed where we sat, as if it 
might hear us. 

“Gee, I’m glad it didn’t,” I would say. 
“What was it like?” 

“Big and black. Awful black. I looked 
around when I was running, and all of a 
sudden there wasn’t any light way back 
at the other end. Then I knew it was 
coming. I fan like everything to get out 
of there. It was almost on me when I got 
away. Look there!” 

And he would show me a rip in his shirt 
where a claw had come down. 

“And you?” he would ask excitedly, big- 
eyed. “What about you?” 

“It was back behind the lumber piles 
when I came through,” I said. “I could 
just feel it waiting. I was running, but it 
got right up — you look,, there’s a pile of 
lumber tipped over there.” 

And we would walk down into the lone- 
some place in midday and look. Sure 
enough, there would be a pile of lumber 
tipped over, and ,we would look to where 
something had been lying down, the grass 
all pressed down. Sometimes we would find 
a handkerchief and wonder whether it had 
caught somebody. 

Then we would go home and wait to 
hear if anyone was missing, speculating 
apprehensively all the way home whether 
it had got Mady or Christine or Helen, or 
any one of the girls in our class or Sunday 
School. Or, whether maybe it had got Miss 
Doyle, the young primary- grades teacher 
who had to walk that way sometimes after 
supper. But no .one was ever reported 
missing, and the mystery grew. Maybe it 
had got some stranger who happened to 
be passing by and didn’t know about the 
Thing that lived there in the lonesome 
place. We were sure it had got somebody. 

“Some night I won’t come back, you’ll 
see,” I would say. 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” my mother would 
say. 

What do grown-up people know about . 
the things boys are afraid of? Oh, hickory 
switches and such like, they know that. 
But what about what goes • on in their 
minds when they have to come home alone 
at night through the lonesome places? 
What do they know about lonesome places 
where no light from the street-corner ever 
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comes? What do they know about a place with a girl, because she always snuggled 


and time when a boy is very small and 
very alone, and the night is as big as the 
town, and the darkness is the whole 
world? When grown-ups are big, old peo- 
ple who cannot understand anything, no 
matter how plain? 

A boy looks up and out, but he can’t 
look very far when the trees bend down 
over and press close, when the sheds rear 
up along one side and the trees on the 
other, when the darkness lies like a cloud 
along the sidewalk and the arc-lights are 
far, far away. No wonder, then, that 
Things grow in the darkness of lonesome 
places the way it grew in that dark place ' 
near the grain elevator. No wonder a boy 
runs like the wind until his heartbeats 
sound like a drum and push up to suffo- 
cate him. 

“You’re white as a sheet,” Mother would 
say sometimes. “You’ve been running 
again.” 

“You don’t have to run," my father 
would say. “Take It easy.” 

“I ran,” I would say. I wanted the worst 
way to say I had to run and to tell them 
why I had to. But I knew they wouldn’t 
believe me any more than Johnny’s par- 
ents believed him when he told them, as 
he did once. 

He got a licking with a strap and had 
to go to bed. 

I never got licked. I never told them. 

But now it must be told, now it must be 
set down. 

F OR A LONG time we forgot about the 
lonesome place. We grew older and we 
grew bigger. We went on through school 
Into high school, and somehow we forgot 
about the Thing in the lonesome place. 
That place never changed. The trees grew 
older. Sometimes the lumber piles were 
bigger or smaller. Once the sheds were 
painted — red, like blood. Seeing them 
that way the first time, I remembered. 
Then I forgot again. We took to playing 
baseball and. basketball and football. We 
began to swim in the river and to date the 
girls. We never talked about the Thing in 
the lonesome place any more, and when 
we went through there at night it was like 
something forgotten that lurked back in 
a corner of the mind. We thought of 
something we ought to remember, but 
never could quite remember; that was the 
way it seemed — like a memory locked 
away, far away in childhood. We never 
ran through that place, and sometimes it 
was even a good place to walk* through 


up close and said how spooky it was there 
under the overhanging trees. But even 
then we never lingered there, not exactly 
lingered; we didn’t run through there, but 
we walked without faltering or loitering, 
no matter how pretty a girl she was. 

The' years went past, and we never 
thought about the lonesome place again. 

We never thought how there would be 
other little boys going through it at night, 
running with fast-beating hearts, breath- 
less with terror, anxious for the safety of 
the arc-light beyond the margin of the 
shadow which confined the dweller in that 
place, the light-fearing creature that 
haunted the dark, like so many terrors 
dwelling in similar lonesome places in the 
-cities and small towns and countrysides 
all 'over the world, waiting to frighten 
little boys and girls, waiting to invade 
them with horror and unshakable fear — 
waiting for something more .... 

Three nights ago little Bobby Jeffers 
was killed in the lonesome place. He was 
all mauled and torn and partly crushed, 
as if something big had fallen on him. 
Johnny, who was on the Village Board, 
went to look at the place, and after he had 
been there, he telephoned me to go, too, 
before other people walked there. 

I went down and saw the marks, too. 
It was just as the coroner said, only not 
an “animal of some kind,” as he put it. 
Something with a dragging tail, with 
scales, with great clawed feet — and I knew 
it had no face. 

I knew, too, that Johnny and I were 
guilty. We had murdered Bobby Jeffers 
because the thing that killed him was the 
thing Johnny and I had created out of our 
childhood fears and left in that lonesome 
place to wait for some scared little boy 
at some minute in some hour during some 
dark night, a little boy who, like fat Bobby 
Jeffers, couldn’t run as fast as Johnny a.nd 
I could run. 

And the worst is not that there is noth- 
ing to do, but that the lonesome place is 
being changed. The village is cutting down 
some of the trees now, removing the sheds, 
and putting up a streetlight in the middle 
of that place; it will not be dark and lone- 
some any longer, and the Thing that lives 
there will have, to go somewhere else, 
where people are unsuspecting, to some 
other lonesome place In some other small 
town or city or countryside, where it will 
wait as it did here, for some frightened 
little boy or girl to come along, waiting in 
the dark and the lonesomeness. . . . 


The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 
All-Fiction Field, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York 


VIVIAN’S NOVEL EXCELLENT 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading the October issue 
of F.F.M. and here’s my penny’s worth. 

Vivian’s novel is one of the best you have 
published since September of ’45 (Arnold’s 
“Kira the Phoenician”), to my poor way of 
thinking. It is written well, presents real, 
tangible characters, and presents a refreshing 
relief from some of the end -of -the- world nov- 
els that you have published in the last year. 

Congratulations on the resumption of print- 
ing poetry. I’m sure most, if not all, of your 
readers will be at least as happy as I am about 
this. ^ 

I, personally, am lifted to the heights of joy 
because you have increased the'space devoted 
to “The „ Readers’ Viewpoint” in some recent 
issues. 

As if all this is not enough, the illustrations 
are nothing short of wonderful. Lawrence’s 
cover is, to use a small and insignificant ad- 
jective, superb. Finlay’s picture on page 55 is 
truly a work of art. The others are good, but 
I don’t think that they quite measure up to 
that one. 

Orchids to you on your marvelous issue, and 
here’s hoping you soon will publish FJT.M. 
monthly. 

John R. Tisdale. 

1730 Third Ave. SE, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

OUT AND OUT FANTASY 

If “The City of Wonder” is a little breezy in 
parts, I think that it is safe to say that author 
Vivian has made up for it by making his story 
an excellent fantastic adventure to the nth 
degree. 

No one can complain about the plot. It was 
just what we wanted — no fall -of -civilization, 
no skeletons, no symbolism. An out and out 
fantasy. 

The author’s style compares in some places 
favorably with that of Haggard and Merritt. 
Most fantasies written for book publication 
originally seem fairly conservative compared 
with their magazine brethren. . Not so here. 
Vivian stopped at no bounds! Both the author 
and the editors are to be congratulated on a 
splendid job well done. 

The short was nothing to rave about but on 
the other hand' I can find no major faults with 
it. 

If, on the cover, Lawrence had left off the 
maiden, it might have been for the better. If a 
fantasy magazine is supposed to cater to the 
fantastic and out-of-the-ordinary then let me 
say that I for one can think of nothing less 
unusual than a pin-up girl today. 


Still, it is good to see that you are giving both 
cover artists a fair deal. 

Above all, never change the cover ^lan of 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries for as has been 
mentioned before, and rightly so, “it just 
wouldn't be the same mag without it!” 

Your friend fan-tasteek, 

Brad De Revere. 

356 St. Paul’s Ave., 

Stapleton 4, Staten Island, N. Y. 

ALL ABOUT EVERYTHING 

This suggestion may be received by the 
majority of your readers with an air of “how 
dare this character suggest such a thing?” or 
“people like that should drop dead,” but I’ll 
stick to my sizzlepistols undauntedly. 

Said suggestion is to wit: Why not have a 
humorous novel gracing your pages for a 
change! 

Since its inception in ’39, F.F.M. has offered 
all sorts of reading fare; the “best” (pardon 
the quotation marks, but some critics don’t hold 
that viewpoint) in science and fantasy fiction. 
The intelligence of the prozine devotees have 
had their supposed minds challenged by 
thought-stimulating ideas, or have had those 
previously mentioned supposed minds filled 
with thoughts of terror and ghoulish delight. 
However, to my knowledge, F.F.M. has never 
run a novel based strictly on humor.- Tiz true 
that some of the stories have had traces of the 
quality, but they were founded on some en- 
tirely different idea. 

What type of humor would I suggest? Any 
type, as long as it makes interesting reading. 
The semi -sophisticated fantasies of Thorne 
Smith make delightful reading, but the major- 
ity of these are readily obtainable. Besides, 
after seeing Thome Smith in these hallowed 
pages, probably a good two-thirds of your cir- 
culation would vanish overnight. 

What does somebody else think about that 
novel suggestion — in printable phrases, of 
course? 

So much for the future; let’s take a look at 
the past. 

Whatever, dear editor, would you do if the 
lost civilization theme would vanish? Is fur- 
ther comment necessary? 

Really, “City of Wonder” was rather inter- 
esting in a way. Particularly amusing was the 
use of an old and ancient stereotype found usu- 
ally in Western publications. The “Pore Nell 
has been shot thru the haid by one of Black 
Jake’s sidewinders. Ah’U git that thar varmint 
or die tryin’” form and its various equivalents 
have been exploited for years, but since Mr. 
Vivian is an English author he may be forgiven. 
The novel began rather slowly, but soon devel- 
oped into its form. As a whole it was a pass- 
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able story — interesting to read the first time, 
but-'boring on the second glance. 

My only wish is that yoti would depart from 
that theme for at least two issues in a row. 
Use a humorous novel for a change'. 

Oh, for the days of Merritt. 

Leinster’s scientitale was much better, but it 
seems that in 150 years, at least a few of our 
American idioms would alter in use and/or 
meaning. Outside of “deepies” and “snoopers” 
the speech was exactly twentieth century 
Americanese. After all, look at the improve- 
ment (?) in the last century and a half. I still 
like the story! 

It was Lawrence’s turn on the cover, and he 
did a very nice job of it. His colors blended 
superbly, with the pale blue complexion of the 
black- browed hero dominating everything in 
sight. At a glance on the inside, we find an ex- 
cellent Bok on page 107. Bok is especially 
suited for weird and horror illustrations, but 
his style is a trifle too unusual for scientifica- 
tion — -a fact which several editors have ignored 
in the past. As for Finlay-r-well, I don’t know 
whether it’s me or the illustrations, but the boy 
is slipping. The only thing that was up to his 
usual delectable standard was the gal-ghoul 
thing on page 87. Of course the stuff that he is 
turning out now is still superior to the work 
done by other members of the paint and pencil 
pack, but lately Virg seems to be in a rut. I 
hope^the guy snaps out of it, because he used 
to turn out some really terrific masterpieces. 

Napolli is a trifle too sketchy. 

Now we came to the most important and en- 
joyable part of any prozine — the reader’s sec- 
tion. The Reader’s Viewpoint is a rather novel 
department. As it stands today, it serves as a' 
combination of* an ordinary letter column, a 
n trading post, a bulletin board, a personnel col- 
umn, and a correspondence corner— a conglom- 
eration of everything under this or any other 
sun. It’s quite large, which is as a letter section 
should be. Some of the letters printed are 
rather dated, but that is probably due to the 
amount received. I’ve always enjoyed reading 
the ravings of the frustrated little geniuses 
which make up scientifantasy’s clientele, and 
the Kidders’ Komer is worth the price of the 
magazine alone. Now that the paper shortage 
has lessened, why not add a few more pages? 
After all, the more people see their name in 
print, the more, people will buy the magazine, 
and you will have increased circulation! 

Incidentally, just to go along with the crowd, 
I’ll say that "I too have hundreds of back issues 
for sale (back to ’26) and if anyone is sucker . 
enough to waste a postcard or a letter, he’s 
liable to find that particular gem that he’s been 
looking for. No trade-ins required, no refer- 
ences, just leave your terminal-leave bonds as 
a down-payment. Oh, yeah, if there is a record 
collector in the crowd, drop a line. Behop or 
Fig makes no difference, as long as it’s music. 

So much for the commercial, shall we get 
back to the program? 

Pardon another suggestion, but as long as al- 
most everyone else is dropping hints for the 
F.F.M. contents page, I might as well put in a 
plug for a story. It’s “The Killer and the Slain” 


by Hugh Walpole. It’s a fantasy, though not 
humorous, by an English author, which is 
strictly for the “I believe a spirit can occupy 
another’s body” school. However, it is suited 
admirably for these pages. 

Artists? One reader suggested Paul. I’m all 
for that, with this exception. If he ever comes 
FFMward, let him illustrate scientifiction only, 
and'' limit him to machines. His machines still 
remain the model for all artists since those of 
“the good old days” and probably shall, but his 
j people appear rather artificial. Magarian would 
fit into these leaves quite nicely, and you al- 
ready have Finlay. Lawrence is better on cov- 
ers than interiors, but a Jittle variety is called 
for once in a while. Don’t let Bok scamper 
away, but give him stuff to do which is down 
his 'alley. 

Keep the Readers’ Viewpoint at its present 
high standard. Too many of your competitors 
have allowed-'their columns to degenerate into 
something thatNis not describable. If I used 
words, they would be DEROgatory. 

Go monthly if possible, but if you do, don’t 
let quantity interfere with quality. F.F.M. is 
on the upgrade now, and with a slight improve- 
ment of material could easily have the largest, 
circulation of ’em all. Nope, F.F.M. is not ray 
favorite magazine, like most of the readers 
think it is their favorite magaane. I have no 
favorite. 

Well, that’s about that for this, the October 
issue of F.F.M. Remember, readers, effen y’all 
have been tearing your hair over a certain 
magazine, glue it back on and communicate. 
Easy terms; Ninety day guarantee. And record 
collectors — let’s do some DISCussing, what say? 

. As for you, dear editor, keep up tire excellent 
•work. 

No matter what the other lit&e gnomes think, 
I like the magazine. 

Of course, a humorous novel would help a 
lot ... 

Quasi-seriously, 

Decil. 

170 “C” St., Apt. 2, 

Upland, Calif. 


WANTS SCIENCE-FICTION 
WRITERS’ MANUAL 

I am interested in trying to write science- 
fiction. Can you tell me if there is any book on 
the subject, or do I just have to study the reg- 
ular books on general fiction? This is such a 
specialized subject that I don’t see how the 
average instruction book can take you very far 
in your objective. 

Arthur Allen. 

Editor’s Note: We have heard rumors of a 
hook on the science of science fiction writing 
just recently brought out, in tohich seven dif- 
ferent successful writers in the field describe 
their methods. We suggest you write to Lloyd 
Arthur Eshhach , P. O. Box 159, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, who probably knows all of these au- 
thors and can give you some advice on how to 
get the book. 
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MOSKOWITZ ANSWERS DERLETH 

On page 118 of “The Readers’ Viewpoint” in 
the December, 1947 issue of F.F.M., August W. 
Derleth went to some pains to disprove the 
statement of Arthur Cox on page 125 of “The 
Readers’ Viewpoint” in the October, 1947 issue 
of F.F.M. that “The Willows” by Algernon 
Blackwood was H. P. Lovecraft’s “favorite” 
story. 

In all justice to Mr. Cox I think that this 
/correction” of Mr. Derleth's should be clari- 
fied so that the readers of F.F.M. will not get 
the wrong impression as to what authority Mr. 
Cox referred. 

All Derleth is saying is that Lovecraft did not 
in so many words specify an individual story 
as his “favorite”, but Mr. Cox had excellent 
grounds for his statement which was obviously, 
derived from the last known listing of weird 
tales by Lovecraft which was published 
through the courtesy of H. C. Koenig on page 
22 of the October, 1934 issue of “The Fantasy 
Fan” under the title of “The Favorite Weird 
Stories” of H. P. Lovecraft. Oh this list “The 
Willows” by Algernon Blackwood is first in or- 
der. On page 67 of his book “HPL: a memoir”, 
August Derleth quoting a list obtained from B. 
K. Hart which precedes The Fantasy Fan list, 
also has “The Willows” placing first. 

“The Fantasy Fan” list was included in an 
issue dedicated to Lovecraft, and containing a 
great deal of other material by him. Lovecraft 
was alive at the time and undoubtedly received 
a copy for he contributed generously tq. later 
issues as well. Lovecraft never made any cor- 
rection in print to this list, so it is reasonable 
to assume that he was satisfied with it just as 
published. In “H.P.L.: a memoir”, Derleth 
calls his earlier list “Lovecraft’s choice of ‘the 
best’ in the field of the weird sHbrt story.” 
There is no such limiting statement appended 
to the later list, neither is there any hint that 
the list is not in chronological order. In fact 
the later list deliberately points out that its 10th 
choice, “The Moon Pool”, is the original novel- 
ette version, and not the novelized combination 
with its sequel, thereby offering reasonable 
evidence that novels as well as shorts were 
considered in the compiling of the list. 

I think in view of the foregoing that Mr. 
Cox’s statement had a reasonable derivation 
in fact and that Mr. Derleth’s arguments lie in 
the realm of semantics. 

Sam Moskowitz. 

446 Jelliff Ave., 

Newark 8, N. J. 

P. S. In his scholarly essay, “Supernatural 
Horror in Literature”, H. P. Lovecraft said of 
“The Willows” by Algernon Blackwood: “Here 
art and restraint in narrative reach their very 
highest development, and an impression of past- 
ing poignancy is produced without a single 
strained passage or a single false note.” 


MR. BENCE TO MR. DERLETH 

Re. August Derleth’s correction, in the De- 
cember issue of F.F.M., of Arthur Cox's state- 


ment regarding Lovecraft’s preference for Al- 
gernon Blackwood’s “The Willows”. Has Mr. 
Derleth forgotten what his own firm publishes? 
On page xiv of “Beyond the Wall of Sleep,” a 
volume of Lovecraft stories put out in 1943 by 
Arkham House (of which Mr. Derleth is owner, 
or co-owner), Lovecraft, in his autobiography, 
distinctly states “ The greatest weird tale ever 
written is probably Algernon Blackwood’s “The 
Willows If this is not expressing a preference 
(call it “favoritism”, if you will) then what is? / 
Lovecraft wrote this autobiography in Novem- 
ber, 1933, four years after he had compiled the 
list that Mr. Derleth refers to. 

Furthermore, on page 67 of Mr. Derleth’s 
own work, “HPL: a memoir,” Algernon Black- 
wood’s “The Willows” stands at the top of the 
list of the “best” in weird stories which Love- 
craft submitted to B. K. Hart, the Providence 
J ournal columnist. - 

William H. D. Bence. 

141-19 228th St., 

Laurelton, L, I. 

P. S. I haven’t mentioned anything about the 
mag., F.F.M., because I think it is perfect — 
everything that could be desired in fantastic 
fiction. 

AUSTRALIA PROTESTS 

I thought that Lawrence’s cover for “Allan 
and the Ice -Gods” was the most beautiful 
you've had to date. Lawrence showed real 
artistry in his portrayal of the girl in the ice. 
Finlay’s illustrations for the story were almost 
on a par with his previous ones, too. “Minimum 
Man” I enjoyed very much, “People of the 
Ruins” was a well-written example of a very 
much hackneyed plot. 

Now, my main grievance! “Boomerang”. The 
Bok illustration was delightful, more of him, 
please, Jf he can continue to work like that. 
But — the" story! Ugh! Mr. Whitley has visited 
Sydney, I agree with him on that point. In fact, 
several friends of mine met him here. Doubt- 
less he took good note of the geography of the 
city. I found his place names faultless. The 
idea of the story wasn’t bad, in fact it was re- 
freshing to find a fantasy author who realized 
that Australia existed. But the dialogue! Real- 
ly! I had great difficulty translating most of it, 
Normal Australians speak like Americans or 
Englishmen — the same language, the only dif- 
ference being variations in inflexion and accent. 

What part of the world Mr. Whitley’s speech 
came" from I cannot imagine. Perhaps he 
thought he was correctly interpreting our 
speech — he was mistaken. It bore a vague re- 
semblance to the debased form of cockney dia- 
lect as found in lower classes of detective liter- 
ature — but no likeness to our speech. Very few 
Australians have ever heard of the quaint 
pseudo -Australian idioms which he so fondly 
used. We’ve learned about them from the Hol- 
lywood films, and a few cowpunchers from our 
vast out- back. The majority of Australians 
abhor them, and I can certainly not imagine 
any time, however far in the future when the 
average Australian would be likely to use them. 
If there is one thing calculated to annoy an 
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Australian it is people writing in their idea of 
the vernacular of a country about which they 
know nothing at all. Still, I must admit, from 
my point of view, I found the story the most 
amusing you’ve published in a long time. 

Stirling Macoboy. 

25 Shellcove Road, 

Neutral Bay, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
SWAP OFFER 

Would anyone who can supply any or all of 
the following items, which I need for my col- 
lection, please write to me, indicating what they 
would accept in exchange: — 

Science and Invention 3 December 1927. April, 
May, July, 1928. 

Argosy-All-Story Weekly, August 14 and 
September 4, 1920. 

Weird Tales , August 1926, October 1933, Jan- 
uary and August 1934. 

The Moon Pool and The Metal Monster by A. 
Merritt (pocket editions). 

Rex Stout Mystery Magazine No. 3. 

Finlay_ Portfolio No. 2, 

Thomas G. L. Cockcroft. 

Ill Owen St., 

Wellington South, New Zealand 

ONE OF THE GIRLS SPEAKS 

Just finished “The City of Wonder” and I 
can truly say it was swell. The only comment 
I have to offer' is that it ended sadly. Being 
only a woman, I hated to see such a love as 
theirs was described end so tragically. But it 
was a swell story. 

Artwork for said story was super but Finlay 
is always good; my favorite artist. I didn’t 
care much for the cover — just didn’t appeal to 
me. 

“Day of the Deepies” was fair but the shorts 
always seem poor after reading the novel. 

I like your long letter column and was glad 
to see you printed quite a few letters from us 
fern. Thanks! I hate to pick up a mag and dis- 
cover with the usual shock that it’s packed with 
letters from fellows. Maybe if you look real 
hard, you’ll find one small lonely letter from 
a fern tucked a way back at the end of the 
column. I’ve been an ardent sf fan for six 
years, since I was 14 to be exact, and I hate 
to see the fellows have all the say-so in SF. 

Since I’ve been married, I’ve dropped out of 
sf circles and lost contact with all my old pen 
pals. Therefore, I’d like to make new ones and 
join a club or two. I’d be glad to hear from all 
who write as I have lots of time to answer all 
letters. 

Here’s hoping my missive doesn’t meet with 
a fiery death in the furnace. 

Frances Hubacek. 

635 Schifferdecker Ave., 

Joplin, Missouri 

SOME WORDS FROM RAINES 

The October issue heralds a new trend in 
F.F.M., I hope; After an excruciating, protract- 
ed diet of typically dull, insipid, British yarns, 


i.e. “Minimum Man,” “People of the Ruins,” 
E. Charles Vivian’s “The City of Wonder” was 
a positive relief, and a laudable one. Even 
though still British it is at least different. The 
best to date since “Allan and the Ice-Gods.” 
Although “Minimum Man” may deserve praise 
from a literary standpoint (or does it?) its main 
idea is an effort to one’s intellect, so called. The 
concept of two or three hundred barbarically 
inclined, narrowly prejudiced homuncular x ego- 
maniacs subjugating a whole world superior in 
technological development is— well, it strains 
the bounds of credulity to the utmost. Even a 
fantasist’s. Not so long ago some one hundred 
and sixty millions of normal-sized egomaniacs 
tried that same old routine. 

I have a pet peeve against most British au- 
thors. Starting with H. G. Wells, the chief in- 
stigator, they seem to use a story, merely as a 
vehicle in which to express their own socio- 
logical, economic, and political views. Aside 
from Machen, Dunsany, Haggard, Wakefield, 
Blackwood, and two or three others, you can 
throw the rest down their antiquated drains. 

The October cover was below par, but the 
Finlay interiors were very fine and show much 
improvement over ,some of his recent stuff. 
Some have been harping on V. F.’s unoriginal- 
ity on certain illustrations of the recent past, 
but anyone who can capture -the essence of 
elemental evil as he did on pages 21 and 87, is 
certainly original enough for me. Hannes Bok 
is a preferable addition to your staff of artists. 
His grotesque, oddly angled characters, and 
amorphous, harshly brooding landscapes add a 
bizarre touch well in keeping with the atmos- 
phere of a fantasy magazine. Though I think 
he’s being misused on the pseudoseientifiction 
which you’ve been featuring in the short story 
department. He should be doing “true” fantasy. 

Nowadays the fad among F.F.M. readers 
seems to be that of suggesting types of stories 
to print in F.F.M. May I add my two shekels’ 
worth? There are many types of fantasy which 
would be agreeably received by the majority. 
All the way from the Dunsanian never-never 
lands through the , exotic, alien and noxious 
worlds of C. A. Smith and H. P. Lovecraft, the 
glittering adventure -fantasies of Merritt and 
Haggard, down to the pagan, malevolent en- 
tities of Machen and the darker morbid side of 
human existence — demonology, sorcery, psy- 
chological “borderland” themes — the latter as 
exemplified by Stevens’ “Serapion.” Note I 
merely point out these types as examples; I’m 
not suggesting the specific use of these authors’ 
works. And how about some paganism, prefer- 
ably Egyptian? Since Rohmer, Haggard, and 
Merritt, the goddess Isis, Ishtar to you Baby- 
lonians, has intrigued me greatly. 

To ail you scientification hounds — let’s leave 
s-f out of F.F.M. Let the current purveyors of 
same take care of that. But if we must have 
s-f for cripes sake no “mutant” stones or 
“atomic-war-aftermaths”! Said purveyors are 
handling them, also — to an irritating degree. 

It pains me deeply to see the extent to which 
inflation has ensconced its ominous tentacles 
even into the fantasy world. Mediocre blurbs 
are panned off at fantastic prices rivalling 
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Homer originals. Unsuspecting neophytes grope 
their way blindly through a maelstrom of bids 
and counterbids. Owners have become cagier 
than the proverbial Scotsman. So to all you 
miserly Midases, you tentative tycoons, you 
bilious bibliophiles; I have copies of Merritt’s 
and Bok’s “The Fox Woman,” Merritt’s “The 
Drone Man,” Chayim Blach’s “The Golem.” 
Just try and get them. Hah. 

The editors of F.F.M. may sometimes be 
amazed, or shall we say amused, at the meticu- 
lousness with which their magazine is literally 
picked apart, dissected, vivisected, wholly and 
particularly, by its various readers and in con- 
sequence they are recipients of sundry sug- 
gestions, praise, comments, critical or other- 
wise. But as such theyjneed no greater indica- 
tion that F.F.M. is not merely just another mag 
among the ranks of entertainment “blurbs,” 
but has risen to an estimable niche in the bibli- 
ophiles’ category. As a parting reminder of 
that old refrain, when can we expect monthly 
publication, well, when can we? Keep up the 
poem department whenever space permits. The 
accompanying illustrations are a delightful 
addition, too. 

With due respect, 

Tony Raines. 

Lone Wolf, Okla. 

“VIEWPOINTS” COMPLIMENTED 

In glancing over the Readers’ Viewpoint this 
last issue (Oct.), I noticed nearly 20 pages of 
letters!! That is a sure sign that the fans really 
like F.F.M. A person can get a lot of informa- 
tion just in reading over these letters and not- 
ing the stories mentioned, criticisms, wants, and 
back issues to sell. And the letters are not cut 
There is only one thing that could improve this 
set-up; a brief comment, by the Editor, on each 
letter. 

I am sending you my subscription renewal, 
herewith, as I do not want to miss an issue. 
Why don’t you fans buy two of each issue? 
You’ll be doing some fan a favor in the near 
future. Use that second copy for trading. It 
will be in mint condition, also. As it is, very 
few old issues are available and then at a high 
price. 

If anyone is interested in a Finlay Folio or 
“The Sign of the Burning Hart” by Col. D. H. 
Keller, just drop me a card. I notice that many 
NI’.F.F. members write letters to Readers’ 
Viewpoint. Keep it up, N3F-ers. 

K. Martin Carlson. 

1028 3rd Ave. So., 

Moorhead, Minn. 

NEW WASHINGTON CLUB 

In the past I have noticed that this magazine 
has given a helping hand to fan activities and 
people collecting and trading SF mags and 
books. 

And I would like to announce that several 
of us in this area have gotten together and have 
founded the Washington Science Fiction So- 
ciety. Which will be devoted to the interest of 
Science Fiction Phantasy, and related subjects. 


We have had a couple of informal meetings 
and we hope to have our meetings every other 
week. That is the general plan so far, and there 
are other details that we have yet not decided 
on as we have just started. 

So if any reader in Washington and vicinity 
would be interested, please get in contact with 
Frank Kerkhof, 1705 Q St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Pfc. Russell Swanson, 11147855. 
Special Service Office, 

South Post Ft. Myer, Va. 


LIKES “MASTERS OF FANTASY” 

I suppose I am a member of that group, of 
fantasy fans and readers who always start out 
their letters to you by saying that this is the 
first time they have ever written to you but 
have had long acquaintance with F.F.M. So 
there! 

Your recently established “Masters of Fan- 
tasy” series receives my highest approval and 
appreciation. The October M. of F. featuring 
Merritt interested me very much because I 
am an extremely ardent Merritt fan. My only 
criticism and regret is that you did not include 
a complete list of his works — both novels and 
.shorts — with it. I really mean this because I 
am very interested in finding them out I here- 
by say that some fantasy collector of Merritt 
would earn my eternal gratitude by sending 
me as complete a list as possible. 

The cover by Lawrence illustrating the “City 
of Wonder” was good and worthy of praise but 
I have seen better. In some aspects it was a 
very pleasant change from some horror covers 
that you have had. • 

I refer in particular to a certain 1 cover for 
April ’46 which was illustrated with clutching 
hands of bone. Fantasy may include a great 
deal of horror but I think there are more who 
like covers of beautiful fantasy. 

Vivian’s “City of Wonder” attracted my at- 
tention because of the great similarity of it to 
Haggard’s “Allan Quatermain” in general. A 
few instances: a lost pastoral people, the large 
amounts of gold, the civil war, and the extreme 
resemblance between Watkins and Allan 
Quatennain both in form and personality. In 
some places it was extremely well written, and 
it was illustrated to perfection by Finlay. 

In closing may I say your “Readers’ View- 
point” is the best in the field? 

Richard Basileus. 

627 33rd Ave., 

Seattle 22, Wash.. 


WANTS NEW FINLAY PORTFOLIO 

Quite some time has passed since you gave 
us a Finlay portfolio. Surely you cannot help 
noticing the remarkable work he is continually 
turning out. Almost all of it is meritorious 
enough to appear in a folio, and yet how much 
of it has appeared? I’ll tell you: None, abso- 
lutely none. 

Why not get out your dusty files and take a 
look at some of the illustrations which are lying 
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in dim obscurity? It is time you chose about 
sixteen or twenty-four pictures for a portfolio 
and put same within the reach of your cus- 
tomers. And do not let • pictures’ requirement 
extend only to full -page drawing; some of the 
half -page and double-page work is good also. 

Cordell Mahaney. 

1252 Magazine St, 

Vallejo, Calif. 

J. J. STAMP’S PRIVATE POLL 

My vote by mail program proved definitely 
successful, and herewith are the results of same. 
The poll as you will remember was “what do 
you consider is the best story to appear in 
F.F.M. since Feb. 1946?” I was amazed at the 
number of letters received. Exactly 215. And 
here is how the voting went: 

“Undying Monster,” 67; “People of the 
Ruins,” 52; “The Star Rover,” 40; “Allan and 
the Ice-Gods,” 21; “Twenty-fifth Hour” 14; 
“Island of Capt. Sparrow,” 8; “The Island of 
Dr. Moreau,” 7; “Minimum Man,” 4; “Unthink- 
able,” 1; “Before the Dawn,” 1. Total 215. 

“People of the Ruins” gave “The Undying 
Monster” a close chase until the latter part of 
the poll, then'll. K.’s story pulled into the lead 
to stay. ’ My own choice, “The Twenty-fifth 
Hour,” came a bad fifth, the two island stories 
were almost equally popular. Sparrow gaining 
the decision; “Minimum Man” proved disap- 
pointing, and the least said about “Unthinkable” 
and “Before the Dawn” the better, although I 
believe “Unthinkable” should deserve a higher 
rating. 

“The Willows” was considered the best short, 
by a number of the fans. Enough said about 
the poll. Have just finished the Oct. issue and 
again we have a sad conclusion to the story. 
How about a happy ending for a change? “City 
of Wonder” was fair, and the short story proved 
satisfying. 

Ray Milland looked good on the cover. Where 
did Lawrence get his inspiration, from “The 
Lost Weekend?? Just remove the helmet from v 
the head and in-place of the pistol place a short 
beer — what have you? — Ray in one of his great 
scenes. Before I sign off, I thought you might 
like to know that more letters came from the 
State of New York than any of the other 47, 
hence the Fantasy State. Still need lots of 
F.F.M.s prior to Dec, ’45. 

J. J. Stamp. 

Nerval, Ontario, Canada, 

A BIG “THANK YOU”! 

A great big “thank you” for the wonderfully 
long October Readers’ Viewpoint. I enjoy this 
part of your mag tremendously and, although 
it has always been very good, we have never 
had a treat like this before. I hope this con- 
tinues because the longer it is, the better as far 
as this fan is concerned. I wish, though, that 
you would insert more personal comments or 
at least answer all direct questions if possible. 

I give first place to Ernest S. Dale, second to 
Jack Clements and third a tie between Garvin 
Berry, my old pen-pal, and Russ Manning. 


Since there were so many letters this time it 
was very hard to choose, but them’s my fav- 
orites. 

Now for some comments on individual let- 
ters: 

James W. Ayers: Although I don’t think 
“People of the Ruins” was the best since “25th 
Hour”, I liked your comments about the story 
tremendously I notice you lilted “Island of 
Captain Sparrow” ... I can’t see why ... I 
love story -ratings and, since mine is naturally 
different from yours, here’s my equivalent to 
your list. Instead of a 1, 2, 3 rating, I’ll divide 
them into classes. Class A is tops, B next, so 
on . 

Class A:, “Before the Dawn,” John Taine; 
“The Twenty- Fifth Hour,” Herbert Best; 
“Prisoner in Time,” V. E. Thiessen; “The 
People of the Ruins,” Edward Shanks; “Boom- 
erang,” George Whitley. 

Class B: “The House of the Secret,” Claude 
Farrere; “Allan and the Ice-Gods,” H. Rider 
Haggard; “Minimum N Man,” Andrew Marvell. 

Class C: “The Island of Dr. Moreau,” H. G. 
Wells. 

There they are, the lists within each class 
are in order of appearance. Yes, it will be a 
long time before “The Twenty-Fifth Hour” will 
meet its superior, a very long time. In regard 
to “The Undying Monster,” I don’t go for this 
kind, either. Count me in on that monthly 
deal, too. 

J. J. Stamp: Another nice tribute to “The 
People •'of the Ruins,” but in my opinion it 
is not a fantasy but, as Jack Clements points 
out, a stf tale. Nice thoughtful paragraph about 
the future, J.J., but does everything now point 
to a rosy future? I agree wholeheartedly on 
the tremendous effect the tragic ending had on 
the reader ... I’ll never forget that Lawrence 
pic that sums it all up so magnificently on 
P. 65. Benson’s “Caterpillars” didn’t move me 
to horror or anything else and neither did its 
Lawrence pic. What an observant fan is Stamp 
— I checked up and he is right about P. 87 
being a repository for great art. * It occurs on 
that page in Feb. 46, Feb. 47, June 47 and Aug. 
47 — all by Lawrence and all magnificent. There 
have been no poor pics on that page and at 
least four superb ones! Well, the Andrew 
Marvell story didn’t exactly turn out marvel- 
lous, but it was pretty good. 

Milton Papayianis: This is a very interesting 
letter to me, because its author is just as fanati- 
cal about fantasy as I am about stf. If I may, I 
would like to answer some of his questions. 
To start with a definition of stf and fantasy is 
needed. Here’s mine: stf is fiction based on 
science, that means any science. It has a broad 
field and many variations, but the dominant 
idea is one of natural explanation. No matter 
how weird or out of this world the stf story 
may become, it is always shown to be based 
on natural phenomenon, even if the explanation 
is not expressly stated and even if the descrip- 
tions in tile story are utterly alien. In short, to 
be science fiction a story must be possible. 
The readers of stf became readers because they 
had elastic minds which could accept the pos- 
sibility of countless ideas which another type 
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of person would scoff at or not understand 
or both. Not necessarily probable, but possible 
— that’s stf to me. 

R. R. Anger, 

520 Highland Ave., 

Ottawa, Ont,, Canada. 

POEMS WELCOME IN F.F.M 

As a long-time follower of F.F.M., there are 
a few observations that I would like to make on 
the October issue, along with some comments 
on the magazine in general. I hope I won’t 
sound too critical, but it seems evident that 
the mag is not all that it once was. The very 
presence of discord in the formerly 100% -rave 
letters column should serve to indicate this. 

I managed to get all the way through Vivian’s 
“The City of Wonder,” which automatically 
places it several notches above “Unthinkable,” 
“Minimum Man,” “The People of the Ruins,” 
etc., etc. It struck me as a fairly well-done tale, 
and how well the fans like it will depend upon 
whether or not they’re fed up with lost-race 
stories. I am. 

Two items before we leave the fa-a-abulous 
city: (a) Vivian’s mutterings about souls wan- 
dering about and “blending” with the Piltdown 
Man — who was considerably more than an ani- 
mal, Mr. Vivian to the contrary — are enough to 
make an anthropologist contemplate Lovecraft- 
ian vengeance, and (b) how about finding an- 
other name besides Eve for the heroines? Call 
her Venus or Looanna or Hey , youl or some- 
thing. Anything. 

Leinster’s “Day of the Deepies” was likewise 
a good treatment of a theme that has been done 
to death. It was not as good a short story as 
“The City of Wonder” was a novel, to make^a 
very odious comparison. 

All is not yet lost, however. Both poems, and 
Flynn’s “Death” in particular, were fine; con- 
siderably above the average, in magazines or 
elsewhere. Neil Austin's sketch oii Merritt 
was a tasteful tribute, as was . his work on 
Lovecraft last issue. I don’t care for Napoli, 
but Finlay and Bok were splendid on the in- 
teriors. Finlay is still the king of fantasy art- 
ists; considering the stories he’s illustrated 
lately, his pix are as good as ever. Lawrence’s 
cover is not up to his best, but it’s not bad by 
any means. 

As I have said before (which goes to show 
how much good it does) , your trouble seems to 
be that you are publishing fantastic stories in- 
stead of fantasy. There is a difference, of 
course. Fantasy is a mood, a style, a method of 
expression, and is quite distinct from plot as 
such. For instance, this current novel, handled 
differently, would have made a good fantasy; 
it had good possibilities in Nantia et al. Many 
of Merritt’s brilliant works fall into the lost- 
race category, but such is his spell that you 
have to think twice to realize the fact. 

Enuf of that. I am sure that you know what 
fantasy is at least as much as I do. Perhaps 
you have decided to stick to the lost-race, end- 
of-the-world, and back-to-the-ape type of 
story. Okay — but get the good ones. Haggard 
wrote good adventure stories. Vardis TTisher 


wrote some literate, thoughtful pre-histories. 
(His “Darkness and the Deep” starts with a 
prologue that is truly beautiful writing.) There 
are several thousand novels about The End, all 
of which are better than things like “People of 
the Ruins.” 

In the happy event that you are looking for 
some material worthy of the old F.F.M., I 
suggest Lovecraft’s “Dream-Quest of Unknown 
Kadath,” never before in’ a magazine, Merritt’s 
“The Fox Woman,” well- completed by Hannes 
Bok, anything by Olaf Stapledon, any of Alger- 
non Blackwood’s weird novels, and some good 
science fiction to break the monotony. Even 
vampires and werewolves would look fresh and 
original now. 

On the shorts, I like Bradbury and C. L. 
Moore for the new material (who doesn’t?), 
and Ambrose Bierce for the traditional. H. G, 
Wells wrote some good weird shorts — far, far 
better than his novels, it seems to me. 

The Reader’s Viewpoint is as good as ever, 
for which praise unto Ghu. 

I hope all the. above criticism will be of some 
use; I write in the fond hope of a coming 
Renaissance. Maybe one of those remaining 
. Taines would start it off. . . . 

j Chad Oliver. 

c/o Mrs. Allen Baker, 

Kerrville, Texas 

LEINSTER STORY VERY GOOD 

The October issue of F.F.M. was quite suc- 
cessful as far as this reader is concerned. E. 
Charles Vivian’s exciting yam, “The City of 
Wonder” was reminiscent of Haggard, which 
is good indeed. 

The cover for this tale did not seem par- 
ticularly effective at first glance but a closer 
study proved it to be one of the better covers 
produced for the more recent- issues. The 
spirit of the Vivian story was portrayed very 
remarkably by Lawrence’s painting. In fact, 
it is regrettable that the same artist did not 
do the inside illustrations for the story. How- 
ever, Finlay’s illustrations were good with ex- 
ception of the double -page title spread which' 
was much too mundane for him to portray in 
his usual style. The illustrations as, a whole, 
this issue, looked more like the work he used 
to do before he went in the Army. 

Jt is really nice to see Bok’s illustrations once 
more gracing the pages of our favorite mag. 
His yrork is actually more distinctive than 
that of Finlay or Lawrence. 

Second on the October bill of fare was Mur- 
ray Leinster’s “The Day of the Deepies.” This 
story was really very good, but if your edi- 
torial policy includes publishing science -fiction 
shorts, why not publish an occasional science- 
fiction novel such as Munsey Publications did? 
Since science-fiction in books is very limited, 
perhaps you could obtain the services of one 
of the top stf writers such as E. E. Smith and 
have him write an original novel. 

The “Masters of Fantasy” page rates an ex- 
tremely close third to the two stories. By all 
means, definitely include this in all forth- 
coming issues. It is, in my estimation, one of 
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the very best features of any fantasy or stf mag. 
Mr. Austin’s drawings and script for both the 
Lovecraft and Merritt appreciations showed a 
genuine knowledge of their works. 

Don Hutchison. 

7 Tacoma Ave., 

Toronto 5, Ontario, 

Canada. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Congratulations! “The City of Wonder” was 
as superior to “Minimum Man” as the latter 
was to the June novel. If the quality of the 
stories keeps increasing at this rate, we’ll soon 
have a magazine equal to the much discussed 
“old” F.F.M. In my opinion, “The City of 
Wonder” is the best novel since “The ,Undying 
Monster.” (I’ll probably start a controversy 
with this statement, but I consider “Allan and 
the Ice-Gods” one of Haggard’s few mediocre 
works, and “The Star Rover” rather weak on 
plot. There, I’ve said it, and I’m glad!). 

I have one complaint. It’s in regard to the 
blurbs for Vivian’s story. From them, I in- 
ferred that “The City of Wonder” was a weird 
novel, or, at least, a great deal more fantastic 
than it' proved to be. I suggest that whoever 
composes them read the story first. The cover 
was rather unimaginative. With all the possi- 
bilities the story offered, it seems to me Lawr- 
ence made a very poor choice. The inside 
illustrations weren’t up to F.F.M.’s usual stan- 
dards, but you still have the best illustrations 
• in the fantasy field. 

My suggestion for publishing in F.F.M. is 
“Ayesha; the Return of She”. I agree with 
some other correspondents of yours that “She”, 
is too easily obtainable (I discovered three dif- 
ferent editions in one day’s search). It seems 
to me that you should publish this story .as 
soon as possible. There has been a greater de- 
mand for it than any other story, excepting 
“Dream Quest of Unknown Kadath”, which I 
also nominate for early publication. 

I think you are doing a great service to 
fandom by allowing readers to publish their 
trade lists in the readers’ column. Of course, I 
wouldn’t want you* to think I’m just saying that 
so you’ll print my wants. Haha. Heaven for- 
fend (??). I wouldn’t dream of mentioning 
that I’d like to trade copies of “Dracula” (mint, 
jkt), “Frankenstein” (almost mint), “In the 
Midst of Life” (tales by Bierce, mint, jkt.) “The 
Beast with Five Fingers” (20 tales by Harvey 
near mint, jkt.) or “She” (1890 Caxton Edition, 
fine), for, early issues, if possible in excellent 
condition (must have cover intact), of Science 
Wonder or Wonder Stories. 

Don’t feel insulted because I don’t want any 
F.F.M.s at present. I’ll get around to them, 
eventually. 

I have a request for some information. As 
long as I’ve been an stfantast (all of a year 
and a half, now), I’ve been under the impres- 
sion that F.F.M. appeared in 1939. Now, look- 
ing through the letters to .the editor, I find a 
fan who professes to have been a loyal reader 
of FFM since 1936! 

Suggestion Department: 

1) Trim the edges of F.F.M. This sounds like 


a silly request, but it’s much easier to preserve, 
intact, mags whose edges are even. Also please 
cut the cover down to the size of the pages. 

2) If you can’t go monthly, at least try to give 
us, as one fan suggested, a quarterly (in addi- 
tion to the regular bi-monthly) featuring one 
author’s work every time. This, in fact, would 
even be preferable to a monthly F.F.M. 

3) When that excellent series, Masters of 
Fantasy is completed, reprint all the pix on 
glossy paper and issue them in portfolio form. 
Thus, every fan can have his gallery of fam- 
ous authors. This would be especially nice as a 
decoration for fantasy club rooms. 

In closing, let me congratulate you _ on the 
recent gigantic ^letter section. I imagine it’s 
the biggest ever to appear in any prozine. 
Keep up the good work! 

Anticipatorally (whew!) yours, 

Dan Mulcahy. 

4170 Utah St., 

St. Louis 16, Mo. \ 

P.S. If anyone would like to trade the above* 
mentioned mags for one copy of Amazing 
Stories Annual, in excellent condition but no 
cover, let me know. Just drop a card with 
your bid. 

Thanks, D.M. 

ABOUT “UNTHINKABLE” 

Your leading novels are invariably well se- 
lected. It is otherwise .with your shorts — es- 
pecially those dealing with spectral spiders and 
caterpillars! 

Frankly, I am amazed that “Unthinkable” did 
v not ring the bell with your readers. Of course 
the ruined world theme of it has been over- 
played in F.F.M. Still, the treatment in “Un- 
thinkable” was epic and original. The dramatic 
suddenness of the catastrophe in the midst of 
unloading the supplies, the “unthinkable” 
change in the prospects of the expedition, the 
immediate decision of Rattray to prepare for 
the" worst, while hoping for the best (which is 
true genius, and real optimism) the super- 
human efforts, essentially successful,- to make 
the derelict’s engines serviceable, and finally 
the nobel conviction of a call by destiny, and 
the resultant girding up of loins to the task of 
rebuilding the world — all these in my opinion 
make “Unthinkable” one of the best stories, 
ever written. 

It is of course a fact that there are British; 
citizens like me who have read American mag-'-, 
azines since their tender youth, who can read ! 
American stories with all the understanding t 
of the American-born, but in the very nature 
of things there are not many Americans who 
can enter into the spirit of a British yam. I 
bespeak, on the part of American readers, and 
I do it humbly and respectfully, a re-examina- 
tion of “Unthinkable” in the light of my re- 
marks, and I am sure the revised verdict will; 
be favorable. “People of the Ruins” did not 
satisfy me. The hero lacked the will to measure 
up to his opportunities. Certainly the author 
showed courage - and originality in killing off 
his hero and the latter’s bride. Such ruthless - 
ness is indeed rare. London’s “Star* Rover” is 
superb. Nuif sed. 
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“The City of Wonder” was good enough, but 
why kill off such a charming girl? “Before 
the Dawn” and “Allan and the Ice-Gods’ 5 
suited me fine. Strange to say, I can’t remem- 
ber “The 25th Hour,” yet it might have been 
one I rated highly. I usually pass my mags 
(and they are legion) on to somebody else. I 
wish you would reprint “The Spot of Life.” 
F.F.M. and its companion became unobtainable 
here just about the time you printed the S. of L. 

Congratulations and best wishes. 

Thos. H. Casidy. 

Horen, Alberta, Canada. 

FOR READERS 16 TO 17 

I have read only two issues of your excellent 
magazine. But from now on I’m going to 
read them all. Here are some of the reasons 
that I am making Famous Fantastic Mysteries 
one of my favorite magazines. 

1. Good stories by famous authors. 

2. Excellent illustrations and a lot of them. 

3. Most important of all (in my opinion), 
you have a really swell readers 5 page. More 
readers get their letters published than in any 
other magazine that I know of. 

Your last feature, “The City of Wonder” was 
one swell story. Vivian’s style is much like 
Haggard’s (I have read “King Solomon’s 
Mines”). I enjoyed reading some of the poems 
you printed. Keep it up. 

My main purpose in writing this letter is to 
start a correspondence with someone who 
really likes science-fiction and who is 16 or 17 
years of age. I know of no one in my vicinity 
who is my age and really likes to read it. 

Bob Strickler. 

6719 Chestnut Ave., 

Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

“DEEPIES” SWELL 

See what I mean? Ha? You wouldn’t pay any 
attention to your fans, but went right ahead 
and published another one of those “world in 
the dumps” things (I refer to “People of the 
Ruins.”) And now practically every letter 
in your Oct. ish which does not praise you to 
the heavens, states, suhs, that you have gone 
far enough. I don’t suppose it would have mat- 
tered so much if your stories had appealed more 
to' we fantastics, but they seemed to grow 
progressively worse, with “People of the Ruins” 
hitting bottom, rock bottom. Such a dull, in- 
sipid tale never did I expect to see between 
your covers. However, I suppose you’re getting 
tired of letters trying to beat the fact of your 
folly into your head, so 111 ease off — and any- 
way I notice that your last two “Minimum 
Man” and “City of Wonder” are of a different 
and better type. 

It’s a good thing you haven’t gone monthly, 
because with your seeming mania for sticking to 
one type of story till you have run it into the 
ground, we’d get so sick and tired of the same 
thing month after month that we might — or 
something equally drastic. 

I know, I know. I don’t have to buy your 
old mag. But if I didn’t, how would I get to 


read those, wonderful Murray Leinster stories 
with Bok illustrations? “Day of the Deepies” is 
the best short you’ve run since “Daemon.” And 
classing it with “Daemon” means that it’s 
right up there crowding “The Willows” and 
“Wendigo.” And Hannes Bok! Now I see why 
your old fans were so anxious to have him back. 
What a wonderful artist! More more and more 
from both, please. 

By the way, since we’re on the subject of 
pics, Finlay’s pencil drawing (if pencil it was)' 
in “The City of Wonder,” Page 55, had a 
wonderfully distinct atmosphere of its own. 
Better than his pen and inks, I believe. More, 
please. 

I find it hard to make up my mind about 
“The City of Wonder.” Everything was going 
well until that vampire bat got in. For Pete’s 
sakes. Blood sucking by Vampire Bats, yet. 
That sort' of stuff went out with “Frankenstein” 
and “Dracula.” It was actually hard for me to 
read on, and only the death of Eve regained 
my interest. Vivian’s writing actually became 
powerful then, and continued to be so until the 
very end. Perhaps some day I’ll mentally by- 
pass the vampire episode while I’m rereading 
the story, and by so doing, get the true worth 
and thrill from the tale. Perhaps. ' 

As great as the hue and cry about World’s 
Finis stories, has been the request for some 
- truly off trail tales. Who cares if it should con- 
tain some necessary stfiction? Most good fan- 
tasy set on some other planet would be wonder- 
ful. And you have to admit it would be a 
change. Get Taine to do it, if he hasn’t already. 
He couldn’t do a bad one if he tried. 

I want to thank all of the fans who have writ- 
ten to me, both those who wrote to help me 
in my collecting and those who wrote just to be 
writing. I promise to answer every letter I re- 
ceive. Debtors excepted. 

Congrats on your lengthened letter depart- 
ment. It’s really a help to those of us who are 
trying to let others know of our collecting de- 
sires. 

Russ Manning. 

Box 1746, 

Orcutt, Calif. 

MESSAGE FROM BEYOND? 

Just finished reading the October issue of 
F.F.M. For once I liked the long story, “The 
City of Wonder.” It was good. Including the 
love. I also liked “The Day of the Deepies.” 
Ask Don Wilson if he’s a dero. What’s wrong 
with “The 25th Hour”? I liked it. 

Graveyard Jones, 

2nd Grave from the left of the gate. 

OCT. ISSUE A HONEY 

The Oct. issue of F.FM. was again a honey. 
Lawrence’s cover was next best but no com- 
parison to Finlay. 

The story was beautifully written. I par- 
ticularly liked the part of the journey to the 
City. In fact the whole story sort of had me 
spellbound. It was one of the few that I have 
read in a whole evening. 
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Now to Finlay — his inside pics were really 
superb. Now we have Finlay again at his high 
pre-war standard. He has a technique for his 
dream pictures of floating radiant creatures and 
horrible little animals that could never be 
surpassed. I would like a whole volume of his 
work. I hope you can. come out with another 
Finlay Folio. 

Jack Roberts. 

69 Erie St., 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

ART WORK SUPERB 

This is my 1st letter to F.F.M. although I 
have read every issue and have a complete 
file. 

I do consider F.F.M. the best magazine in its 
field but do have just a few criticisms: 

1. Why not monthly publication? 

2. Why not trimmed edges? Everybody wants 
. them. 

3. Why not ever print a story that previously 
appeared in a magazine? Why thus eliminate 
the. use of authors such as Burroughs, Merritt, 
Lovecraft, Kline? Also other Munsey authors? 

4. Why not re-issue favorite novels with the 
suggestion made by my friend Vernell Coriell in 
the Oct. 1947 issue of devoting each number to 
one author exclusively? 

5. Why this rash of English authors and poor 
stories lately? Such as “Minimum Man,” “Peo- 
ple of the Ruins” “Unthinkable” “Twenty- 
Fifth Hour,” etc.? 

6. Why not briefly answer each readers, 
pleading questions such as mine in the Readers* 
Viewpoint? 

Enough of criticisms, and now for some bou- 
quets: 

1. The two Haggard books recently printed 
really revived interest in the master of them 
all: The more of his works you can use, the 
better. I say this although I have practically 
a complete collection of his books. 

2. Your art work is superb. 

3. One can really obtain almost any hook 
he needs through your Readers’ Viewpoint 
section. I have obtained many prized books 
thusly. 

Also, I have several Haggard books I’d like 
to dispose of in this manner, “When the 
World Shook,” “Queen of Sheba’s Ring,” “King 
Solomon’s Mines.” 

I also have a few other books to trade or 
otherwise dispose of. 

Well, I think that should cover everything. 
I’m always willing to correspond with real 
fantasy fans, especially Haggard, Lovecraft, 
Merritt or Burroughs fans. 

Marvin B. Wolf, M. D. 
7324 W. Berwyn Ave,, ' 

Chicago 31, 111 

Editor’s Note: There is not room in these 
columns to answer all the readers’ questions. 
We try as much as possible to answer these by 
letters to the individual. Also many of these 
questions have been answered in Viewpoints 
before. 


THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 
THANKING THE AUTHOR 

Though I have been reading F.F.M. for years 
I have never thought of writing. The two 
stories in your Oct. issue are swell. I enjoyed 
“The City of Wonder” very much. I think it 
was the Sept, issue of F.F.M. that had “Mini- 
mum Man.” I enjoyed that very much also. 
Some of my friends and my folks think I’m 
nuts for reading F.F.M. and other science- 
fiction mags, but that is the kind of stuff I like 
to read. Thanks to E. Charles Vivian for the 
swell story. Keep up the good work. Your 
mag is tops with me. 

Edmund Trenyea. 

Gen. Del., 

Ukiak, Calif, 


SWAPPING? 

I have nine issues of Startling Stories from 
Fall ’45 to July '47 inclusive with the excep- 
tion of Vol. 13. No. 2.; also eleven issues of 
Thrilling Wonder Stories from Summer ’45 to 
Aug. ’47 inclusive and complete, all of which 
I am willing to trade for the two issues of 
F.F.M. containing “The Undying Monster” and 
“Creep, Shadow” and any issues (one or more, 
makes no difference) of Planet Stories before 
Winter ’46. 

All of said magazines are in very good con- 
dition; and except for a few check marks 
which I have sprinkled here and there on titles 
of stories which appealed to me, they are prac- 
tically perfect. Yours truly would also wel- 
come a little Science-Fiction or Fantasy fan 
companionship since I honestly believe I’m the 
only fellow around here who’s ever even heard 
of fantasy. 

Bob Boyer. 

243 Rowe St., 

Tamaqua, Pa. ^ 


THANKS FOR “STAR ROVER” 

This is the first time I’ve written to you so 
it’s with apologies for not sending my thanks 
sooner. I am now an avid reader of fantasy and 
F.F.M. is the cause of my present taste in 
literature. 

A. Merritt is my favorite and anything by him 
is for me. I believe I’ve, read most of his stuff 
but I’m still looking for the “Snake Mother”. 

Second to Merritt, in my opinion, is H. Rider 
Haggard and I’m waiting patiently for you to 
print the rest of the “Allan” stories. . — - ^ 

I always read the Readers’ Viewpoint and let 
me add my congrates for your selection of 
London’s “Star Rover”. It was a great story 
and coming from the pen of one of our “greats” 
in American Literature made it Only that much 
more appealing. 

In answer to some of your fans, I have a few 
“dated” issued of F.F.M. for disposal. They are 
Vol. 4, no. 3— “Polaris of the Snowes”; Vol. 4, 
no. 5— Cumming’s “The Brand New World”; 
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FYeo Bulletin on request. No obligation. 

i : - - • - - - 


American School, Dept, H 249. Drake! at58th, Chiesea 3J 
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.SEND FOR TllltS 

JB^AKr, 

■mamf ' 

JHsOf 


Make money with 
horges. Every farmer, 
every lover of horseflesh should have 
a copy of this booklet. If you want 
to know ,how to break, train and 
make money with horses, write today 
for full information FREE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal breeding. If you aro inter- 
ested in OaitinH and Riding the 
^-saddle horse check here. D Do it 
today — now. You’ll never rerrret it. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 

Dept. 842 Pleasant Hill. Ohio 


Beware Coughs 

from common colds 

That Hang On 



Creomulsion relieves promptly be- 
cause it goes right to the seat of the 
trouble to help loosen and expel germ 
laden phlegm, and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you 
are to have your money back. 

CREOMULSION 

For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 



Saves Costly Redecorating 

/'AMAZING INVENT ON. Baniaheaold- 
—S' Rtyle housecleauuiL' u>«a» and ic-aa. No 
) raw-no fit:Cky ■■dons’ft*'— no red. swollen hundtj- No 
r morodanifcroon stcplftdders. Literally arises <i >t lik« 
Wallpaper, Painted Wnlla. Coihrtr?. Window 
orders from friends] Earn money / Actnowl 
mi} TDIAI Semple offer sent im- 
. — - r vn 1 nlHk mediately to all who 

$cnd name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY — 
jutt your name. KRISTEE CO., 1444 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 


• • • 

CTIinV AT HflMF Regally trained menwin higher posi- 
viuui ft i IIUHII. tions and bigger success in business 
and public life. Greater opportuni ties now than ever before. 

lore Ability: More! 

— n train at home during . 

text material, including 14-volumo Law Library. Low cost, easy 
terms. Get our valuable 48-p&{to "low Training £or leadership” 

1 arid "Evidence” books FREE. Send NOW, 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 4lf South Dearborn Street 
A Correspondence Institution -Dept. 2334-L Chicago 5, HI, 



FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

Vol. 4, no. 6 — England's “Elixir of- Hate”; Vol. 5, 
no. 1 — “The Mouthpiece of Zitu”, and Vol. 5,' 1 
no. 2 — Farley’s “The Golden City”. 

- Monroe Gross. 

2075 Creston Ave., 

New York 53, N. Y. 

LIKES LEINSTER AND WHITLEY 

For a while I thought that F.F.M. was coming 
out- of the dark corners, when you published 
two excellent novels, “The Star Rover” and 
“Allan and the Ice-Gods.” 

Well,, despite that and the optimistic views 
put in by the fans,-J still regard F.F.M. as 
slipping badly and possibly slipping fast. About 
half of the novels published during 1946 and 
the last three after Haggard’s novel should 
belong to adventure story magazine’s, and none 
of them appeals to me at all. 

True, there is a note of improvement in the 
last two issues, Aug. and Oct., “Boomerang” 
and “The Day of the Deepies” and best of all, 
Hannes Bok’s illustrations. Bok is my favorite 
artist. 

For the back issues collectors and readers: I 
have quite a large collection of science fiction of 
all kinds to dispose of, especially Wonder, 
Amazing and Astoundings as far back as 1935 
or 30. Some Arkham house books and Aven’s 
A. Merritt pocketbooks. 

Gordon Rix. 

131 Leila Ave., 

W. Kildonan, 

Manitoba, Canada. 

A BOK PORTFOLIO! 

I should like to announce the publication 
of A Portfolio of Drawings by Hannes Bok. 
This artfolio, to be brought out by Utopia Pub- 
lications, will contain ten drawings by Hannes 
Bok. Most of these will be previously unpub- 
lished works, done on private commission, or 
strictly for the pure love of creation — with no 
thought toward publication in magazines or 
books. Among the published work will be the 
best of Bokiana: The “Hidden Faces” illustra- 
tion for Robert W. Chambers’ “The Yellow 
Sign” (which appeared in FFM), plus many 
other famous pictures from various fantasy 
and science fiction magazines. There will also 
be a reproduction of the full-color painting Mr. 
Bok did on commission for the noted California 
artist R. A. Jdcffman, which has been seen only 
by Mr. Hoffman’s local set of friends. 

The Bok portfolio will consist of a rough 
cover, with the reproductions lithographed 
from the originals on the finest grade of paper 
available. Also, the prints will be unstanled, 
so as to be ideally suitable for framing. Pub - > 
lication date will depend on how soon suf- 
ficient advance cash orders justify. The price 
for the portfolio is $1.50. 

Those interested in receiving a copy of the ’ 
Bok portfolio are advised to contact the pub- V 
Usher immediately, in order to reserve a copy. 
Few will be published. 

Charles McNutt, director: 

Utopia Publications 
Box 6151, Metro. Station, 

Los Angeles 55, Calif. 
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flwSALES / 

W PROFITS / 

Customers everywhere eager to buy these unique “Zip-On . . . Zip- 
Off” shoes RIGHT NOW! 

Top quality glove-soft leather . . . Mason craftsmanship . . . aston- 
ishing Zipper shoes lead record-breaking Mason line of over 200 
superb styles of dress, work, sport shoes for men and women, with 
Leather Jackets, Raincoats, and other fast-selling items. A line that 
maintains Mason’s 44-year reputation for LEADERSHIP. 

POWERFUL NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

Powerful National Advertising in SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. ESQUIRE, AMERICAN LEGION . . . scores of other 
powerful National Magazines . . paves the way for you. 

SALES POTENTIAL TRIPLED 

Cash in NOW. Help the people in your territory get highest 
quality, most comfortable exclusive Feature footwear they can 
ever buy for the money. Give them exclusive Personal Fitting 
Service and help yourself to a sweet, steady, ever-growing income! 


SELL MASON’S 
GENUINE RUBBER 
RAINCOATS 

Sells fast. Big profits for 
you I Guaranteed water- 
proof in heaviest rain- 
storms . . . thousands of 
customers all around you. 



MASON’S 

MANY ADVANTAGES! 

60,000 Pairs of Shoes! 

You draw on our stock of 
60,000 pairs of fine shoes in over 
200 different styles plus immense 
daily factory-output. What a 
selection . . . exact size and width 
with perfect fit in the wanted 
style and color . . . every time! 
More shoes than your customers 
could find in many stores com- 
bined! 


GET SAMPLE OUTFIT FREE! 

Sell the great Mason ZIPPER Shoe and hundreds of other newest- 
styles and models! Get Big FREE Sample Outfit! Be first in 
your territory! 


MEN AND WOMEN WELCOME COMFORT OF 

Air Cushioned Velvet-Eez 


Show men and women ex 
elusive Air-Cushioned Vel- 
vet-Eez shoes that cradle 
foot on 10,000 tiny air 
bubbles! Many report 
they sell on six out 
of every ten calls! 


CLIP and MAIL COUPON NOW! 


MASON’S 
LEATHER JACKETS 

Keep profits rolling in 
with these soft, pliable, 
yet tough and warm, long- 
wearing Leather Jackets 
of specially dressed hides. 
Low Price — amazingly 
liberal commissions for 
you I 


EVERY MASON SALESMAN 
AN EXPERT SHOE FITTER 

Learn to fit every customer through Mason simple, 
accurate, easy-to-learn methods. Mason TRAINS 
YOU and makes you a Foot Expert and Certified 
Shoe Fitter. Mason helps you build a Big Money- 
Making, Permanent, Repeat Shoe Business! 






SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept.KE3| Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


MASON SHOE MFG. CO. 

Dept, M-66, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

RUSH me your great. New Free Satnple Outfit. 
Include your Automatic Selling Plan and send 
the book 5,000 Salesmen wrote for me. I want 
to become a Foot Expert and Certified Shoe 
Expert . . . and start making big money fast. 
Send everything FREE and Prepaid. 

(My own shoe size is ) 

Name 

Address , 

Town State 
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O TONE is first with me. I like my 
music rich and natural — the way 
it comes in at home. My Motorola 
Auto Radio brings it to me that 
way on the road. 

O When I want a program, I want 
it! I don’t like to be confined to 
nearby, big -power stations. My 
Motorola brings in more stations, 
clearer and sharper — wherever I 
drive. 

If I buy a new car, I don't want to 
lose the investment I’ve made in 
a radio. My Motorola can be 
transferred to my next car, 
quickly and easily. 

TAKE A TIP FROM ME — Get in touch with 
your Motorola dealer today. And if you’re 
getting a radio in your new car, BE SURE 
TO SPECIFY 




Mc(cto€a£nc.As^ 


AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO 


